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ABSTRACT 

The ways in which six developing countries in Asia 
are dealing with the problem of children dropping out of elementary 
school are discussed in these essays. One of the ^rsi stent problems 
that has deterred universi'lization of primary education is the early 
dropping out of children from schools. Case studies describing the 
magnitude and causes of dropout and actions being undertaken to 
prevent dropout are provided for the countries of China, India, 
Peninsular Malaysia, the Socialist Republic of Viet Nam, Sri Lanka, 
and Thailand. There is much variation croncerning the dropout problem 
both between and within Asian countries. In general it can be said, 
however, that countries with high dropout rates also have high 
repetition rates, inadequate school provision, .low female enrollment, 
and disparities of dropout between arban and rural children. Because 
high repetition and high dropout rates usually occur in the early 
school grades, careful attention must be paid to grnde 1 and 
preschool education. Community and nonformal educational resources 
must be used and incentives must be provided, especially tc females. 
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PREFACE 



The cotintrks in the region in which univerial primary educa- 
tion if yet to achieved Yisive in recent ycaii announced polidet for 
achieving fitll enrobnent of all diildren of the primary s^e group. 

One of the persistent problems which has held back univer- 
salization of primary education is the early droppii^-out of children 
from the schools. This represents enormous wastage of resources and 
contributes directly to the numbers of illiterates. 

The present publication brings together the experiences of six 
countries of the region in dealii^ with the problem of droppii^(rOut. 

Grateful ackno%^edgement is made to the contributions of the 
authors of these studies and to Mrs. Ellen Sattar for the regional 
overview presented as an introduction. 
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DROP-OUT IN PrtlMARY EDUCATION: 
A REGIONAL OVERVIEW 

by EUen Sattar* 

Introduction 

Thb introductory section drawi mainly on the country reports, 
of six countries supplemented by data from others. JtqKUi, and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Australia, New Zealand have 
not been incfaided in this survey. The analysis concentrates, as 
much as possible, on those countries where drop-out is highest. 
Availability of data in the regioii is a probtem, as has been noted 
in the recent Unesco world survey on drop-ouL* As drop-out consti- 
tutes a major source of wastage at the primary level, lack of data, 
and therefore more pertinent analysis, is an obstade in seekmg 
efforts to solve the problem. 

Wastage, (drop-out and repetition), is a problem in many of 
the school systems in the Region. It's intenaty varies from country 
to country, but v»^erc it is most prevalent, it is uniaDy a^ociated 
also with non-enrolment, and a Io%wr percentage of girls than boys in 
the school system. It is closely asKKiated also with socio<conomic 
conditions. Where poverty is greatest, wastage will be hi^est 

The ideal situation towards %^ich all countries are striving is 
100 per cent enrohnent of both boys and girls, and 100 per cent 
retention at least up to the end of the primary school stage of educa- 
tion, usually a mmhnum of fhre yevs. This is the presupposition 
upon which is based the drive for universal primary education 
(UPE). Within that context, drop-out is perhaps the most critical 
from of wastage; that having enrolled a child in school, the school 
fails to retain the child. 

Countries striving to attain UPE have to eliminate wastage and 
in particular drop-out UPE is not possible in an educational system 

* Mn Qten &itt<r is XY» waOvn of "Unherat FHmary Edaesttoi in Bmdt^". 
of Tmuis and Patt&nt^RtpHWmvid Dropout ?i!^\}iiaKtt. 1980. 
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Tke €lrofhout problem m primary education 

where drop-out existi. By its presence, it proclaims that UPE has not 
been attained 

There were 390 million primaiy sdiool-aged diildi«i in 
the region at the beginning of the 1980s. Of these, some 60 miUion 
(15.4 per cent) were out of school The average annual percentage 
of repeaters was approximately 10 furr cent of the total enrolment, 
327 million. The total number of d "op^outs per year from primary 
education is estimated to be 31.6 million.^ ' 

Drop-out represents a staggering loss. Although it is found at 
both primary and secondary lewis, it is more crodal at the primary 
level An eariy school drop*out «>on lapses to illiteracy. Re-entry 
to the formal Khool system is do^d off in most caKS. A Mcondary 
school drop-out has at least acquired literacy and some othor educa- 
tional skills and knowledge. He or she may more easily resume 
schooling or take up training outside die system. The primary 
school drop-out will remain locked into the closed worid of the 
illiterate and thus have further restriction placed upon a background 
of poverty and ignorance. 

Drop-out has been recc^ised as a particular problem by 
Unesco for the last two decades. Member States have been aware 
that it was an obstacle to the adiieveroent of the targets ^t cmt by 
the Karadii Plan in I960, Reports published by Unesco since 
then, have emphasised the continuing nature of the problem. They 
have delineated its cauKS, and have offered many suggestions to 
overcome it^ In addition, indi\ddual Member States initiated actions 
aimed at becoming aware of the problem of %vastage. Several com- 
missions, for example in India and in Malaysia, were set up to examine 
the dimensions of the wasta^ problem. Tlie re^tant reports wt 
out clearly the reasons for wast^ and make suggestions to curi> 
both repetition and drop-out 



Jhc9e n$mt$ exdvde Atfstrttt^ Jtpu, New Zmbmd, sod tte USSR* 
^ Source Usnro Offl^ ofStstisifes Vnmoo hurls. 

A 

e3iini|ile» to quote onty three: 
Unetco BuOetin, VoLI No.2* Tlw fivUm ofE^biCBthf^ W^tgg Bsni^ofc. 1967 

Unetco, 1971* 

Ufteseo, Mzi»fv ^ end Genend Stecmday E^^cfftton: A ststiittad Smdy 

ofT^tandPiaternsbiRq^etmimamil^op^iPn^ 
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It b initructWe at this time, as wo many countries set goab 
for UPE and for basic education for all, to look at the extent of tlie 
drop*out problem m the region in the 19805, at what progren has 
been made over the last two decades to overcome it, and at vAi^t 
further avenues need exploring in order to lessen or eliminate drop- 
out and thereby improve the efficiency of the existing sdiool 
systems. 

The natwe of xfm probltnt 

A drop-out can be defined as a child who enrols in school 
but fails to complete the relevant l^rcl of the educational cycle. 
At the primary level this means that the drq>-out fails to reach the 
final grade, usually grade V or VL 

A repeater is a child who has to repeat the same grade, due to 
examination failure, low attendance record, or for any other reason. 

A repeater may or may not become a dropKiut, but there is a 
high probability that he or she will The drop-out may or may not 
re-enter the school at a later date, but there is more probability that 
he or she will remain lost to the educational system. Both represent 
wastage. Whereas the repeater may stay on and eventually repeat 
the primary cycle, the drop-out is very frequently lost to the system 
and may also fail to retain even the vestiges of academic skills gained 
earlier. Evidence from several countries shows that early dropK>ut 
results in a lapse to illiteracy. For example, a recent study in the 
Philippines found that literacy was not retained if there was drop-out 
before grade ITL ^ 

Tha ixt«it of repetition 

The extent of repetition in the region varies considerably. 
Several coimtries have rates from 0 to 2 pa* cent sudi as Malaysia, 
the Republic of Korea and the Philippines.* Countries with rep- 
etition rates of 7 to 10 per cent include Indoneria, Singapore, Sri 
Lanka, Thailand and Viet Nam (See Table I). Bangladesh and Bhutan 
have repetition rates of 21 per cent.^ 

^ Mom Tttmbo VslteiOt Tk§ Ae^wdtmtton et^BqidvaefwyPn^mmeoftkePhmp^ 
pina: mStimandPm$Aifykt Mufls, 1983. (mlmso.). 

* Um^. S^rm^ Yeerbo(^, 1982 Ifl 160-163 

UneipD. ^^i^ Prtmry and Genernl Sewmiary EdtMtkm, op^ p. 21. 
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Ittb !• ftietMf ImwI npititiM tai Mfacttd ocHBtriH 



Bans 



29 
21 
21 
S 



SriUfAa 



VietKtm 



Siwet: UnessD. jSwffftel Kavftoe* 1982. ID 160*163 

Data if not readily available, and comparative data over one or 
two decades is lacking, for many countriei* thus maldi^ the estima- 
tion of trends difficult. For the Asia and Pacific Region as a whole* » 
it has been estimated that there has been a steady dedim? in the level 
of repetition between 1965 and 1978.* Although the percentage of 
repeaters may have decliiud sl^tly, absolute numbers probably 
have increased, in particular in the more populous countries with 
h^ fertility levels. 

Differences betn^en repetition rata for boys and girls arc 
shown in Tkble 2 below* 
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A regional oveniew 

For moft countries, Uie d*lferaica betwrai extents of repeti- 
tion by lex are a-^ght, except for Afghanistan yiihtrt more boys than 
girls repeat the gnutes. This r ;robably due to the fsict that ftw girb 
enrol in school Tlus may have some effect on tl^ rate for Iran too, 
but this pattern is different in Ban^acfesh, Burma and India v^iere 
fewer girls also enrol, and rqwtion rat^for girls and boys ait almost 
similar. Singapore and Thailand show hi^er repetition rates for boys 
and this pattern is the same as that found in the West European 
countries. 

Variation of repetition by grade is found also, and details for a 
few countries may be seen in Table S« 

Triile 3. ftfcanfige of psteaQ^ gside lepeatsn in sc hrt id oountdei 
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Source: UneKO. ^atkiUal Ye^book J 982, m 160-163 



The majority of countries for whid* data is available show bi^er 
levels of repetition in grade I» gradually dca-casing to grade 5 or 6. 
Two countries show rises in repetition in the higher grades, Sri tanka 
and, to a marked degree, Singapore. The Sing^KMre f^urcs arc due to 
policy changes such as those made about repetition. Automatic pro- 
motion was abolished in 1977. 

The need to reduce wastage further, by reducing repetition, is 
reojgnised in most countries. As the Viet Nam country report states: 
**as far as repetition is concerned, the ntnnber of reiMatcrs in primary 
and secondasy schools through the land, re pr e se nts a m^or ob'iade 
to uniwrsalizatbn".** This is becaise repeaters cbg the grades 
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making classes far larger than they need be. The child who repeats 
the grade is overage for that grade and this, added to his feelings of 
failurCt will encourage dropout* As many children enter school when 
they are older than 5 or 6 years, rej^tii^ a grade compounds the 
age differentials. The high leveb of repeaters in the ^ly grades 
makes individualized instruction difHcult and children will receive 
little help with their problems. The materials and textbooks for 
grade I are written for children who are 5 or 6 years old and these 
will have little appeal to a 9 or 10 year old child. 

Just as there are wide \^Euriations in the level of repeaters be- 
tween countries in the region, there are wide variations also within 
countries. Under-developed regions will have higher rates of grade 
repetition as, for instance, in the mountainous regions of ^et Nam«' ^ 
There will be differences too between rural and urban regions, with 
the former usually having the higher repetition rates as shown in 
Table 4 below. In India, rural repetition rates are high and the need 
to reduce wastage in the primary cycle by reducing repetition is 
widely recognized*' ^ 



Tabk4. Level of lepetition in rwd and tirlttD sdmb in sdect 



Country 


Bmifttage of §ntoltmni 


Jbtal 




coMttuUd by rep&itm 






Rural W>im 




Afghanl^n 


31.1 27J 


30J} 




20.9 15.6 


20.6 


Indoncfisi 


16X) 1S.0 


15.8 


Iran 


11 J 10 J 


10*9 



Source: Unewo. MiAasv in Prtmsry ami GenmJ Seomuiary Bdtmtitm ojx, tit. p.4S. 



Repetition is closly tied to drop-out. Many repeaters eventual- 
ly dropK>ut of school One study in Thailand found that two-thards 
of drop-outs had been repeaters? ' I^to from Bangbdesh shows drop- 
outs to be several years over-age for their grade' *and this greater age 

» ibid. [ 

^ ^ See India report this volume 

^ ^ See Ttsiland report in thii volume 

Foundstion for Rmarch in Educatioiul Pbnning and Devekjpment. The Sttat^ of 
Chlidren In Baitglaieth, 1981 p. 86. 
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must be not only due to late entry but also to repetition. The Ban;;; 
ladesh study founds for example, that the avera^ ^e of a grade I 
drop-out was almost 1 1 years. A grade II drop'Out averaged 12 years 
and a grade m drop^out was on average 12^ y ars old. The estimated 
mean difference between current age of drop-outs and of enrolled 
children was over three years in grade L Hiis decreased slightly in the 
higher grades. 

Paromtsga d^ibution betvv^ grades 

An indirect indicator of repetition is the pei*centage distribu- 
tion in each grade. In an ideal (Hve year) primary school system, it 
would be around 20 pet cent in each grade, if all age chorts were 
enrolling at the same time and moving smoothly throi^ the grades. 
(For a six year system the pircentage would be about 17 per cent). 
A system with 30 to 40 per cent enrolment in grade I and IX or 10 
per cent enrolment in grade V is a system with a high drop out rate 
and a high repetition rate. Table 5 shows percentage distribution 
rates, over the last decade, in some countries of the region. There is 
considerable variation. In Bangladesh the situation has worsened 
since 1970, as grade I has a higher percent^e of enrolment and grade 
V a lower percentage than at the beginning of the 1970s. In Burma 
the situation remains practically unchanged, while countries such 
as India, Indonesia, Sri Lanka and Thailand show improvement of 
distribution between grades. It may be surmised that repetition in 
these countries has been reduced^ and that students are moving 
through the grades more smoothly than previously. 

The extemt of dropK>ut 

As with repeaters, data on dropout is not readily available 
and a comparison with drop-out rates in the early 1960s is possible 
for only a few countries. Table 6 gives wastage rates for the 1959 
prinuury school cohort and represents both drop-out and repetition. 
A comparision with Table 7, showing the cohort survival figures 
calctilated by Unesco for the late 1970s, although not strictly com- 
parable, illustrates the tremendous improvements in many countries 
over the past two decades. As the base years in Table 7 for calculat- 
mg the cohort survival rates vary, comparisons between them would 
be inconclusive. 

Many other factors have to be taken into account, sudi as the 
percentage of the age-group actually enrolled in school For example, 
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Sri Lanka e^irob 90 per cent of iti primary school age groiq>, Bang- 
ladeih about 70 per cent. Several of the moft populoui countriet 
do not enrol all thta primary age ^ildren in schools, and these 
countries are the ones that have the h^;hest dropK>ut rates. 

Tkbfe 5. Peiwf wtiy distiftotfai lates at prinmy Iwd 
(Sdected eountria between 1970-1981^ 
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Sourct: Uoesco. StatiMtkiai Yearbook 1982. HI 1 37-1 41 . 
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Source: UocKO. Wastate at Mmery and Gener^ Secondary Level op, dL CUxt 
4.1 adapted: dropout cskokted. 

Rapid esqiansion of th« primary schoc^ system may be partly 
responsible for this. The 1367 lAsesco survey found that when 
countries expanded their education systems and enr 'jiment increaKd 
up to 70 per cent of an age cohort, then there was a tendoicy for 
wastage rati<» to increase. This was because **tliey are drawing on an 
increasing number of children from the vulnerable sect»>ns". This 
observation is prDlnbly correct today for many countricf. When 
enrolment is low, most students will come from middle and upper 
dass families who wQI be motivated to keq» their children in schcKjl, 
and the drop-out rate %vill be low. I^lwr enrolment figures include 
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children from lower social strata, disadvantaged groups, and girls. 
Thne children are sodally or economically disadvantaged and the 
motivation of their families will be lower than that of the more 
economically well off groups. This will lead to a higher drop-out 
rate and helps to account for the drop-out rate sron in many coun- 
tries of the region, even when enrobnent is around 70 per cent or 
more of the age group. Unless other factors are present to counteract 
the drop-out tendency, it will remain high. 

Enrolment ratios between sexes, shown in Table 8, may be 
compared with the cohort survival figures of Table 7. Low ratios of 
girb in school usually mean high drop-out rates. Howirver, here too, 
improvement over the last two decades is noticeable. For example, 
in Bangladesh the ratio improved from 72:28 for boysrgkls in 1960 
to 63:37 in 1980/ 'in Nepal the ratio of 84:16 in 1973 had improved 
to 72:28 by 1980.^^ In both these cases, sustained improvement in 
sex ratios at the primary level can be observed. At the same time, 
girls' drop-out rates are sli^tly hig^ than those for boys ui much 
of the region. For example, in Tamil Nadu State in India, an average 
of 10 year drop-out rates at the primary level found that whereas 
boys aver^d 38 per cent drop«out over the 10 year span, the figure 
for girls %vas 48 per cen^.^ Probably this pattern may be found in 
those countries with lower girls enrolment. 

In Table 9 are presented drop«out Hgures from some countri^ 
and their taiget year for achieving UF£. By 1982 Malaysia had 
eliminated drop-out at the primary level Viet-Nam bad adiieved a 
remarkably low figure considering that in the late 1950s the wastage 
ratio had been estimated over 65 i^r cent (see Table 6 above). The 
rate for the Philippines was affected by the let^th of the primary 
school cyde, six years but several niral sdiools had dassn only up to 
grade IV. If these schools were upgraded to six-year schools the chop* 
out would prob^Iy improve considerably. Thailand has a rimilar 
problem related to the length of the primary cyde. Parents used to 
the pre-1966, 4*year cycle, prefer to send their children to school for 
only four years though the primary cyde is now six yeanu 
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Tfie ^btop-out problem in prmory eduattion 

Data on actual grade-wise drop'OUt is difHcult to find. Table 
10 presents data for three countries. No clear cut pattern enieiges» 
but grade III had the hi^est drop-out in India, grade V in Sri Lanka, 
grades I and IV in Viet Nam. Probably grades with the hi^^est repeti- 
tion rates vKtvdd also have the highest drop-out rates in many coun- 
tries, but data is lacking. 

lUilelO. DtafKoiitbygni&lnthreeeoniitries 



Country 


Cohort 
Year 


I 


JI 


m 


IV 


V 


IiMtia 


1971-2 


12.7 


1S.9 


174) 


14.7 


NA 


SriUnka 


1978 


IJ 


12 


3.4 


4.3 


4.9 


\netNam 


1975 


5J 


2.7 


2.3 


4.9 


2.9 



Source: See lepmt* ith Kolume 

In Bangladesh, 60 per cent of drop-out occurs before grade 3.** 
This proportion may he similar in other countries of the region with 
similar socio-economic characteristics, and is, ironically, a contribu- 
tion of the education system to the pool of illiterates in these coun- 
tries. 

Differences in drop-out rate between grades, sexes, and coun- 
tries arc further complicated by differences in rural and urban loca- 
tions. Just as literacy is less in rural than urban areas, so drop-out is 
highest in rural locations. This may be illustrated from the Republic 
of Korea where, in 1967, rural drop-out rates were 2.7 per cent, 
while those in the urlmn areas %vcre only 0.8*? Evidence from other 
countries also emphasises that'^rural schoob usually have higher 
drop-out rates. 

Sonra factors rs^ntibto for drop-out 

Reasons for drop-out may be dasrified into those 'Intonal** 
and thos e "external" to the educational system. Neither group 

E.StttK,0|>.flft.p.41 

Rsn-Soo Kim. IMvaw^tim of Prknary Edtmtitm In Korm. APEID/UNESCO. 
B)u«kok. 1983. 

^ See lepoits in ttdi volume. 
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should be treated in isolation. An educational system reflects the 
values and priorities of the society it serves. It can rarely be more 
advanced than the general cultural matrix which supports it. Interac- 
tion between internal and external factors is continual and this inter- 
relationship should be borne in n ind when the various factors are 
discussed in the following sections: 

i) Internal focton affecting drop-out« The primary school itself, 
its facilities^ and pedagogical methods, all affect the child's learning 
experience and exert an influence upon retention or drop-out. In 
some countries, the facilities available are inadequate for the number 
of students who attend the schools. There are not enough schools, 
and within existing schools there are not enough benches, desks, 
or chalkboards to mention only the most basic equipment* This is 
particularly true of many sdiools in the poorer nations of the icgion. 

In some countries, there appear to be enough ^hools, for 
example in India over 90 per cent of her habitations have either their 
own primary school or primary section, or have one located within 
one kilometre.^ ' The problem is that aroimd one third are only one 
teacher schools, and few have actually one teacher for each primary 
grade, as Table 1 1 illustrates. 

Table IL Teacbmpersdiaoliqliidlabi IM7 



Om-tescher 

Two-tcachei 

Thm-teschex 

Four*teadier 

Fhnc-leacher 

Six or more 

does not total 100 due to roimUs^ 
Source: Indh reimt tlds vqUito 



35 
27 
15 
8 
5 
9 



As some states had only four primary grades, the actual provi- 
sion of one teacher per grade is slightly better than it appears. One 
teacher schools may be very good, particularly in situations where 

Sec Indit report In tUfirobiiix. 
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there are few children and a wide variety of leamii^ materials are 
available, and the teadion haw been adequately trained for the pur^ 
pote* The school ritiiatum then resembles an ungraded classroom, 
and the teacher becomes a resource person to all his or her pupils. 
Unfortimately, the best conditions for one teacher schools are rarely 
available and the need to change them has been recognized in India 
and in other countries also. The upgrading of many of the single 
toicher schools to acconnmodate all the primary school students 
seems a necesrary a>ndition in helping to prewnt dropout* If there 
is not even seatii^ room for the children there is little incentive for 
the child to attend. Provision of sufficient basic facilities would be a 
major factor in preventing drop-out. 

Provision of haaic physical facilities is not enough* In additbn, 
a sufficient number of trained teadicrs must also be provided. Mem- 
ber countries acknowledge that number and quality of the teaching 
forcv has an effect upon retention or drop-out of students. Strenuous 
efforts have been made to overcome shortages, to provide in-service 
training, and to improve pre-scr^oe training. AD the onmtry reports 
in this volume stress the need for quality trained teachers to improve 
educational standards and to retain students in the schools. In Viet- 
Nam. for e^uunplc, teadiers are required to take in-smdce training in 
an effort to improve teacher qiudity. Table 12 shows most of the 
primary level teachers were untrained in 1979 to 19S0, thus the 
emphasis on in-service training is very practical. 



Table 12. Number of TcMhcss and PerocnUt e Talncd to Viet Nam 

(1979 to 1980) 





ffumher 




Prinuffy 


217^73 


J3.7 


Seoondiry 


125^72 


324) 


Scsdof High 


30^92 


7341 


Smsrct: 


Vtet Nun report in tUi wbnM 





Apart from inadequate facilities and poorly trained tochers, 
organizational practices %vithin the school also have an impact on 
drop-out or retentkin. Many countries do not automatically promote 
a child. In these countries, annual examinations are a %veU established 
feature and the child who fails the examinatbn is not promoted, but 
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has to repeat the grade. This practice of repetitbn is dubbus both 
pcdagc^[icaUy asul psychok^katty. Studks from many countries 
show that ''Culitre** is powerful inhibitor of a diild's educational 
attainment. In one study from Thailand, two-thirds of drop*outs had 
beai repeaters'? Similar findings may be quoted from other coun- 
tries* Althoi^h the practice of automatic progresnon through the 
grades is not free horn problems, it poses far less than those %^ch 
result from repetttwn and it appoui to 1^ a m^or factor in the 
elimination of drop-out* It b significant that the educational systons 
of Malaysia and the Republic of Kon» have automatic promotion 
and virtually no drop«out at the primary level of education. 

The abow thrM measures: provision of sufficient schools and 
leamii^/teadiii^ materials ami equipment, of enoi^ teadien who 
are adequately trained, and abolitum of repetition, are of major 
importance in increasing the holding power of the school and in 
preventing drop-out Other measures used by many rountries iiurlude 
primary edwation free of fees payment, provision of free textbooks 
and uniforms, and use of the mother tongue as the medium of 
instruction. In addition, it is recognised that pre^chooling for the 
socially deprived child may be a necxsdty in the drive to prevent 
dropout. The school situation and environment may be ro alfen to 
the young child that the child does not wish to stay in it Enterii^ 
school brings conformity to external rules and conditions of be* 
havicur %^cfa may be ro M^ioUy new that the child is un^Ie to 
adjust. A pre*schooI dau or kindcrgartoi %vould help to prepare the 
child for the formal school eiq>erience in grade I and help in the 
adjustment to the disdpUne and needs of a school routine. It would 
also provide a ^eadstart^ for the disadvantaged groups by improving 
in particular, the child*k language and other a>gnitive skills before 
entering the first grade. 

Exactly how far these mnsures affect retentkm or drop-out is 
unclear, as several countries %vhich do provide some ot all of these 
measures still experien<^ h^ drop-out There is a range of factor 
external to the edueatumal system whidi abo work on the child and 
these external factc»rs must be considered now. 

ii) External hcUm Mtctbig drop-out. The external &ctors are 
those within the child^s sodo^cultural milieu.Of these, the ^>iumic 

SmTlmSkaittpotxiAtlshwobam 
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and social condition of the family it the single most crucial variable 
affecting drop-out* All the countiry reports m this volume bear out 
this fact, that drop*out is greatest, of children from poor and de* 
privcd sections of scKriety Although many apparent external causes 
may be cited, such as parental illiteracy, ma^Jiutrition» parents* land 
holding, rural or urban resident and so on, all spring from the one 
main c^use, the parental socio-economic condition. Many such 
parents have little understanding of the need to enrol and ensure 
attendance of their children, and such children become the first 
drop-outs. Moreover, in a situation of extreme poverty rvhere the 
family struggles at the margin of survival, education has no im- 
mediate significance. The contribution of the child's labour to the 
family welfare is the only reality. 

The family's ethnic or social status also influence drop-out* 
Minority groups of low status have higher drop*out rates, as for 
example the Scheduled groups in India, the Muslim minorities of 
Sri Lanka, and the ethnic minorities of Viet Nam^? Even in countries 
of the region where the medium of instruction in primary education 
is in the mother tongue, for lingtiistic minorities, the need to master 
a second language at a higher level may be a factor leading to drop- 
out. 

The child's age and sex also affect drop-out. In societies where 
less attention is given to women and girb, fewer girls enrol in school 
and more girls than boys drop out of school as has been shown 
above. If UPE were for lK>ys only, it would be a fairly easy achieve- 
ment for countries of South \sia. In many of those countries, enrol- 
ment of girls lags behing that of toys. Fat instance, in Bangladesh, 
two million less girls are enrolled at the primary level than boys^f 
Lower percentages of girls' enrolment may be cited from Nepal, 
Pakistan, India, and Afg^ianistan. 

Many children of the region enter school late. In grade I, chil- 
dren maybe 7, 8, 9, or even 10 years ofage. In any grade, about 20 per 
cent of the chilchren will have ages hi^er lower than tl^ suppo^ 
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nonn for the grade. This ii not in itfelf particularly important, 
fipedally in an ungraded sdiool idhcrc each child progreuci at hit 
or her own rate* It may be a factor in dropout in many Anan scJiools 
because girb may be withdrawn from sdiool at menardie and boyt 
when they are strong enot^ to help in the male s^cultural tasks. 
A 12 year old who drops out of grade III may not have acquired 
sufficient comj^encies to stay litorate* Had he entered school at six 
years old he might have been able to complete the primary school 
cycle before he had to leave sdiooL The im{H>rtance of enrolling the 
child at the correct age in order to begin the primarjr school cycle, is 
little understood in most rural areas of Asia. 

Another major f^or affecting both enrolment and dropK>ut is 
geographical location. Moimtainous areas experience higher dropout 
rateSf as do deltaic regions. Provision of primary sdiool and of 
teachers in these regions can be very dif Hcult and travelling to school 
poses a problem for many school attendcrs. 

Health and general nutrition of the individual diild may affect 
drop-out also. If a child is in poor health, school attendance may be 
affected, leading to repetition or eventually drop-out. Ewn if a child 
attends regularly, the child may not be able to gi^ sufficient atten- 
tion to the clkssroom situation because of physical or mental fatigue 
due to hunger or undernourishment. Children from poor homes do 
not receive the nourishment they require and malnutrition and 
stunting of developfr<rnt, leading to fatsgw and poor concentration, 
probably help to determine eventual drop-out of many poor chil* 
dren. 

All the above factors, internal and external^ act upon the child, 
upon enrolment and upon ewntual completion of the primary cycle 
or dropping out from it. Countries have evolved ways of dealing with 
the provision of primary education takis^ into amount, as far as 
possible, all the variables of a giwn situation. The following reports 
upon some of the measures Member States have taken to reduce 
drop*out and upon several of the methods being tiried out 

Actfcm to pravwtt drofH>ut 

Most measures taken to prevent drop*out are indirect and part 
of a wider scheme to enhance attainment of UPE« Practically no dtta 
exists to indicate %vhidi measures %vork tn^st to eliminate drop-out 
All have been initiated %vith the intention of Ciihancing the holdii^ 
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power of the school or of pertuading parents to send and keep their 
child in school. Five catc;gories of m^ura may be diitinguished (i) 
organizational; (ii) pedagogical; (iii) incentives; (iv) community 
participation; and (v) non>fonnal q>proaches. Ilioe categories are 
not exclusive. They act together and interact upon the child, the 
school and society. 

There is also the possibility of legal action. Compulsory at- 
tendance laws for the primary level of education arc in force - 
several countries of the region. Implementation of the law is not 
necessary pre requisite for attaining UPE. Malaysia, for mstance, has 
atuined UPE, but has no compulsory law. India, which has ompul- 
sory attendance la%vs in 16 States, has not been able to enforce 
them . The utility of sudi a compulsory law probably lies i . rhe 
timing of its passage into law and the judiciousness of its enforcement, 
which can be assessed only by each individual country. 

i) Organizational measures. Automatic progression between 
grades, or continuous progression across the primary cycle, is pro- 
bably the single most important organizational action which may be 
taken to prevent drop-out. Rei»tition makes dasses far larger than 
they need be, discourages children who fail to be promoted, 
exacerbates problems of late entrants, and ensures that most drop- 
outs quickly lapse to illiteracy. Those Asian countries which have 
attained UPE already have instituted automatic progrenion, as in the 
Republic of K(»rea, Malaysia and Ji^an. ?*ed^gical measures to help 
children with learning difficulties to enable them to be promoted 
with the rest of the class, are an essential a>ncomitant to automatic 
progression. 

In the Philippines, special placement tests have been worked 
out to enable school dropK>uts to gain acxreditation and retiim to 
the formal school system and this is a practical vyay to encour^;e 
drop-outs to complete their education'? Easy re-entry of drop-outs 
to the education syston implies an open system at all levels. Place- 
ment tests for accreditation would be useful at the primary level in 
many countries. 
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Re-organization of the giades within the primary school may 
abo discourage drop-out, as shown by the Ltdian exporiemrc with the 
ungraded school in several areas. Evaluations have ''indicated en- 
couragii^ s%ns in tarms of reductbn in drop-out ratCp wastage and 
stagnation'*'* In this system, the children work through laming 
matorials at their own pace. The quicker students can rec^iw en- 
richment activities and the students with partiodar learning problems 
may be given the individualt«d tnstructran they need. A varatbn of 
thb re-oiiganizatbn is behig tried out in Thailand with alternate year 
entrance, and thus two age-cohorts workii^ tc^ether for two years in 
a combined 1 + 2, 3 4, and 5 6 grade^?This has the added advant- 
age of lessening the number of teachers required in the school 
althou^ the dasKS may become rather large. 

it) Pedagpgidal measures. It has long been recognized that a high- 
ly qualified and trained teacher is the preferred teacher at all cduca- 
tbnal le\^ls. All Member States in the region have been paying much 
attention to in-servi^ training to upgrade qualifications, and to pre- 
service training to ensure a more effective teadiii^ forc^. Sex of the 
teacher may be as important as training* Table 19 shows the female 
percentage of the teaching force in several countries. At the primary 
level, female teachers are preferred in most countries, both for their 
gentle approach to very young children and for the model they pre- 
sent to girls. Several countries with far fewer female than male 
teachers, do experience hi^ drop-out, although no dear connection 
between the two has been established. Nor do trained teachers by 
themselves guarantee either enrobnent or retention. Leveb of trained 
teachers may be high, but drop-out may be high also. For instance, 
in Andhra Pradesh State of India, 97 per cent of the teachers arc 
trained, but the State is classiHed as one of the educationally back- 
ward states'.^ Bangladesh has 70 per cent of its teadiing force 
trained, but its dropout rate is equally h^'.^ Tlie important factors 
are probably the educational level of the teacher, the quality of 
pedagogical training imparted, and the working conditions in which 
the teadier must teadi. 
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A pedagogical measure of significance is the establiduncnt of 
pre^rimary schoob, in particular to give depriwd rural and urban 
children a headstart to the formal educational process. As a Malay- 
sian report states, ^'much of the verbal and intellectual develop- 
ment of the child upon which success depends, occurs during the 
pre-school years. Poor and illiterate parents, and isolated rural 
environments, create an educational disadvantage prior to school 
entry^." Enrichment activities in these schook, particularly in the 
area of language arts such as listening and speaking, will aid the 
children when they make the transition to the formal primary 
grades. Such a school may be attached to the primary school it- 
self, so that a five-year primary cycle becomes in fact six, by virtue 
of the prc-sdiool class* It may be a separate institution^ or it may 
be organized in a non-formal manner and consist of several small 
pre*schools clustered around the primary school Whether govern- 
ment, private, formal or non^formal, these ^oob can provide a 
valuable experience for the children. Viet Nam and China have a wide 
network of these pre-primary schools,^' and they are expanding, 
though mainly in urban centres, in all countries of the region. 

Teachers themselves have long r^i^ ^ised the value of such 
pre-school classes;, hi many areas of Sk>uth Asia where grade I enrol- 
ment is very high, there is a hidden prc-school class. Whenever pos- 
sible, head masters of laigc primary schools have designated one 
teacher for the pre-school class, knowing full well that the younger 
children were generally unable to make the transition from home 
environment to grade I successfully. The first few months of school 
are probably crucial to the child's perceptions. 

Those first months set the pattern. They establish either a desire 
to continue, or an aversion to the school. As the Indian report in this 
volume states, children come for the first time "and are faced with a 
new environment. If they arc introduced to a school situation earlier, 
it will encourage them to come to the primary school For this 
purpose, efforts should be made to open pre-primary schools, particu- 
larly in rural areas, and support such schools which are already in 
existence."^* 



See Mabyrian report in this volume. 
See Viet Nam report iA tMi volume. 
See India report in tUi vohin^* 
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Annual examinations have long t^en used as a means of pro* 
motion in Asian schools* AlK>lishing the annual examination at the 
primary lewl wiO remow much stress and strain from the syston, 
both for the child and for the teacher. ¥^th a system of automatic 
promotion, the annual examination is siqierfluous. It is preferable to 
institute a system of rontinuous critcarun-referen^d evaluation^ 
so that learning problems and difficulties are detected early and the 
child is helped to overcome these, rather than ignoring problems «nd 
failing the child at the examination* The primary level of education 
should require mastery of skills, not competitive attainment in an 
annual examination* Improvement of teadiing methods and materials 
is a factor which also may have some bearii^ on drapH>ut. In the 
niilippines, use of individualized leamii^ modules in such experi- 
mental projects as Project Impact, has had an appreciable success on 
enrolment and retention of children. 

iii) Incentives* As a means to encoun^e enrolment of children at 
tl^ primary level and to attain UPE, varying incentives have been 
used in almost all cowitrin of the r^ion over the past two decades* 
These haw taken the form of free edwatkn, provision of toitbooksy 
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provision of mid-day meab, clothes and scholanhips,'' Bangladerii 
abolished fees at the primary level in the early 19701, and in the 
1980s, has introduced free textbooks aitd some uniforms to poor 
girl students as incentives to enrolment. More wealthy countries, 
such as Malaysia, provide free medical and dental care* 

There is little data available whidi show actual decline in drop* 
out as a direct consequence of the introduction of any of these 
measures. All, however, were introduced to benefit the poorest and 
most deprived sections of society, and it is assumed that they have 
had an impact upon the increawd enrolment and retention rates over 
the past two decades. It is noteworthy that the Indian State of 
Kerala provides over 90 per cent of primary school children with 
textbooks, uniforms, and meals. The drop-out rate in Kerala is only 
6 per cent while in all otl^ Indian States it is in excess of 50 per 
cent '.^On the other hand evidence from Tamil Nadu, a neighbouring 
State, showed that the midday meal alone may not be a sufficient 
incentive. One study found tlwt 6^ per crat of drop-outs had been 
receiving a midday meal.-^' While there may be other factors ac- 
counting for Kerala's success or for the l^ck of success in Tamil 
N&du, the widespread provision of incentives is assumed to have 
been significant, but to what extent is unknown. 

Free or subsidised tran^ortation facilities may be necessary to 
enable children to attend school in sparsely popukted areas, or in 
regions of difficult terram. Where the primary level terminates at 
grade IV in rural schools, transportation for the students to more 
distant schools for grades V and VI may be nece^ary. Tliailand has 
initiated a project to provide students with bicycles for just this 
purpose 

iv) Community participation. Involving the community in prima- 
ry level education may be a means of enhancing enrolment and pre- 
venting drop-out. When parents are active in the educational process, 
it is more Ukely that their children will stay in »:hooL Community 
participation may range from the establishment of a parent-teacher 
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aisodation and ichool open days, to actually buildii^ a ichooL In 
Quna and in Viet Nam, many commtmttief donated a building or 
provided land and labour to build schools.'* In the Meher UPE pro- 
ject m Bangladesh *f and in the Famong project in Indonesia*} any 
villa^ structure may be utilized for a school In the former project, 
also, the community built over one dozen schools. 

In some cases, the community needs educating about the 
importance of education, e^daUy of girls. This may be done by the 
mass media, by political parties, by district administration, folk 
media, and by the teachers themselws Involving the community 
in primary education may enable governments to share the costs 
with the community. This may be particularly important in highly 
porulous countries where provision of basic facilities might be pro- 
h;i>itively expensive if the usi*J formal model is followed. 

v) Non-formal measmes. Many new models are being invest%ated 
at the primary level in the region, usually involving a non-formal 
component, either on a supplemenuuy or a complementary basis. 
In the formal model, non-formal programmes using community 
resources are applied at one or two grades of the primary level and 
the children are than sent on to the formal school. Hie non-formal 
component supplements the formal sehooL Ibis has been succenful- 
ly done on a small scale in the models in Bangladesh and Indonesia 
dted above. In India, many programmes use such non-formal com- 
ponents e^edally to reach the dq>rived and disadvantaged groups. 
The DACEP and CAPE projects discussed in the India rep<Mrt are 
examples of this. In ^kistan mosque sdiTOls are used to supplement 
the formal system in areas ythett sdiools are scarce. This has been 
considered a viable motkl and during 1978-1989,^' 8200 mosque 
schools were in enstence, takii^ in grades I-m, and thus redudi^ 
overcrowdii^ in the existii^; primary schools for grades IV and V.** 

^ Sfle Cbbii tod Viet NtmptpenfaitliifiiqN»t. 
^ E.Sattit,«|«.cftCliipla9 
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*^ Sixth Foot Ymt Pbn, 1^3/84-1987/M, Vfvaim Cbmmimioii, Goivrflmem of 
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Other countries have wsed non-formal programmes to fanpart 
primary education. The Republic of Korea, China and Burma have 
used primary level evening schools. Such a^cts of primary educa- 
tion usually held outdde the formal system, use non-professionals 
as teachers, although teachers may be used also, as in the CAPE 
project, either for direct teaching, or as supervisors. The CAPE 
project has as one of its objectives **to develop a non-formal system 
of education as an ahemative to formal schooling". In this project 
the aim is to give accrediution to the children so that they may 
either enter the formal school system or continue on another train- 
ing track us t heir accreditation for entrance. 

Complementary programmes may utilize school premises or 
school teachers, but do so in a manner which is quite separate to the 
formal system. They aim to give the child a primary »;hool education 
but in a manner which suits his life circumstances. In Madhya 
Pradesh State in India, the primary school course has been condensed 
into two years, consisting of 18 graded uniis. The child can attend 
the course at the non-formal education centre and do his job at the 
same time*f 

The UCEP scheme in Bangladesh is similar, with a school "day" 
consbting of two hour shifts, six days a week. These models have 
simplified and condensed the primary school course and have provided 
a flexible structure into which the child can fit his time. They are 
suitable for the older drop-out of 9-1 1 years or for the older cnild 
who never enrolled. The older age level enables the child to pass 
rapidly through the primary learning sequence and quickly attain 
the necessary skills. The shortened school day enables him to give 
time to the process of earning his living at the same time. 

These and other new ideas are bound to increase over the 
next decade, particularly in the highly populated countries in the 
region. Non-formal education at the primary level will become 
a viable and practical supplement to the formal system. Such a 
system may place stress in one of several ways. As a supplement to 
the formal system, the non-formal approach would enhance the 
efficiency of the formal system and thereby help to reduce drop-out. 
As a complementary system, the non-formal system, usually in a 
shortened learning cycle, would be concerned with minimum leamii^; 
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competendci rather than the comptete primary curriculuin. In 
this way the non-formal system would be helpir^ to attain basic 
education for alL 

Gondosions. Htc Asian region pmentsa scene of wide diversity 
betweoti countries, and even within countrks, with respect to repeti- 
tion and drc^i-out during the primary education cyde« Repetition and 
drop-out are main indices of wastage. While drop-out prevails in a 
a>untry, it cannot roich UPE. There i$ so much variation between 
countries and within countries, that general observations are 
extremely difficult to make. Added to this is the dearth of compre- 
hensive data on drop*outs. What is available comes usually from 
samples or case studies and little up-to-date data is available. The 
country reports presented in this volume serve to point up the data 
gaps for the rest of the r^on. 

In general, countries with high drop-out rates have high repeti- 
tion rates, inadequate sdiool provision, low female enrolment, and 
disparities of drop-out betwrai urban and rural diildren. The issue 
of girls' enrolment and retention is particularly crucial for UPE. The 
low enrolment of girls depre^es the total enrolment rate. Girls* 
drop-out rates, usually s%hily higher for girls, especially in South 
and West Asia, further depletes the numba of girls attending school, 
with adverse consequences for female literacy rates, and for the re- 
cruitment of female teachers. 

High repetition and high drop-out rates are usually in the early 
grades of school. Pattoms different from this are due to exceptional 
circumstances. It is cl^ that the war on drop-out will be lost or won 
in the lower grades, particularly grade L This fact calls for careful at- 
tention to the grade I ^ool environment, the physical setting, 
teachers, and leamii^/teadiing materials. This undCTlinra the need 
for extenrive pre-sdiool classes e^Kcially for the rural po<» and the 
deprived and disadvantage groups of children of all localities. 

Utilising lK>th community resources and non^formal educa- 
tic y consolidation of the present school system and improvement of 
its efndency is po!»ible, with conseqt^t reduction in drop*out 
rates. There is need for continuous investigation in this area, to 
explore newer pathways to sohv the problem. Utili^tion of com- 
munity rcsmxrces is hanUy ^ped except m very few country in 
the region, but the potent^ is great. 
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The drop'Ont problem in primary education 



There it no one single or limple answer to the problem of 
drop-out. There are many denrable measures which may be taken 
to enhance the holdii^ po%ver of the school, but their effectiveness 
and importance .will vary according to numerous socio-cultural 
factors. Both the 1967*' and the 1980**Unesco surveys found 
little correlation between wastage and selected sodo-ec^nomic 
indicators. The rather more complex 1980 analysis concluded that 
%^ile drop-out was more closely related to overall economic, educa 
tional and demographic factors, repetition seemed more related to 
factors within the educational system.^'' 

When the primary cycle is over long or too short it can be 
changed. For instance Thailand shortened its primary cycle from 
seven to six years in 1979*f In India, some states count the first 
five years as the primary cycle and some count onty the Ttnt four, 
leading not only to some overall statistical confusion about what 
constitutes the primary level, but probably also contributing to 
the drop-out rate at grade IV* f In the niilippines also, rural schools 
that end the primary level at grade IV probably account for part of 
the drop-out rate observed there'? Lengthening the primary cycle 
by one year may be helpful to upgrade the quality of literacy reten- 
tion and of primary education in general Upgrading of incomplete 
schools must be done also. One or two-tcachcr schools are mostly 
inadequate for the attainment of UPE and elimination of drop-out. 

In some cases, shortcnii^ the school day may be useful in 
preventing drop-out. In the large urban slums, a school day of only 
two to three hours is far more attractive to %vorlui^ children than 
one of five or six hours. In some pibt projects, a two-hour school 
day enables street children to gain an education, while at the same 
time not neglecting to earn their own livelihood'? 

UiieMoBaaetteVoLl.No.2.(vidt 
IbU. p. J 34-135. 
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Sec Thalkmi report In thil vohunc. 

Seelndimiepoitiotlilstfoltmie. 

^ Mom DvmlaQ Vitteio. dt. p. 43 

Fof ewapte. Unden^Wkfcd Chfldreg'» EdMittonia Ptqject (UCEP) in Btmlrtftii 
£. Satlir. op. ctt, p.lOS-107. 
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Shortening the school cyde firom Ave to two yours for older 
students may be a ymy of imparting primary education to them and 
preventing drop-out. For the late entrant to the primary school, a 
shortened primary cycle would be more attractive than l^ing placed 
in the beginning grade with very much younger children. 

From very limited data presented here, there appears to be a 
strong link between repetition and drop*out with repetitk>n pre* 
disposing children towards eventual drop-out. As it would be easier 
to improve internal conditions indudve of wastage than external 
ones, it seems that one way to prevent drop-out would be to tackle 
first the problem of repetition. Measures taken to abolish repetition 
and to improve the holding power and attractiveness of the school 
might 1m an indirect way of helping to reduce dropH>ut also. For 
children of the poor and disadvantaged groups, the onus should 
surely be on the schcwl to help them stay in the system and complete 
the primary cyde. 

There are no clear cut answers. However, in the region as a 
%vhole, much progress has twen made between 1960 and 1980 with 
respect to increased enrolment ratios, increased retention, decreased 
drop-out rates and decreased rates of rei^titiou. During this time, 
several countries have increased enrolment to 95 per cent or more of 
the primary school age-group, and retentk>n to the end of the pri* 
mary cycle of 100 per cent. These countries include Malaysia, 
Singapore, and the Republic of Korea. 

Another group of countries enrol 90 to 100 per cent of their 
students but experience drop-out during the primary level. These 
countries are the Philippines, Sn Lanka, Indonesia, Thailand, Burma 
and V^et Nam. 

The third group which comprises Afghanistan, Pakistan, India, 
Nepal, Bhutan, and Bangladesh, enrol less than 90 per cent of their 
age-group and they experience hi^ drop-out rates usually in exce^ 
of 50 per cent. As compared with 1960 however, these countries 
have also improved their position. 

In the push for UPE, the elimination of drop-out is possibly 
the most vital factor. As IIM. I^iUips stated, in his comprehensive 
world survey, '^the greatest single quantitatiw contribution to be 
made wovdd be to eliminate drop-out''" It the schools could retain 
all those ¥iho enroll the boost to the literacy rate would be signiHcant 

HJf. PhiIB|>t. Batk Bduastim : A WarU C/mSm^ London, John WOey, 1975. 
pi 142. 
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and the efficiency of the tdiool fyitem greatly enhanced. Unfortunate- 
le dropK>ut occun, even in thoie countriei with fairly high literacy 
rates, whik the problem in those %vith literacy rates less than 40 per 
cent is severe. 

In general, factors affectii^ drop-out, both those internal 
as well as external to the educational system are well known. The 
importance of these factors will vary between countries and between 
regions within the countries. The use of more incentives needs con- 
sideration, and continued encouragen^ctit should be given to disad- 
vantaged groups especially to the very ^uoi and to girls. Involvement 
of the community in the primary educational process has hardly be- 
gun, but several experimental models illustrate ways of community 
participation. In the same way, non-formal structures and sqiproaches 
may be extended to supplement the ensting formal primary school 
system. 

Measures taken need not be costly. Structural reorganization is 
almost cost free and yet can be effective. Automatic promotion to 
abolish repetition is not an expensive measure, particularly if skilled 
community persons are used to help children overcome difficulties 
and keep up with their grade levcL Tapping communhy resources 
may be the most cost-effective measure and also the most education- 
ally rewarding, particularly in proviuon of baric educatk>nal in- 
frastructure. The measures are not simple, but given the political and 
administrative will to elimfaiate drop-out in the drive for UPE, much 
can be accomplished to brii^ equality of opportunity to every child 
%vho enrols, as experiences of the countries reported here illus^te. 
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Int ro d uctio n 

During the period from July to October 1983^ the Shaanxi 
Pedagogical Institute made an inquiry into the question of drop*out 
in the primary schoob in the rural areas of Huxian County , Shaanxi 
Province, with a view to studyii^ the effect of the policy, orientation 
and measures adopted in primary education in the countryside. 

The survey covered the population, natural resources, economic 
development and educational fadUtks of the Huxian Comity, and 
attempted to invest^te the actual situation of the school-age 
children and the 313 primary sdiools of the whole county. 

The findings show that, relying on the superior socialist system 
and under the leadership of the County Committee of the Communist 
Party of CSiina, the vast number of educators and the broad masses 
of the people of Huxian Goimty have achieved universal primary 
education in t!ie county after hard work over a period of more than 
30 years, and especially in the recent five years. 

The enrolment in the primary schoob has reached 70,922, 
which is 15.1 per cent of the total population. Hie average enrol* 
ment rate is over 98 per cent in the past five years, the stable enrol* 
ment rate being maintained at 97 per ^nt. The rate of drop*out has 
been reduced to 1.04 per cent and the rate of graduation has reached 
88.8 per cent. 

The universalization of primary education in Huxian County 
shows that althoi^ the development of education b naturally gov^ 
emed by economic growth, it b, at the same time, affected by political 
and other factors. 

The survey covers the following aspects: 

— A Brief ^^ew of Huxian County 

Educational Development in Huxian County, a (fistorical 
Revkw 

— Sampling Analysb of Drop-out in Huxian Primary Schoob 
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The drop-out problem in primary edwation 

- Measuri f Taken to Reduce Drop-out in Huxian County 

- Huxian County's Experknce in Univtnal Primary Educar 
tion 

- Thoughts on the County's Education in Future 

A brtof vitw of Huxian County 

Huxian County is situated in the middle of Guanzhong nam, 
alKJUt 40 kilometres from the provincial capital, the ancient city of 
Xi'an, It has a total area of 1,255 square kilometres, including a 
mountainous area of 704 square kilometres* The whole county 
consists of twenty*three communes and towns, including two moun* 
tain communes, with a total population of 469,550 in 94,944 house- 
holds. The ^cultural popubtbn b 418,850, in 86,990 houwholds. 

Being endowed with favourable natural conditions, fertile 
land, mild climate and ridi resources, the county is often known as 
••saver Huxian", 

Huxian County is now one of the grain and cotton base areas 
of Shaanxi Province, The main cereal crops are wheat, rice and 
maize, while the industrial crops include cotton, rape, peanuts, 
cayenne pepper and garlic According to the recent data there are 
such mineral resources as gold, copper, iron, quartz, marble, lime^ 
stone, graphite, asbestos, talciun, dolomite and red feldspar. 

Since the Third Plenary Session of the Eleventh Central Crnn* 
mittee of the Communist Party of China, the economic development 
of the county has l^en gaining im{^tus. In 1982, the gross industrial 
and agricultural output value of the county topped 200 mfHion yuan^^ 
surpassing all previous records. 

As the economic situation improved, it has provided increased 
material assurances for educational development. Now the county 
has 375 middle and primary schools, among which there are 13 
senior middle schools and regular mid(Ue schools, 27 junbr middle 
schools, four agricultural schoob, 258 regular primary schoob (in* 
eluding 42 primary schools with junior middk school classes at* 
tached)„ and 73 lower primary schoob. There are also one teachers' 
training school and one kindergarten run by the county. 
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The total enrolment of the middle and primary achools is 
106,278, among which there are 7,1 73 ienior middle school students, 
27,668 junior middle school students, 515 agricultural school students 
and 70,922 pufub. The number of teaching and administrative staff 
of middle and primary schools is 5,564, of %vhich 2,606 are in middle 
schools and 2,929 in primary schools. The enrobnent of students has 
increased by 51 per cent and the number of teaching and adminis- 
tratwc staff by 280 per cent, as compared with the respective figures 
of 1965. Since the restoration of the coUege entrance examination in 
1977, 4,954 new students have been sent to institutions of higher 
education and specialized secondary schools, from Huxian County. 

Educational devarofiinent in Huxian County: A historical ravicw 

In the (^ng Dynasty, the literati pursued their studies in 
academies of classical learning or old style private schools, and 
scholars were selected for the officialdom through the imperial 
examination system. Towards the end of the (^ng Dynasty, some 
forms of innovations in education were initiated, with the result 
that the imperial examinatbn system was abolished and Westernized 
schools were set up. After the Revolution of 1911, education in 
such types of schools spread gradually. 

In the last years of the Qing Dynasty, the academy of classical 
learning in Huxian County, i.e., Mingdao Academy, was closed, and a 
higher primary school was set up in its place. Later, it was named 
the First County Higher Primary School. This was the earliest new 
type schrol founded in Huxian County. 

Under the sponsorship of the Oiinese patriots, educational 
undertakings made much headway in Huxian County. By 1933, 
there were already ten higher primary schools and 235 lower pri- 
mary schools in the county. Nevertheless, as the labouring people 
were living in poverty, none of them could afford to send their 
children to school. It was only those from the well-to-do f^ilies 
%vho could get an educatbn. Until 1949, the enrolment irate of 
school-aged children was still bebw 30 per cent. 

After the foundii^ of the People's Republic of Oiina, the 
CSiinese Communist Party and the People's Government paid great 
attention to cultural emaiicipation of the hbouring people and 
their children's r%ht to receive an education. They not only organoed 
numerous leam-to^ead classes to wipe out illiteracy amoi^ the 
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young men and women, but o exerted all efforts to make primary 
education universal By 1955, the enrolment rate of the primary 
schoob in Huxian County had already risen to 70 per cent. In 1958. 
the number of pupils in the primary schools reached 453S3, an 
increase of 15,792 over that of 1956, and the enrolment rate in- 
creased to 97 per cent. During the period of the temporary difficulties 
for three years (1960-1962), the enrobnent rate dropped. From the 
Period of Readjustment till 1965, the county set up 341 part-farming 
and part-study schools, in addition to the 94 regular primary schools 
and 233 lower primary schools. The number of pupils rose again to 
59,354, and the enrolment rate returned to 97 per cent. 

During the ten years of great disturbances, of the Cultural 
Revolution, the steadily developfaig national economy suffered serious 
setbacks and the newly fburishing educational undertakings were 
also affected. The state-paid teachers of the county were sent to the 
countryside to do manual labour. The part-farming and part-study 
schoo'" were closed down, and the school-houses, furniture, books, 
teaching apparatus and other facilities wore neglected. Some classes 
were given in mills or on stages. Earthen platforms and wooden 
boards often served as tables or benches. Some students brought 
their own stools and did the v^iting on their Ups. School administra- 
tion was chaotic. In 1972, the statistics showed that the enrohncnt 
rate of the school-age children of the whole county was only 88 per 
cent, while the drop-out rate was around 10 per cent 

In 1976, the Bureau of Education of Huxian County spent 
a year consolidating the 375 middle and primary schools in the 
county. The Bureau appointed headmasters and deans for the 261 
regular primary schools and sent senior teachers to the 91 lower 
primary schools. Teachers from state-run schools were rojuired to 
register anew, and their qualifications checked. Teachers in schools 
run by local people were subjected to a coroprehenrive examination 
concerning their cultural level, teaching experience and state of 
health. 480 unqualified teachers were dinnissed. Files were esubliih- 
cd for teachers in schools run by local people, and the teachers were 
issued certificates of appointment or probation. This has laid a good 
foundation for universal primary education. 

^Thc Bureau also urged all the schools to check school propei *y 
and accounts and established a rational system of administration. 
The teachers and students were called upon to mend school walls. 
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tidy up the idiool yards and repair the desks and benches. The 
teachers were encouraged to take bitiatives in teaching, and the 
students, to study diligoitly. The state of disorder in the schoob 
was completely changinl. 

After the National Conference on Educatbnal Wtn-k held in 
1978, the Party Committee and the People's Goverxunent of Huxian 
County studied the (k>cuments of the conference in earnest, reviewed 
the educational work, summed up their expoienn, drew lessons 
from the past, and applied these to the current situation. They 
speeded up the elimination of illiteracy andsct about establishing 
universal primary education. After five ^ars of asdduous effort, 
remarkable success has been achieved. Illiteracy has been wiped out 
among most of the youi^ men and %t^men, and primary education 
has been made neariy universaL 

Swnpling mslysis of dropout 

Raising the stable enrolment rate and rcducii^ the drop-out 
rate is the key to univer^ primary education. The Bureau of Educa- 
tion of Huxian County has made it a rule to check the drop-out in 
primary schools, analyse the caiues, and adopt appropriate measures 
at the beginning and the end of each school term. This has been car- 
ried out every year with persevoance. An extensiw inquiry about 
drop-outs in the 313 primary schools of the w^le county was made 
in July 1983. 

Tsbiel. Drop^>iitattbefirfoBS|ywtesiaiMimrysdioo!s,HiudsnC«Miitfy 

(Sclwolsrciu 1982-1983) 
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Table 1 shows that the number of female drop-outs is kurgor 
than that of males, and the number for the higher grades exceeds 
that for the lower grades. Th^ re&son is that people do not pay 
much attention to givls' schoolii^ owing to the influence of the 
remnant feudalistic ideology. This has its historical and social roots. 
In Old China, the traditional concept was: "Ignorance is a virtue of 
women". As girb were to get married sooner or later, very few of 
them went to school. Although more than 30 years have elapsed 
since liberation, some people have not yet freed themselves from 
the feudal ideological yoke of regardii^ men as supeior to women. 

The different situations in the mountain area and the plains 
district have also been examined. 

Table 2 shows that the drop-out rate in the mountain area is 
higher than that in the plains district. According to statistics of re- 
cent years, the vnrolment rate in the mountain area is about 5 per 
cent lower than that in the plains district. Statistics of dixjp-outs 
from the well-off suburb commune, the Shijing Commune, which 
is economically a Utile below the aver^, and the relatively poor 
Taping Commune in the Qinling Mountains, have also been analyzed. 

The statistics in Table 3 show that the drop-out rate in the 
well developed area is relatively low compared to the others. The 
economic conditions of the three communes are shown in Table 4. 

From the above f^urcs the higher the pupik' grade is and the 
older the pupils grow, the higher the drop-out rate becomes. This 
is the consequence brought about by the traditional contempt for 
education. This way of thinking, comes from the influence of the self- 
sufficient small scale peasant economy. Qiina has had a long period 
of feudal society of over 2,000 years, in which the self-sufficient 
small scale peasant economy occupied a dominant position. One of 
the characteristics of this economy is reflected in the saying: "Men 
are to plough and women to weave". People acquired the knowledge 
they needed in their daily life and production from the simple 
experience of their fore-fathers, without resorting to culture and 
education. This mode of production and way of living served to 
mould tl ir views on knowledge and education. Such remnant in- 
fluences can still b observed today. Short-s%htcd parents let their 
school children help in household and farm chores so as to add a 
little to the family earnings, without thinking of the future. 
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In Zu-an Commune, there are 35 pupil drop-outs (accounting 
for 0.8 per cent of the total number of pupils of the commune), 
of ivhom 17 (49 per cent of the drop-outs) serw as family auxiliary 
labourers. The situation is more or less the same with Songcun 
Commune and Pangguang Commune. 

Table 5 gives is an analysis of pupil drop-out in Zu-an Com* 
mune, Songcun Commune and Pangguang. 

With regaid to sex, the niunber of dropH>ut girls is lai^ than 
that of boys; as to lorality difference, the drop*out rate in the moun* 
tain area is higher than in the plams; so far as the economic condi* 
tions are concerned, the rate in underdeveloped areas exceeds that in 
well-devebpcd areas; and in respect of age and grade, the number in 
the hig^o* ^wlcs is above that in the lower grades. Pupils leave 
school more often because of financial difficulties or lack of labour 
force in the family, than for other reasons. 

Huxian County is one of the counties in ohaanxi Province and 
in the Northwest, whose educational undertakings has developed fair- 
ly rapidly, and hence the question of pupil drop-out is not very 
serious. But if positive preventive measures are not taken, new illitei^ 
ates will certainly appear. In view of this, at the beginning of the faQ 
term this year, the County Bureau of Education organbed an inspec- 
tion team to find out how all the schools undertook to get the 
school-agers enrolled in the new term. 

Mtasum taken to reduce the dropH)ut rate 

a) Developmental motivation. After the Third Plenary Session of 
the Eleventh Central Committee of the Communist Party of China, 
the economic system in the countryside in Huxian County changed a 
great deal. The agricultural economy developed quickly with the 
practice of various systems of production. The economy thrived and 
the peasants grew rich. Presently, ^culture is in a period of trann- 
tion from the traditional to the mmlem production practices* Peasants 
have come to realize that the past experience in production, handed 
down from older generations, and the conventional farming methods 
can hardly fit in with the needs of develc^ing rural agriculture. The 
broad masses of the peasants earnestly demand better education, 
the training of qualified and talented persons, and "scientific farm- 
ing" experiments. 
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Cadres at the county level laid diat reports on icientinc 
farming and dhrenified economy oi^anized in the county were mc»t 
welcome* All the peasant who had some schooling were eager to 
consult this kind of report, as well as materials on sdofm and tedi- 
nol<^ in agriculture. Statistics diow that 16 training Kttions on 
science and technology were organized by the departments con- 
cerned in the county in 1982, totaling more than 29,600 (parson - 
time). The above figures suggest that peasants hme a better under* 
standing of the importance of ^^intelligence inwstment". They woe 
not satisHed widi the conditions of the existent primary Khoob 
where *'boys at earthen d^s became Musty toys* after class hours*\ 

b) Improving school &cilitiesL There was a g^t deal of mass 
support for fanproving education, both by the collective and by 
individuals. In four yean time, the problem has been solved Con- 
tributions have been made by the State, with tibe collective makings 
up of remainmg amount from the local sdiool funds. Thus, class* 
rooms, desks and other school facilities are now, by and large, suf- 
ficient Necessary funds were guaranteed to provide for universal 
elementary education and help lower the rate of drop-outs. 

During the four years from 1979 to 1982, the people of 
Huxian County invested over 6,380,000 yuan in increasing school 
facilities, out of \^ich a sum of approximately 4,800,000 was from 
collective coital, including the conversion of labour power and 
buildmg materials. It was about 75 per cent of the total investment, 
averaging 12 yuan per head on the basis of the local rural peculation* 
They built 3,401 bays of new classrooms, with a total floor space of 
33.3 per cent of the figure prior to 1979. Most of the new classrGK>m 
buildings are of brick and timber constmctiom The length, width 
and daylighting of these classrooms generally are in accordance with 
the teaching requirements. They also repaired and rebuilt 2,616 bays 
of old classrooms. The floor space of all the new classrooms and the 
repaired or rebuilt ones is 47 per cent jf the total ^ace. In the 
meantime, they boujij^t and repa^ed 33,236 sets of desks and bendi- 
es, or 60 per cent of the total number existent presently in the %^ole 
county. Now, there is no building considered as dangerous in 90 per 
cent of the county schools; every class has its own classroom; 98 per 
cent of the pupils have wooden desks and benches; toicfaers have 
^^ofHce and bedroom in one*', and writing tables, ^airs and l^ds to 
furnish their rooms; 85 per cent of schook there have their school 
signs, ^tes, walls, gardois and ^oru ground; 70 per coit of the 
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schools have small ploto for agricultural prochiction. This has im- 
proved the study conditions for the pupils nnnarkably. Wherau one- 
fifth of die pupils had to have their danes in stock rooms or on 
theatre stages and more than 50,000 pupils sat at earthen desks and 
uneven stools in class before these improvements were made. 

Yupili are at school to learn how to read and write and to grow 
healthfly, and that the school should be a children's paradise. Yet« 
in the past, there were only small playgrounds in most of the primary 
schools in Huxian County. The pupib did not have many outnde 
actwities except running or playing among themsekes. In 1982, 
having generally solved . the problem of providing adequate school 
buildings and furnishing the Huxian Educational Bureau called on 
the masKs of pcawntflf the fchool authorities and production bri* 
gades and teams to give finandal and material »ipport, and gather 
and make use of waste materials for helping the schools with sports 
apparatus. They also adopted methods of granting mbsidies and 
rewards by the Government As a result, more than 5,200 items of 
sports apparatus were turned out, vAikh cmt over 150,000 yuan. 
The part subsidicd and awarded by the government was only 30,000 
yuan. Now, 80 per cent of the primary schools have table tennis, 
badminton, swings, teet^*totters (sec-sawt), slides and sandy areas 
with jumping facilities. 

Some even have steel stands for basket ball games and a 60 
metre track* Students have a great variety of significant activities 
their Physical Training clasKS and af^ class activiti^ They are 
no longer merely foding around. The peasants said satisfactorily, 
*'Now the school looks like a school CSiildren all love to go to 
school** Some nearby pre-school aged chfldren often beg their 
grandparents earnestly to take them there to have fun, as if to 
quench their thirst. 

What's more, in the first half of 1983, the county mobilaed 
the masses of peasants to contribute money for the purchase of more 
than 5,500 pkces of teaching ^paratus. This was apfn'oxinrately 
50,000 yuan worth, equivalent to the three years* total appropriation 
by the Government 

To improve school conditions is an important factor among 
others in the reduction of the dmp^mt rate and in raising the rate of 
universal education. 
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c) Removing bad iaflucncM. Cki the oth^ hand, in ordar to re- 
duce the drop*out rate, it u alK> important to efiminate bad in- 
fluences from die old sockty and bring about changes in people's 
views. The correct way of achieving the purpose is by reasoning, 
educating and giving systematic guidance. For examplci at the meet- 
ings for cadres from production brigades, conununesy and the county 
departments, and at general memberAip meetings^ the leading cadres 
of the coimty ^yvcmroent emphasized the important role and status 
of culture and education, and of women, in social life and produc* 
tion, and the characteristics of the economic tranaidon of Qiiiuu In 
so doing, people were taught to imderstand the significance of cul* 
ture and education, and of sending girls to school, as they would 
boys. Practice shows that this kind of purposeful propapnda and 
education have prc^uced a significant effect. Now, out of the 70,922 
prspils, the total number presently at K:hcK>l, about 36,000 are boys 
and about 34,000 are girls. 

d) Using flexible measures. The development in the economy and 
culture is different in different areas. Huxian County, thcmg^ not 
very large, has mountain areas and flatlands» and some production 
teams and communes are wealthy, some comparatiwly poor. In 
order to reduce the drop-out rate, many flexible meaAires have been 
taken for different cases. 

The rise of the drop-out rate of the whole county was mainly 
due to the increasing number of drop-outs in mountain areas. To 
solve this problem, Huxian County adopted the following measures: 

- Providing several teaching sites for one school — the loca- 
tions the teaching sites were related to the s^dfic 
characteristics of the mountainous region. For example, 
Laoyu Commune set up four regular primary schools and 
17 bwer primary schoob for 781 pupils in the yAkole 
commune. 

- Adopting a variety of forms in running schools: full-time 
programmes, part-time programmes* morning and emiing 
classes; and pupQs were given special permission to bring 
their younger brothers and sisters with them. 

- Helping die pup0s to overcome some particular difficulties 
on their way to school Wangxianping Primary School of 
Baimiao Pec^te's Commtme is ^tuat«i on a mountain tc^t 
some diourand metres above Ka level The mountain padis 
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were nanow and ilqppcry on mowy or ramy daygi PupOi 
hsd to gmr up the journey completely until the foQowmg 
fpringi One mod^ teller, omvinoal teadien to repair 
the patfai. Furthermore* he rebuilt a radm at a twi>*way 
transmtter* k> that, in poor weather tiie tester could 
teach at ichod« n^ile the i tudenti liften^ and taliped to 
htm from their Irome. The County Education Bureau 
examined the good experioioe of die school and then pro* 
vided every primary idiool in die mountam areas with a 
two-%ray transmitta' kV 

— Providing the fchcM>li ynih teachers in mountain areas. The 
^oob ^ere badly needed teadiers, to the County Bureau 
selected some senior middle i^ool graduates from plain 
areasr assessed thdr profidency, and then sent the quali- 
fied ones to teadi in the mountain cureas. The State jmid 
them regular salarin and ga^ them q>ecial mbsidies to 
cover the esif^nses of shoes and socks, heating and class 
activiti^ 

- Making regular inspections of mountain area schoob by 
the Cminty Education Bureau. This enabled the Bureau 
members to mIvc prdblems rig^t on the MpoU The two 
heads of the County Education Bureau visited every 
mountain arra school, big ixc smalL 

The Cminty Education Bureau stipulated that the school 
authorities in any part of &e county diould find ways to hdp pupils 
from poor families to co^ their tuition fees* Wdbei Primary Sdiool 
and XingiLoig Village Sdiool carried out part work and part study 
programme s. They organized pupils in Rowing vcgctablcf in the 
•chool yards and in gathering mcdidnaJ herbs. Thus the pupils did 
not have to pay for their hookas Hie County Education Bureau 
granted subsidies to mountain areas whidi lacked fuiuis for educa* 
tion. Thete nikstdki %irere ba^d on the fiiumdal Situations in dif- 
ferent teanu ar d brigades, and were given in two ways: either in- 
cidental grants o/ regular subsidies. As a rmih, some pupils from the 
poorer families were able to complete their elementary schooling. 

e) Qnafity of education. Redudi^ the drop-out n^te and iiurreas- 
ing the regular attendance rate are both dosefy related to the quafity 
of the teadiing staf 1 The quality of primary sdiool education cannot 
be guaranteed without a weE-quaSfied teaching staff. Tliat is why 
Huxian County has also devoted much attention to the training of 
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teachers. Among 2,929 primary school teachers in the whole county, 
2,109 (72 per cent) are not statc*paid teachers but are from schoob 
run by the local pei^e* Some of these local teadim did not have 
much schoolii^ thenuelves, and sometimes even mided pupils in 
their learning; some knew littk alK>ut teaching technkjues and the 
effects of their teaching remained poor; some could not maintain 
discipline among the pupils so the Khool ^irit was not pMd; some 
were not qualified teachers at all or not fit for the teaching post 
Since 1978, the G>unty Education Bureau has conwHdated the 
teaching staff three Umes, discharging more than 7(H) unqualified or 
incompetent staff memt^rs. For the purpose of raising the working 
efficiency of the teachers in service, the county ran a special school 
for teachers to undertake advanced studies* All commur .s in the 
county set up branch schools for teachers" full time, or short-term 
programmes of training for teachers. They curganbcd teachers in 
taking correspondence courses, carrying out rescardi activities, and 
learning by self-instruction. Through a variety of channelst they 
succeeded in raising the vocational competence of teachers to dif- 
ferent levels. After reorganization and training, the political and 
cultural quality of the teachers was improved. According to an 
investigation, about 80 per cent of the teachers are well qualified 
and fit for their teaching jobs now. The number of teachers form 
schools nm by the local people tends to remain stable. Many of 
them have become the backbone of the teaching staff. 

To popularize elementary education, it is not enough that 
all the school*age children are at school; the quality of education 
should also be taken into serious consideratbm The primary schoob 
in Huxian County attach great importance to the all-round im- 
plementation of the Party's educational policy and try by every 
means possible to improve the quality of learning and teaching. 
They pay great attention to educating pi^ils in the lig^t of the 
**Four Insists", patriotim, communist morality and ideals* Besides 
that, they earnestly put the '^Pupils Regulations^' into effect and 
actively carry out the "Fwe Stresses and Four Points of Beauty" 
and **Be'G(XKi^t-Three (keep fit, ftudy hard and wwk well) Move- 
ment*' according to the students' characteristics. Now the school 
spirit, discipline, and the learning environment have changed a great 
deal. The pupils' style of study has changed completely. There were 
6,733 "three-good" pupils in the whole county, about one-tenth of 
the total number. Tlicy made great efforts to teach all the pupils 
undi^aragingly and raise their basic knowkdge. Also they cultivated 
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their pncttcal abilityi and helped thoK itudents who were lagg^g 
behind in thtk itudiet by ghring them individual coaching* GiaduaUy, 
the learner adiie^^tnentf wm miidi improved. At the same timCt 
they iniiftcd on having 'Thyttcal training (FT) dauei» morning 
exerdiet and outticte dan activities*' and carried out ^*The National 
Physical Training Standards*'. Togethn with the health departments* 
they took an active part in the preventbn of dis^ues. They gave 
spedal care to the training of FT* music and arts teachers. And the 
students often held t^orts games, and painting, handwriting and 
singing contests. Through these activities, the educatioiml quality was 
raised and the drop*out rate reduced. 

To prevent drop-outs, it is necessary to strengthen manage- 
ment They believe a stable school attendance canr only be achieved 
throi^ strengthen^ management and consistent work in that 
re^tt. This is not a task which should be done just once or twice, 
and could not be accomplished in one or two years. Since 1980, they 
have made it a rule that all the primary schook must register school- 
aged children at the beginning of the sdiool year. Teachers went 
from house to house and village to village to get the school*age 
children to go to school Every mid-year they had a general check-up 
on the work. Word was giwn that any drop-out pupib could return 
to class whenever they wanted to and no one should look down upon 
them. If pupils had difficulties, the Kh<K>l authorities were ready 
to help; teachers were sent to help with make-up work for missed 
classes; permission was given to allow them to bring their younger 
brothers or sisters with them to school or to study part time. To 
raise the rate of graduates they stipulated that schools should ask 
the pupils under 15 years of ^ who had done five years' courses, but 
MftTt not up to the requirements, to repeat unsuccenful courses at 
school Any school with a hi^ drop-out rate or repeater rate was not 
fit to be an advanced M:hooL 



Huxini County's sxpiriMiai hi unhmwl primary aduatfcm 

Huxian County has achieved remarkable success in universaliz* 
ing primary education* Their rich experience is hi^ly enlightening. 
The following is a brief summary of a few of the a^cts. 

a) rhe study and understandii^ of poUdes ami procedures. Early 
m 1973, everything was not in its normal way of development. The 
leaders in Huxian County held the view that they diould not be 
condemned if they endeavoured to he^ children go to school After 
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studying the relevant initructions of Comrade Mao Ze Dong and 
C^^mrade !^ou En4ai*s directtve» "Universal primary education is a 
bade poUcy of ours'\ they came to a better understanding of the 
problem* During that year, they made special efforts in the work« 
and the enrolment of school-aged children noticeably increased. 

In Ganhe Commune, which is situated in the northwest of 
Huxian County in the Weihe River and the Ganhe River basin, the 
peasants had fairly good eduoition* They used new technolc^ in 
agriciiltural production and practiced sdenti^ fsrming on a large 
scale quite early. In the Xisongcun Production Brigade of this com- 
mune, the average grain yield per mu* readied 1,166 jin^ in 1982. 
Two hundred and thirty thousand jin of No. 21 1 wheat, an improved 
variety, %vere sent to tl^ seeds company of the county. Sixth per 
cent of the families got an income of 1,000 yuan. On the contrary* 
in some other communes and production brigades very little progress 
in agricultural production was made due to lacking adequate educa- 
tion and due to using old methods of cultivation. Practice and 
reality taught the county leaders that it was bnpossible to bring 
about agricultural modernization in the countryside which is full of 
illiterate and semi-illiterate peasants; that if the peasants had no 
education, they could not master modem agricultural technology, 
and that if the broad masses of the labouring people remained 
uneducated, nothing could mentioned of the adiiewment of 
material civilization and moral virtues. 

After the Third Plenary Session of the Elewnth Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of China, the Party Committee of 
Huxian County vigorously led the work of bringing order out of 
diaos and taking measurro for thoroi^h-going reform on the edwra- 
tional front. As a result, negatiw influences were eliminated and the 
enthusiasip vast numbers of teachers and educaton was aroused* 
The Twelfth N'ational Congress of the Party showed great foresight 
by pointing out that education was one of the important strategic 
elements. 

The Bureau of Education of Huxian County made a kHous 
study of Comrade Deng Xiaoping's exposition on educational work 
and of the documents of the Twetfth National Cmigress. They further 
understood that in order to realize the glorious goal of making the 
annual gross industrial and agricultural out|nit value four tanes as 
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much as that of the previous year by the end of this century, it was 
not enough just to rely on more investment, more equ^>ment and 
more manpovver. To strive for sdentiftc and technoIogi<aI pn^ss 
and better managen»nt was alK> necessary, and education was the 
foundation for training and brii^ing up qualified scientists and 
tedmidans and raising the level of sdence and technology and 
management. Universal primary education was the cornerstone of 
this foundatk>n. Hiey also realized that piqails today would shoulder 
the task of building the country ten or twenty years later, and 
n^^ether or not they would be brcMig^t up as a new genoration with 
ideals, morality, culture and disdpline would be of vital importance 
to the future of the country and the people. 

On the other hand, they also saw that after the implementa- 
tion of the system of pnMiuction re^nsibility in the countryside, 
changes occurred in the system of agricultural economic manage- 
ment, in the structure within agriculture, and in the ways of farming. 
There em^iged a vigorous mass campaign among the peasants, for 
studying and using sdence. Since 1980, peasants' technical schools 
have been set up one after another, and have enjoyed great populari- 
ty. There are 437 families in Xirongcun deduction Brigade of Ganhe 
Commune. They set up a central tcdmical school for peasants with 
affiliated agricultin^ and fruit-cultivatii^; schools. They also formed 
advisory groups to give irtstructions on cultivation, manuring, pests- 
prevention and farm madiinery repairing. These appeared in the 
brigade one hundred "families with sdence and technology^, 
amounting to 27 per cent of the total households. Liangzhuang 
Production Brigade ran a peasants' technical school which planned to 
take in 30 students. But v^en the school started, 60 people came to 
attend the dasses. 

Through practice and reality, the leaders of the Party Commit- 
tee, and the administration of Huxian County, further nmlized the 
position and role of education in accomplishing modernization of 
agriculture. They went all out to tap the potentialities for investment 
in education. Accordii^ to the statistics, the total expenditure of the 
county in the period 1979-1982 was 47,198,000 yuan, of which 
13,414,000 yuan, i.c. 28 per cent of the total was funds for educa- 
tion. This figure has been rising yearly. 

b) The key step is to enhance management As the leaders of the 
county and the comrades of the educational and administrative 
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departments attached importance to education and gained a better 
•mderitanding of the problem, they quickly adopted effective 
nKiiSurcf. 

i) Twice tlwy readjusted the distribution of the schools. 
The first time, they combined 85 icattered ioiior middle 
schools and nine-year course schoob into 22 soiior middle 
schools (or con^>Iete middle schools). The second time, 
they combined 22 senior middle Khools and 8b ei^t-year 
course schools into IS senior middle schools {ox complete 
schools) and 27 junior middle schools. The number of 
primary schools %vith junior middle sdhool classes attadied 
was reduced to 41. In this way. more money could be 
i^ared and more teachers provided for primary schooL 

ii) They made every effort to enlist financial support to im- 
prove the conditions needed for running schools. 

iii) They selected ? number of {^tous with dedication and 
professional skills to be the heads of the schools. At 
present, all the headmasters and deans are setected and 
ass^ned to the primmy sdioob by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion of the county. Every year, they are nibject to a pro- 
ficiency assesanent to guard against incompetent sdiool 
leadership. 

iv) They return the power of recruitn»nt, assignment and 
transference of teadiers to the Bureau of Educatbn, thus 
putting an end to teachers being asked freely to do other 
kinds of work. TTie ass^;nment of graduates from normal 
schools was also put under the jurisdiction of the Bureau. 

v) They improved the system of management by dividing the 
county into several educational inaction districts and 
appointing a cadre to be in diarge of education in every 
commune, thus ensuring the fulfibnent of all the work 
concerning educatbn. 

vi) They jwrsistently carried on regular supervision and inspec- 
tion of the educational work. The county head responable 
for education, the Director of the Bureau of Education 
and the cadres of the communes in charge of educatbn all 
fulfilled their tasks. In 1981 a work team headed by the 
leading comrades of the Standing Committee of the 
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County*! People'i Gongrefi diecked on the educational 
%vork in Dawang Commune. Immediately afterwardii they 
put forward to the dqiartmoiti aJtMcemed pioponb for 
improving the condition! for nmning achooli. The idiool! 
of the commtt>e lOon took on a new look. The County 
Bureau of Education abo organized inq[iection teama to 
dieck on the work of the icfaoob leveral time! a year. 

vii) Edt cation %v8i placed on the agenda of the Party Commit- 
tee and of the Feopleli Government of Human County. 
DiicsuBCHu and itudka of the prdl>lan! were undertaken 
whenever it wa! necenary. Education was always an im- 
p<^tant iton included in their summaru! and work plans. 
Thanks to the above n^ntioned measures, this county 
has achieved mariwd progress in universal prinuvy educar 
tion. Practice has pioved that, under the presoit condi- 
tionsy unity of thinkii^, better understandii^ straigthen- 
ed Party's leadarshq> and improved managonent are the 
key to an early realkation of univorRal prinuuy education 
and reduction of the dropKmt rate. 

c) Refiance on the masses and adluiance to iht poScy (tf 'talk- 
ing on Two Legs'* are the main effective means. There u great 
enthusiasn among the masses for setting up and nm n i ng schools. In 
Huxian County, the pec^le atrmda it not a burdoi, but something 
for their own benefit, to bring up the young and to Kt up and run 
schools. They have already ^uned advantages from the development 
of education. In songcun Commune, 70 per cent of the drivoa of big 
and nnaD tractors are middk school graduates. A leadii^ cadre from 
the factory said: **These youngsters have not gone to school for 
nothing. They arc intelligent and clever with their hands. They can 
do whatever they are tau^t. We depend on them to run the factory." 
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The abcyve tabks show that the young and midd]e-^;ed people 
in Huxian^s countryside have quite good education. The level of 
education is in direct ratio to the level of income of the faraifics* 
These educated pec^le indeed play an important role on the fore- 
front of production. There axe 256 ^pedalized technicians and 2,578 
peasant-tedmidansy who are still engaged in production at the basic 
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kvtU %vorktng at the four lewis of the agricultural science network in 
the county. Both figures are di^tly higher than those of the present 
level of the whole country. 

The reality has in^ired the masses. In Huxian County, the 
masses' zeal for promoth^ educatk>n is mainly diown in the follow^ 
inga^cts: 

i) They act on their own initiative to run schools. When the 
poor conditions of the schcrals are observol, many brigades send 
representatives to the County Biireau of Education to ask for the 
approval of then* own plans and suggestions for renovations. In most 
of the cases, old party secretaries and old brigade leaders take upon 
themselves to collect funds^ organize manpower and arrange for 
construction work. They regard helping in running Khools as some- 
thing desirable to do in their remaining years, for the children and 
granddiildren of dieir villages. 

ii) Hiey are always ready to spend money on schools. The 
peasants know that their country is not very rich and it is their duty 
to take out their own money the use of the ^ooL Hence eadi 
team, each village, tries to do its best to help run the schools with or 
without subsidies from the State, ^engzht&ang Production Brigade, 
Niudong Commune took three years to complete the construction 
of a primary school^ which cost more than 55,000 yuan. Every 
commune member contribute 34 yuan. Fang Zhongxian^ a com* 
mune member of Zhangliangzhai Brigade, Qindu Commune, donated 
2,000 yuan to the building of more classrooms for the primary 
school Many peasants have subscribed to new^apers, magazines, 
purchased alarm clocks and made desks and stools for their children 
in order that they can devote themselves to their studies and catch 
up with the good pupils. 

iii) They are concerned about the quality of teadiing and 
learning. They dare to criticiK the principals and teadiers ^o lack 
sense of responsibility in their work. Some even ask the coimty 
teaders to have such people removed. 

iv) They care for the life of tl^ teadiers and students. Some 
teams send peasants to grow vegetabfes and raix pigs for the schools 
to increase the school income and improve the quality of meals at 
school The peasants also he^ in the provision of electricity for the 
schools and water, fomi and firewood for the teadiers. 
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The leaders of the Party and the achninistration of Huxian 
County have made the best use of the situation to encours^ the 
production teams and brigades and the commune members to play 
a positive role in universal primary education to improve the con- 
ditions for running schools. Accordii^ to the county^s financial 
resources they would have needed at least 30 years to fulfil the task 
if they had only relied on the state appropriations for education. 
Thanks to the continuous boost in production in the county in 
recent years^ the production teams and brigades are fairly well-off 
and can afford to help run the schools. Over the four years, the 
awrage contribution by the agricultural population is 12 yuan per 
capita, or only three yuan f^r capita a year, which is not at all a 
burden for the peasants. The ratio of contributions by the local 
people and appropriations by the county and the state for improvii^ 
school conditions is 1:9:30. 

Reality has taught that adherance to the policy of '^walking 
on two legs** and taking all efforts to initmte educational undertak- 
ings is not just an expedient measure for the time being, but a long- 
term policy that must be followed. In the present period of national 
economic readjustment, every endeavour must be made to carry out 
this policy. Even with a well-developed national economy and more 
funds for education in the future, this policy will be continued and 
initiative of all elements of society will be aroused to set up and run 
schoob. In this way the road to uniN^r»l primary education will be 
widened. This is in agreement with the country's situation and the 
actuality of liuxian County. 

v) The orientation is to carry out the educational policies in 
an all-round way to raise the quality of education. 

Materialist dialectics maintain that the relation between 
quality and quantity is the unity of opposites. There is no quality 
without sufficient quantity. On the other hand, quantity without 
quality is but a false one. In universal primary educatbn it is 
necessary, therefore, to place the promotion of the quality of educa- 
tion in an important position. 

The leading comrades in Huxian Coimty have attached great 
importance to quality of educatbn. They have grasped the key work 
of the schools and implemented the educational policies of the Party 
in a comprehensive way. Tb** schoob arc required to hold them- 
selves responsible to the students, the parents and the whole society. 
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QuantitathT evaluation b made of the enrolment rate and the stable 
attendance rate so that the school-a^ children will not quit school 
soon after they are admitted. Qualitative evaluation is made of the 
drop-out rate, the pass rate, and the graduation rate. Pupils^ behav- 
iour after they entor junior middle school and their maturing at 
home and in society are aim obser^^. The criteria to judge a school 
is not only the proportion of pupib entering middle schools but an 
all-round analysis. In 1983, 12,373 grade V pupils from Huxian 
Ck>unty took part in the uni&d examinatmn far entrance to middle 
sdioob conducted by Xianyang Prefecture. The statistics show that 
the average total mark for the three subjects, Chinese, mathematics 
and natural science, the pupils got 191.5, and the graduation rate was 
88.8 per cent. With the improved foundation in the primary sdiools, 
the quality of education in the middle schools has been raised. Ac- 
cording to statistic!, the county has ^t 4,954 students to tedinical 
schools, colleges and universiti^ in the period 1977 to 1983, averag- 
ing 700 per year. In 1983 alone, 606 students were sent to univer- 
sities from this county. The local people have come to see from their 
own experience that children of well-to-do families usually haw a 
better cultural level They have become more hopeful about the 
future with the improved quality of education and are more enthusi- 
astic for setting up and running schcKils* Now the parents whose 
children have not gone to school feel ashamed and the chQdren them- 
selves tend to lower their heads in front of the public Some peasant- 
families that received no education for generations think it a honour 
to send their children to university. Relatives and friends will come 
to congratulate them, and neighbours and villagers will give the 
children a warm send-off. 

A Tentative plan for education in Hux^ County 

After the Twelfth National Congress of the Communist Party 
of China, the Party Committee, the People's Government, and the 
educational and administrative departments of Huxian County 
earnestly studied the dociunents of the Congress and the ipeedies 
by Comrade Hu Yao-bang and Comrade Deng ?Gao^ing, and re* 
viewed the documents, **Some Provisions on Universal Primary 
Education'', issued by the Central Committee. They have further 
realized the role universal primary education plays in gaining both 
spiritual virtues and material civilization. Meanwhile, they have seen 
that the broad masses of peasants are pressed by the increasing need 
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for education and technology. They arc now determined to con- 
solidate the achievement in universal primary education and further 
re-adjust the proportion and relation^qis within the educational 
undertakings. Firstly, they arc to effectively run the two key primary 
schools and 19 commune-nm central primary ikJi(m>1s and turn them 
as quickly as possible into model schools in carrying out the educa- 
tional policies of the Party in an aU-round way, and into centres for 
reference books, materials, equipment and researdies in primary 
education. They arc to make more effort to run the school of 
advanced studies for teachers and raise the level and proficiency of 
the teachers. By the end of 1985, they arc to get all the primary 
school teachers to the level of that above normal school g^duates. 
They will firmly implement the policy of 'Valking on two legs" 
and further improve the conditions for running schools. They are 
to quickly repair the school*houses damag^ by the heavy raiiis 
and make sure there will be no dai^erous houses in the sdiools. 
They are to purchase more books, teaching apparatus and equip- 
ment for physical exercises. They are to raise the quality of educa- 
tion greatly and increa^ the graduation rate of primary schools 
considerably. 

Today, more than 80 per cent of the children between 12 
and 15 are at junior middle sdiools. Hieir plan is to make junior 
middle school education universal by 1990 and achieve the 1:1 
ratio of students at agricultiu-al schools and at ordinary middle 
schools. They are convinced that after assiduous efforts, all their 
aspirations can certainly come true. 
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by K.N. Hmyanniah ; RamachandmtL 



Eifucttionil ftracturt 

India was declared a Republic in 1950, with the enactment of 
its own Constitution. At that time, an Article (45), was introduced in 
the Constitution, ensurii^ Free and Compulsory Education for all 
children up to the age of 14. Due to its geographical vastness and the 
varying local conditions from region to region, it was left to the 
states to administer education as a stote subject, keeping in view the 
broad framework provided in the Constitution. While each state 
endeavoured to fulfll the constitutional directive, each differed in 
its approach. 

Of the 22 states and nine union territories and centrally ad- 
ministerrd areas, elementary education of seven years at a stretch 
exists only in two states, whereas in the remaining areas, it is split 
into two stages, primary and middle. In some states, the primary 
stage is of four years duration ar j in some others, it is of Hve years. 
The middle stage is of three y/.ars duration in most of the stages, 
while it is of two years durr.tijn in one state and four years in 
another state. Even though the duration at the middle stage is three 
years in most of the states, in states where primary classes constitute 
just four years, the middle stage begins with grade V, whereas in 
states where primary stage is of fwc years duration, the middle stage 
commences from grade VL Hiis heterogeneity has culminated in 
considerable confu^on m the assessment of drop-outs even at the 
elementary stage (Figure 1). 

The secondary level is divided into two stages, secondary aiid 
higher secondary. In some states, the latter stage is also known as 
intermediate, prc-univcrsity course or junior college. The secondary 
st^e is normally of two or three yean duration, thereby providing 
a general education course of ten years duration. In one state, the 
higher secondary stage is of three years duration, and in some states, 
the two year secondary course, after an external examination, is 
followed by a yearns hi^er secondary raurse before the student 
qualifies for entrance to the university. In all other states, the 
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flccondary course is foDowed by a two year h^er lecondary course in 
genera! education prior to the degree course. &i lieu of this, there 
are vocational courses v^ich arc either of two year duration or more 
thaii four semesters. However, the vooltional courses do not entitle 
the student to enter degree courses in professional education directly. 

The duration of a degree course is normally of three years in 
most of the universities in the country, although there are universi- 
ties where this is of two year duration. In some univcrsitici, a three 
year honoure course is also provided in different subjects. For pro- 
fessional course, this duration varies dej^nding upon the particular 
requirements. Generally, the Masters (kgree in any disc^line is of 
two year duration after the fnrst degree. 

Even thcHi^ the pattern of general education diners in dif- 
ferent states and uni<m territories, at the national level, the general 
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pattern of education foUo%iwd is eight your elementary, ipUt into 
five year primary and three middle, two year secondary followed by 
two year hi^er secondary, three year degree coiuve and t%ra year 
post graduate a>urse. 

Effbm towwilt fgualtartion of tdueationai onxrrtunMM 

Ever since the Constitution was enacted in 1950, efforts were 
made to achieve rapid progress in the area of education. The first 
step was to achieve universalisation of elementary education of chil* 
dren up to the age of 14, as envisaged under Article 45 of the Con- 
stitution. To%vards this end, many schools, both at the primary and 
middle stages, were opened particularly in rural areas. As a result, 
by mid*1978 about 93 per cent of the rural population had a primary 
education facility either within the habitation of residence or withm 
a distance of one kik>metre. 

During the same period, around 79 per cent of the rural 
population had an educational facility at the middle sti^e either within 
the habitation or within a distance of three kilometres. 

In terms of the number of institutbns and enrolment, it may 
be observed that, as gainst 209,671 primary and 13,596 middle 
schook during 1950-51 v/hcn the country was declared a Republic 
there were 474,636 primary and 112,404 middle schools respectively 
during niid-1978. lliese did not include institutions with hi^^er 
stages whidi had educational facilities for these Io%ver stages also. 
With Ttpad to enrolment there were 19,154,457 children m grades 
I V and 3,119,958 in grades VI - vm during 1950-51. In mid- 1978, 
these figures had mounted to 68,602,224 and 17,958,477 in the 
respective grades. This had been made possible not jiut because of 
universal provision of educational facilities alone, but also due to 
various int^tive schemes or interventions like mid-day meals, 
free supply of textbooks, free uniforms to i»edy diildren, attendance 
scholarships to girls and scholarships to children belonging to weaker 
sections of the scK:iety. 

Each ^heme was introduced in each state at varying points of 
time, and consequently the impact in each case has been in varyii^ 
degrees in various states. These interventions were introduced %vith 
the dual purpose of universal enrolment and universal retentbn. 
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The states also revised the curricula according to the chang- 
ing situations. Suitable textbooks were prepared and made available 
to students at low cost. This was undertaken by the state departments 
of education which nationalised the school textbooks for all stages 
and set up their own machinery to see that there was timely produc- 
tion and distribution of tcxtb€K>ks. To provide competent teachers, 
a large number of teacher training institutions were opened. To 
enrich the knowledge of tcachen and to orient them to the techni- 
ques of teaching, extension activities were introduced. The infection 
and supervision machinery was strengthened. Reforms in examinations 
were introduced. Mass media and the latest designs in educational 
technology and visual aids have been used. Periodical review of the 
educational system in the country and research in the areas of 
education, particularly at the school stage, have been taking place 
regularly. In some states, it is observed that to overcome the endemic 
problem of drop-outs, the ungraded school system has been introduce 
ed, and yet in some other states the annual promotion examir.ations 
have been abolished up to grade VII to enable pupib to overcome 
repetition in the same class or drop-out at the primary or middle 
stage. However, the pupils have to maintain 75 per cent attendance 
in die school in the latter case. 

The measures enumerated in the preceding paragraphs arc for 
children in schools under the formal system of education. However, 
schemes were launched in October 1978, under a non-formal system, 
to provide education (i) to children who arc in the age group 6 to 14 
but have never attended school; and (ii) children %vho arc in the age 
group 6 to 14 but %i*io prematurely withdrew from the school 
before they completed the stage. In either case, the main purpose is 
to develop literacy and numeracy. For this, suitable material is 
produced and supplied to the children free of cost. The timings for 
instructional purposes are suitably adjusted to attract more children 
to the school. The teachers who teach under this system arc oriented 
accordingly. In some states, the courx in the non-formal system is 
so designed that the participants can, after completion of the course, 
appear in the examinations for pupils under the formal system, and 
continue their studies further. Although the non-formal system was 
in vogue earlier, it was not popular, and by mid-1978 there were 
only 6,631 non-formal education centres in rural areas although the 
total number of villages was 573,842. The number of pupils enrolled 
in these centres was 194,173. 
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Urc^out In Indiay drop-out is conftrucd ai that component 
where children who enrol thenuelvn in schools and colleges %vithdraw 
prematurely before they con^>lete the stage. In a broad sense drop- 
out in India is the sum total of drqp-outs and rq>eaters. 

Sina the country is crommitted to free and compulsory educa- 
tion, all its efforts at pre^rnt arc concentrated towards minimising 
drop-out at the elementary stage (from grades LVIII) generally 
corresponding to tht age group of 6 to 14. Hence, this report will 
be confined to drop*outs at the elementary stage. 

Elementary education at the national level comprises of two 
stages, the primary I-V and the middle VI-VUI, and because of this 
demarcation, it is observed that a large proportion of schools haw 
facilities for primary education and education at the middle stage, 
separately. But the system of educaticui is not uniform throughout 
the country* Hence any statistics on education at the prin^uy stage 
at the national level is a combination of a large number of primary 
schools and part of middle schools, and statbtics on education at the 
middle stage is a combination of a lai^ number of middle schools 
and pari of secondary schools* Apart from this, in several schoob 
complete classes constituting even that st^e of education are not 
provided. During mid4978, it b observed that 95,366 (20 per cent) 
of the 474,636 primary and 12,370 (11 per cent) of the 112,404 
middle schoob did not have the complete classes covering each 
respective stage, Thb phenomenon is found more in rural than in 
urban areas. During the sanK period, around 20 per cent of the 
primary schoob in rural areas were incomplete, as against 19 per cent 
in urban areas. For the middle st^e, the gap was even wider. 

The scientific study of drop-outs b by the Cohort Method 
wherein a particular batch of students joinii^ grade I during a 
particular year are ToUowed during the successive years in the next 
higher classes, till the end of that stage* A major problem in such a 
study is the non-availability of earlier records and the time involved 
in the collection of appropriate data* Further, the data should also 
be amenable to analysb on the basb of variables which are directly 
responsible for this phciomenon mdti as rural/urban characteristics 
and sex and, in a country like India, information atraut children 
belonging to certain communities who have been largely re^onsible 
for the large drop-out Such details are not readily available in the 
periodical statistics collected annually by official agencies. Collecting 
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Table I. Enrotar^of b<^iadfirttfa|ittol-VIIIdyrfq^ 

0tt nUDim) 



Grade 




1968- 
1979 


1969- 
1970 


1970- 
1971 


1971- 
1972 


1972- 
1973 


1973- 
1974 




B 


12.14 


12.16 


12.51 


1191 


1347 


12J8 


I 


G 


7.10 


7.78 


7.93 


8.20 


8.71 


8.37 




T 


19.24 


19.94 


20.44 


21.11 


22.18 


21.25 




B 


7.26 


7.44 


7.67 


7,93 


847 


8.58 


11 


C 


4.43 


4.56 


4,73 


4.83 


5.37 


5.23 




T 


11.69 


12.00 


12.40 


12.76 


14.04 


t ^ O 1 

13.81 




B 


5.88 


6.03 


6.18 


6.36 




6.83 


111 


G 


3.42 


3.52 


3.64 


3.79 


3.98 


3.97 




T 


9.30 


9.55 


y.82 


tO-IS 


10,63 


lU.HU 




B 


4.85 


4.99 


5.11 


5.23 


547 


5.37 


IV 


G 


2.65 


2.75 


2.84 


2.94 


3.12 


2,99 




T 


7.50 


7.74 


7.95 


8.17 


8J9 


8.36 




B 


4.03 


4.15 


4.27 


4.36 


4.54 


4.38 


V 


G 


2.01 


2.10 


XI8 


2.27 


241 


2.30 




J" 


6.04 


6.25 


6.45 


6.63 


6.95 


6.68 




B 


3.49 


8.58 


3.63 


3.71 


3.88 


3.81 


VI 


G 


1.43 


1.4g 


1.56 


1.62 


1.73 


1.75 




T 


4.92 


5.06 


5.19 


5,33 


5.61 


5.56 




B 


2.97 


3.07 


3.09 


3.19 


3.28 


3,16 


vn 


G 


1.18 


1.23 


1.29 


1.33 


142 


1.39 




T 


4.15 


4.30 


4.38 


4.52 


4.70 


4.55 




B 


2.52 


2.63 


2.70 


2.75 


2.80 


2.67 


VD 


G 


0.94 


a99 


1.04 


1.09 


1.15 


1.09 




T 


3.46 


3.62 


3,74 


3,84 


3,95 


3.76 


Note: 




B ~ Bojn 




G- Girls 


T- 


Totkl 





Source: 1968-69. 1969^70. 1970-71. 1971-72, l97^73, 1974-75, 1975-76, 1976-77, 
A 1977-78. EducttioA in huUa. Misiitty of EifaicitioB k Sodd Wdfsrc 1973-74 and 1978- 
79 TMrdaod FowtJi AS lodSi Eduflitt«»l S«n«y - NC£RT 
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Tibbl. ( continued f 







1974- 
1975 


197S- 
1976 


Yetr 

1976- 
1977 


1977- 
1978 


1978- 
1979 




B 


13.31 


13.28 


13.54 


12.70 


12.87 


1 


C 


8.67 


8L71 


9.16 


8.43 


8.69 




T 


21.98 


21.99 


22.70 


21.13 


21.56 




B 


9.03 


8.96 


9.68 


9 81 


9 72 


II 


G 


5.61 


5.62 


5.96 


5.93 


6SiO 




T 


14.64 


14.58 


15.64 


15.74 


15.72 




B 


7.28 


7.42 


7.78 


7.66 


7 92 


III 


G 


4.34 


4.48 


4.68 


4J3 


4.81 




T 


11.62 


11.90 


12.46 


12.19 


12.73 




B 


S.82 


5.93 


6.39 


6.31 


6.43 


IV 


G 


3.34 


3.41 


3.65 


342 


3.77 




T 


9.16 


9.34 


10.04 


9.93 


10.20 




B 


4.88 


5.07 


5-30 


5.42 


5.41 


V 


G 


2.64 


2.78 


2.89 


i95 


2.99 




T 


7.52 


7.85 


8.19 


8.37 


8.40 




B 


4.20 


4.24 


4.46 


441 


4.72 


VI 


G 


1.97 


2.03 


2.18 


2.25 


2.35 




T 


6.17 


6.27 


6.54 


6.86 


7.07 




B 


3.41 


143 


3.74 


3.87 


3.97 


VII 


G 


1.56 


1.69 


1.76 


1.85 


1.95 




T 


4.97 


5.32 


5.50 


5.72 


5.92 




B 


2.97 


3.12 


3.17 


3.27 


3.40 


VIII 


G 


1.25 


1.32 


1.39 


1.45 


1.58 




T 


4.22 


4.44 


4M 


4.72 


4.98 


Note: 


B - Bojn 


G-Girli 


T- 


TelBl 







Source. 1968^69, 1969-70, 1970-71, 1971-72, 1974-75, 1975-76, 1976-77, A 1977- 
78. Edncition in ladJi, Miniilry of EducitloB A Sorid Wd&i« 1973-74 taA 1978-79 
TUrd xDd Fowtli AS ladU EdBcitloiisl Starmoy > NCERT 
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Table 2. Drof^ttf In wtoui oohart yarn la dSfmst cfaum 
fin thotmndgf 



Dropout O^ortyesrs 
at tht end ^^^^^ — 



afpmde 




196869 


1969-70 


1970-71 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1973-74 




B 


4698 


4496 


4588 


4235 


4894 


3853 












2S47 


3483 


2766 




T 


7231 


7549 


7681 


7082 


8377 


6619 




B 


1260 


1303 


1257 


1840 


1292 


1612 


ft 
11 












8R7 

DO 1 


A A 




T 


2187 


2242 


2111 


3235 


2179 


2735 




B 


953 


898 


1300 


1013 


1359 


1029 


III 


G 




668 












T 


1650 


1565 


2252 


1647 


2285 


1857 




B 


686 


1091 


489 


746 


629 


967 


IV 


G 


532 


824 


350 


560 


522 


402 




T 


1218 


I9IS 


839 
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B 


732 


174 


637 


609 


1382 


699 


IV 


G 


653 


321 


610 


602 


643 


600 




T 














Total Drop- B 


8329 


7962 


8271 


8443 


9556 


8160 


cuti in 


G 


5342 


5805 


5899 


6038 


6461 


5719 


gxadet 


T 


1tA71 
Ijv 1 i 




141 7Q 


14481 


16017 


13879 


I-V 


















B 


398 


569 


504 


595 






VI 


G 


189 


287 


271 


323 








T 


587 


856 


775 


918 








B 


296 


462 


569 


471 






VII 


G 


244 


302 


370 


277 








T 


540 


764 


939 


748 








9023 


8993 


9344 


9509 






outibi 


G 


5775 


6394 


6540 


6638 








T 


14798 


15387 


15884 


16147 
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Tabk 3, hrenfiifedropHNitiaiiim^bojriiiidgMiii^^ 



Oohctt DrofhOitat tke Dtvp<futat the Drop-<mS at tht DtofHJutat the I^t^HMst at tke 

Y€§n end ofpwie I atd ofgrude II end offfwU HI md of^odelV end of^ude V 





B 


G 


T 


B 


G 


T 


B 


G 


r 


B 


C 


T 


B 


C 


T 


196M9 


38.7 


35.7 


37.6 


16.9 


20.3 


18J 


15.3 


19.2 


18.8 


13.1 


18.1 


14.9 


16.1 


27.1 


19.9 


1969-70 


37.0 


39.2 


37.9 


17.0 


19.9 


lai 


14.1 


17.6 


15.4 


20.C 


26^ 


22.3 


4.0 


14.0 


7.4 


1970-71 


36.7 


39.0 


37.6 


1S.8 


17.7 


1&5 


19.5 


24.9 


21.6 


9.1 


IIJ 


10.0 


13.1 


23.1 


16.6 


1971-72 


32.8 


34.7 


33.S 


21.2 


26.0 


23.0 


14.8 


164) 


15.3 


14.5 


13.8 


14.3 


12.0 


21.7 


15.4 


1972-73 


36.3 


40.0 


37.8 


15.1 


17.0 


15.8 


18.7 


21.3 


19.7 


10.6 


15.3 


12.3 


12,9 


20.3 


16.5 


1973-74 


33.8 


33.0 


33.5 


17.7 


2(X0 


ia7 


13.9 


18J 


15.8 


15.1 


19J 


16.6 


12.9 


^.3 


15.5 



Note: B ~ Boyi 
C - Orb 
T - TotiJ 
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B 


G 


T 


B 


G 


T 


B 


G 


T 


B 


G 


T 


196849 


68.6 


75.3 


71.1 


ia4 


11.4 


ia5 


8.7 


15.6 


10.8 


77.7 


81.4 


76.9 


1969-70 


65.4 


74.6 


69.0 


13.6 


14.5 


13.9 


12.7 


17.9 


14.4 


73.9 


82.2 


77.2 


1970-71 


66.0 


74.4 


69.3 


11.9 


13.4 


12.4 


15.2 


21.2 


17.1 


74.7 


82.5 


77.7 


1971-72 


6S.S 


73.5 


6&6 


13.3 


14.9 


13.8 


12.2 


15.0 


13.1 


73,7 


80.8 


76.5 


1972-73 


6S.0 


74.2 


6&6 




















1973-74 


67.2 


71.9 


69.1 





















Note: B - Boyt 
G - Giria 
T - Tolil 
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such data even on a sample basis requires both money and time. The 
only variable available in the of flcial statistics is the sex of the chfldren. 

It is observed that at the primary stage there is a likelihood of 
more drop-outs at the end of grade V since quite a few students from 
the states having grades MV may drc^ out since there may not be 
facilities for education at the middle st^ in the neighbourhood. 
Likewise, at the middle stage since in some states this stage comprises 
grade V and VI or VII to VIII after whidi many students might drop* 
out for want of educational facilities for gracfe VIII in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Before discussing the sample study, it is worth^i^e examinii^ 
the official statistics over a period of eleven years starting 1968-69 
(Table I). 

The eleven year classwise data^ which is the latest finalised 
figure for the country, provides a complete cohort up to grade VII 
for the base years 1968-69, 1969-70, 1970-71 and 1971-72, and 
for another two years, for 1972-73 and 1973-74, up to grade IV. 

The figures in Table 2 indicate consistent increases in drop- 
outs as the enrolment increased from year to year, although in pro- 
portion, the impact is very little particularly at the end of grade VIL 
While the extent of drop-out for boys shows some improvement, 
there is a slight increase in drop**outs among girls for the cohort 
years 1969-70 and 1970-71 as base resulting in increa^s in dropouts 
during these years. 

The rate of drop-out would have been considerably reduced if 
there was more honwgeneity in the structure of education* Drop-out 
at the end of grade IV would not have occurred to the same extent if 
the primary stage was up to grade V« Similar iy, if the terminal class 
at the middle stage had been VIII instead of VII as in the case of quite 
a few states and only up to VI in one, drc^-out would also have been 
less. 

Around 50 per cent of the drop-outs at primary st^e occur 
in grade I (Table 3). In almost all th^ years in all the classes, the pro- 
portion of drop-outs amongst girls is more than that of boys« From 
these figures it b not clear ^4iether the proportion of pupils re- 
peating the same class is more or tho^ who withdraw prematurely is 
more. However, if children enter the school and spend some time in 
the school then the tendency to drc^-out reduces* 
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At this »tagc it would be relevant to discuss briefly the en- 
rolment among girb and among children belonging to scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes v^o contribute ina lai^e measure toi^ds 
drop-out. 

Enrolment of girls. During mid- 1978 there were an estimated 
63.79 million girls in the group 6-14 in the country of whom 
only 43 per cent (including some 4 per cent in higher or lower 
classes )t were studying in different stages of school education. 

If rural and urban Hgures are taken into consideration it is 
observed that only 39 per cent of the girls in the age group 6-14 in 
rural areas are studying in schools as gainst 56 per cent of the girls 
in the age group in urban areas* Even this low enrolment among girls 
is further (?ff set by huge drop-out amoi^st them. The low enrolment 
among girls is mainly due to very poor enrolment among girls in nine 
of the 22 states which have been declared as educationally backward. 
Among these nine states, the enrolment of girls is less than 50 per 
cent in the age group and rar^es from 19 to 48 per cent. 

Enrolment of scheduled caste children. The estimated child 
population belonging to the scheduled caste communities in the 
age group 6-14 by mid-1978 was about 19.13 million. Out of this, 

53 per cent of children in this community were enrolled as s^ainst 
56 per cent for all the communities. The bulk of this population 
reside in rural areas. The low enrolment amongst girls in these com- 
munities is related to the most unsatisfactory enrolment amongst 
the nine educationally backward states where it ranges between 23 
and 68 per cent. Of this enrolment, a lai-ger proportion is in the age 
group 6 to 11. 

Enrolment of scheduled tribe children. The estimated child 
population in the age group 6-14 corresponding to the same period 
was 9.45 million, of whom just 43 per cent were enrolled in schools* 
There is no scheduled tribe population in one of the nine educa- 
tionally backward states. The enrolment ranged between 20 and 50 
per cent and it is again the poor enrolment in these eight states which 
has reduced the overall enrolment picture. Almost all these tribes 
are in rural areas and the proportion of children enrolled in rural areas 
is more than those in urban areas. In these communities, proportion- 
ate enrolment in the lower age group 6-11 years is much more than 
in the age group 1 1*14. 
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Simple itudy of mlag* (repsatari and drofKititt) at tlw fMimary 

This study was undertaken in January 1977 and completed by 
April 1977, with a view to providing quick results to the educational 
planners and administrators to enable them to formulate policies and 
fix priorities. The study is confined only to the primary stage on a 
highly restricted sanq)Ie. The study covered thirteen major states 
among the twenty-two states in the country. Further, within each 
state, rural areas were selected in different regions within the state. 
In the case of states with a population less than 20 million, each state 
was divided into three regions, whereas in the case of states with 
population more than 20 million the states were divided into five 
regions* In the case of urban areas only one urban area was chosen in 
each state, with a population of not less than 20,000 according to 
1971 census* In urban areas, the sample size of schools was restricted 
to five per cent primary schools, subject to a minimum of two 
schools within the municipality/corporation limits, giving representa- 
tion to girls schools, if any. In rural areas all the primary schools 
located within the revenue boundary were covered. 

Analysis of data. The slates were divided into two groups* 
those having grades MV as the primary stage, and others havii^ 
grade I-V as the primary stage. Any incomplete primary schools 
which did not have all the primary classes conforming to the state 
pattern were rejected. 

Among the seven states with grades I-V at the primary stage, 
in three states the population of the scheduled tribes, which con- 
tributes in a large measure to drop-out was more than five per cent. 
In four of six states with grades I-IV as the primary stage, the pop- 
ulation of the scheduled tribes was more than five per cent. With 
regard to scheduled castes in all the i^ven states with primary 
stage constituting primary grades I-V, the proportion of population 
of this community was more than 13 per cent, while only two ot the 
six states with primary grades MV had more than 13 per cent pop- 
ulation in these communities. 

Trends in drop-outs in states witit primary grades MV. A very 
significant feature here was that the rate of repeaters was considera- 
bly more than those who left the schools prematurely (Table 4). A 
large proportion of repeaters are in grade I in comparuN>n to higher 
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Tdbk 4. RcptitmaiiddrDiKNitiOiiiiaf^ 
iti^wtthflndefHV 



Cmk i (1971-72) <^ ^ (^^^ 

» G 



^'^ '"^ T SC ST 9 G T X ST 

% % 42J 41,1 4t% m H.\ 17J lU 17.7 15.2 %SA 
U 

R D 7J 12.7 94 \t9 211 15.1 9J IM 
A 

L 



U 

R R 2(4 2U 27J 42.1 514 IM 21.6 IM 36.4 
V 

A D IM 17.1 17.i 21.5 39.7 14.1 IM 15.9 29,9 00 

W ^^^.^^ ^^^^ 

R U 

U A R R 35.4 35.1 35.3 37.2 344» lU 200 IftJ 174) 30*5 

R • 

A AO liJ 14.9 13.4 1R3 314 I5i> 144 14J 234 16.1 
ConbiMd 



Tiri»le 4 fcemtinued} 



Gmk iff (1973^ 74) Omh lY (1974-75) 

M C T S€ ST B G 7 SC ST 

U R 16.3 9.4 118 7.7 514 114 U.i 112 114 216 
R 

A 0 9.2 134 iOS 27.3 U.I ~ 
L 



U 

R R 20,3 1910 19CS 215 29.9 29.4 17.9 25.1 25.7 46.9 
8 

A D 22.7 16.4 2a3 29.1 25.4 - ^ - 
N 



R U 

U R R U.J N.5 169 15.3 3a7 21.3 15^ 194) It.7 37J 
R A B 

A AD 16.1 IS.l 15.7 ail - 
L N 
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Oicnllfnilifei^CoirMk in 



Rund 



Urban 



Total 



B 
G 
T 
SC 
ST 



49.7 
S2.0 
5a6 
25.2 
71.3 



3as 

44.1 

36.3 
SS.0 
64.0 



41.2 
4«.l 
44.0 
47.0 

67.2 



Note 



B 
G 
T 
SC 



Boyi 
GliU 
Total 



SclMduIed cutes 



ST - Scheduled tribes 
D - Dnip-raitf 
R — Rqmtm 



classes and it goes on reducing from class to class. While there are 
more repeaters in rural areas» the number of sch(M>l leavers is higher 
in urban areas. Generally, the rate of repeaters and drop^u'j is 
hi^er among scheduled tribe diildren whether in rural or urban 
areas. Consequently the proportion of oiwraH drop-outs in aO classes 
in this community is the h^hest. The rate of repeaters among gffls is 
less than those among lK>ys. In the caw of overall wairta{^ in educa- 
tion, repeaters and drop-outs combined, the wastage in rural areas is 
much more than in urban areas, it is more among girls than boys. 
CSiildren belonging to weaker sections of the society contribute in a 
larger measure to%vards this wastage. The large proportion of repeaters 
confbms that most of the children %«HNo enter the Khools are first 
generation learners who do not get any academic help in their homes. 

Trends in drop-outs in states with primary grades I-V. Even 
amongst these states it is observed that repeatars contribute in a 
larger measure than drop-outs towards wastage, and rural areas con- 
tribute more in this regard (Table 5). Again children belonging to 
scheduled dnbes are in greater proportu>n in these categories, whether 
in rural or urban areas. A plausible reason for the larger proportion 
of drop-outs ai^ong these communities in urban areas is that most 
of them drop-out to work in hou^holds, which solves their immediate 
economic problems. In the case of overall proportion of wastage, it is 
observed that it is almost the same as in the previous case, wastage 
being more in rural areas than urban, more among girls than boys and 
more among the weaker sections of the society (Table 6). 
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Tabfe 5, R^Mtof •flddrop*€oti^pcimiti|e)atpiiiimy 
iti«e Willi piriam 



40m 



A 
N 



GMf / (1971-72) Ow^ U (1972-731 

a G T X ST B G T X ST 



V R 37.7 3M 310 3at li.7 a2J lU 25.7 254» 39^ 
t 

A D 11.4 12.1 110 23.0 33.3 15.6 lU 165 2M 12 



U fl 37.6 19.6 240 112 5.0 12.7 116 12.7 106 00 

II 

B D 13.7 12.S 113 303 53.9 17.6 12.8 115 16J 87.5 



R U 

U 6 R R 29.9 27.4 209 212 12.9 17.2 19.3 lOO 1941 211 
R i 

A AD 12.6 12.8 117 202 403 107 106 119 2U 20$ 

L N 

CooiHaad 



Aru 



A 

L 



N 



Tabk 5 (continued) 



Cm^ m (1973- T^f Om^ IV (1974- 73) 

BO 7 X ST B G T X ST 



R R 12.3 205 148 29.7 13 18.0 12.3 16.4 ^2 J7S 

U 

R D 14.4 103 110 7.8 407 9.7 19.0 11.9 115 nX> 



U 

R R 9.6 00 09 114 00 9.7 19 7.1 118 00 
B 

A D 17.4 19.0 ill 215 0.0 19.2 113 102 147 25«0 



R U 

U A R R 10.7 E1.4 11.0 21.0 10 11! 6i) 104 !6J 313 

R B 

A AD 16.2 103 17.0 112 414 Hi 140 147 116 27.3 

L n 
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B 


43.3 


32.2 


37.4 


B 


65.6 


213 


39.9 


T 


S2.0 


27.8 


38.4 


SC 


61.6 


34.2 


49.8 


ST 


21.4 


8S.0 


41.9 



Note: 

B - Boyt 

G - GirU ST - Scheduled tribei 

T - Totil D - DioiH>tit 

SC - Schntnled caatei R - Rqteaten 



Conduiiont and tuggestions 

a) Universal provision has been made reasonably adequate, 
but still a large number of schools are incomplete. Hence all in- 
complete schools should be provided with aU classes constituting that 
sts^e. Wherever necessary the existing school should be upgraded. 

b) The case study has revealed that the drop-outs are more in 
grade 1. This is because most of the children coming to the primary 
schools arc coming for the ffa^t time and faced with a new environ- 
ment. They have to adjust to the new environment and develop a 
liking for the schools. If they are introduced to a school situation 
earlier, it will encourage them to come to and remain m the primary 
school. For this purpose, efforts should be made to c^n pre-primary 
schools, particularly in rural areas, and support such schools which 
are already in existence. 

c) From the case study it is observed that among drop-outs 
there arc a majority of repeaters, which reflects the poor achieve- 
ment of children particularly in earlier classes. This calls for a review 
of dassroom teaching in earlier dasses and suitabk remedial meaaur^ 

d) It is found that a large number of repeaters are from rural 
areas. This is due to the fact that most of them are Hrst generation 
learners idio do not have any academic guidance in their homes and 
this calls for remedial teadiing for academically weai( children. 
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c) Girb contribute in a large pr(^ortbn to drop-^out& This is 
due to non availability of separate idiook for gb'ls and also women 
teachers* Wherever feasible, separate schoob for girls should be 
opened and a large number of women teachers should be appointed 
and posted in rural areas* 

f; There are a large number of school leavers vAto are still in 
the age group 6-14, but would not like to return to the school since 
they have to support their families. Hence, non-formal education 
should be encouraged in a m^or way. This may include adjusting 
the timing of instruction, preparing suitable learning materials, and 
providing these free of cost to the children. 
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Measures for preventing dropouts at ttw etementary stage of 
education 

The provision of universal elementary education has always 
been a national goal of education in India The Provincial Govern- 
ments which came into existence under the Government of India 
Act (1919) passed compulsory education legislation and increased 
the facilities for elementary education. The compulsory education 
legislation, however, did not bring about the desired results since the 
laws could not be enforced on poor people whose children had to 
remain away from schools mainly on account of powrty and poor 
economic status. 

During the post-independence period, the Government of 
India, therefore, accorded a high priority to the programme of 
universalisation of elementary education, e^cially after the enact- 
ment of the Indian Constitution. Article 45 in the Directive Principles 
of the Constitution laid down that **the State shall endeavour to 
provide, within a period of ten years from the commencement of 
this constitution, for free and compulsory education for all children 
until they complete the age of fourteen". Efforts have been made 
to implement this directive through successive Five Year Plans 
formulated by the Government of India. 

According to Article 45 of the Indian Constitution, the goal of 
universalisation of elementary education should have been attained 
by the year 1960. The target date has to be revised to 1990, mainly 
because of the magnitude of the problem in terms of ever increasing 
population and the constraints of financial and manpower resources. 
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The drop-out problem in primary education 

Although it has not been possible to attain the goal of univer- 
salisation of ekmentary education, the progress achieved so far has 
indeed been impressive (Tables 6 and 7), The total enrolment in 
grades I-V has risen from 19,155,000 (42,6 per cent) in 1950*51 to 
70,943«000 (83.6 per cent) in 1979-80, The enrolment in grades VI* 
VII had risen from 312,000 (5.34 percent) in 1950-51, to 19,483,000 
(65*28 per cent) in 1979-80. However, the enrolment of girls, both 
at the primary and middle stages, in the successive base years of Plan 
periods had been lower than that of boys. 

Tabk 7. Ennrfmcnt (total and gfafa) at the d qncntai y stage of edaaition 
(195&19W) and tiffeti (1980^1985) 



Enrolment in grades /- VJ/j/Age Fercenmge of chib^en 

Year 1 Ilan fftmp ^14 (In kkhsf entered in grades h Vlll 

to total [H^ftiktiim In 









age poup 6-14 






Total 




Total 


GiHs 


w 


m 


(iU) 


(iv) 


M 


1950-51 
(1st Plan) 


222.75 


59.15 


32.4 


17.4 


1955-56 
(2ful Plan) 


294.60 


85.06 


42.5 


22.5 


1960-61 
Ord Plan) 


416.98 


130.31 


48.7 


30.9 


1^849 
(4di Plan) 


669.04 


237.58 


82.5 


45.5 


1973-74 
(Sth Pbn) 


752.05 


274.06 


61.6 


46.4 


1979-80 
(6th Plan) 


904.26 


337.09 


67.2 


52.0 


I984-85* 
(6th Plan targets) 


1084.68 


433.86 


78.8 


64.8 



* The 1984-85 tar^s are on the bdiis of popolstion projectloni related to 1971 census 



Measures to remove or iessan the drop-out problem 

While the position regarding the increase in enrolment at the 
elementary stage during the periods of the successive Five Year Plans 
has been satisfactory, the problem of drop-out and wastage has been 
negating the progress achieved in relation to the enrolment of chil- 
dren in grades I-VIII. During 1976-77, the percentage of drop-outs at 
the primary stage was 63 while at the middle st^e it %vas 7 7 (Table 8). 
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Table 3. Pferoentage dro|K»uti tt prinury itige for ooraecutive Ave yarn 
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T*^** drop-out r es at the end of the primary stage in six 
states and five union rritories has been below 50 per cent, the 
lowest being 6 per cent in Kerala. In all other states and union ter- 
ritories, the drop-out rates at the end of the primary stage have been 
ove* 50 j^r cent, the highest among the states being 81 per cent in 
Manipur and the highest among the union territories being 85 per 
cent in Dadi'a and Nagar Haveli. At the end of the middle stage, the 
drop-out rates in all the state$ have been more than 60 fwr cent, 
the lowest being 50 per cent in Kerala and the highest being 86 per 
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cent in Bihar. In the case of Union Tciritorics, the highest drop-out 
rate (93 per cent) has been Dadra and Nagar Havcio (Table 9). 

During the past three decades, several measures aimed at 
removing or lessening the drop-out problem at the prir ary and 
middle stages of education have been initiated by the Government 
of hdia. Some of these measures or programr»es have been taken 
in order to prevent drop-outs and to retain all '•hildrcn at least up 
to the end of giade VIII, while the others have been directed at 
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retric\'ing the drop^cmts back into the educational system* both 
formal and non-formai 

Non-pmiagogical measures to prevent drop-out 

Prominent among the non-pedagogical measures taken to pre- 
vent drop-outs at the elementary stage are (a) legislations for free and 
compulsory primary education; (b) provision of schooling facilities 
within easy walking distance from the homes of children; (c) creation 
of necessary infrastructure of facilities in schoob; (d) incentive 
schemes ^or students; and (e) introduction of *no detention policy' 
at the primary stage. 

a) Free and compulsory education. In all the States and Union 
Territories education in grades I-VIII in all the schools managed by 
(fovcrnmcnt and local bodies, and a sizeable proportion of schoob 
aided by the Government, is free. The only exception is the State of 
iJttar Pradesh where education of boys in grades VI-VHI is yet to be 
made free. 

Legislation for compulsory primary education i> available in 
16 states and three union territories (Figure 2). However, only the 
Compulsory Education Acts of Himachal Pradesh covers the entire 
elementary stage of education for children in the age group 6-14. 
In the remaining states and union territories, the Compulsory Educa- 
ticm Act (s) cover only the primary stage of education for children in 
the age gr«mp of 6-11. 



Figure 2. States/Unk>n lerntories which have Legbbtioni^Acts for 
Compulsory Primary Education 



SI. 
So. 


Slate/Union 
Territory 


Name of the Compulsory Education 
Act appHcabk to the Siatel Union 
Territory 


/ 


t 


I 


I. 


Andhrs Pradesh 


Andhia Fmdesh Primary Education 
Act, 1961. 


2. 




Assam Elementary (Provindatisition) 
Act, 1974, 


3. 


Gt^arat 


Gujaxat Compukory Primary Educa- 



tion Act. 1961. 
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Vigfat 2, (comtimied) 



S I, StQtelVfUon 
So, Tenihiry 



12. 



13. 



14. 



15. 



2 



4. Haryaiu 

5. Himachai Pndesh 

6. Jammu & Kashmir 

7 . Kainataka 

8. Kerab 

9. Madhya Pradesh 
10. Maharashtra 



1 1 . Orissa 



Panjab 
Raja St ban 
Tamil Nadu 
Uttar Pradesh 



Name oftiw CompuUary Educatim 
ActeppUoaNe to the Sta^/Unkm 
Territory 
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The Ri^)ab Primary Educatfon Acn, 
I960. No, 39. 

Himacbal ftadeth CompuUmy Prf 
mary Educatioii Act 1953 (Act No. 7 
of 1954) and P^jab Primary Eduea- 
tloo Act. I960 (Act No 39 of 1969) 



Karnataka State Comptdsory Primary 
Education Act aiu! RiUea, 1 961 . 

Kerala Education Act, 1958 (Act 6 
of 1959) 

Madhya Prad^ Primary Education 
Act, 1961. 

Bombay Primary Education Act, 
1947. 

Hyderabad Comukory Primary 
Educatkm Act, 1952. 
Madti^ Pradesh Mmary Education 
Act, 1956 

The Qiy of Bombay Mmary Educa- 
tion (Bombay Act No. XIV of 1920 
in Great Bombay). 

No Compulsory Education Act as 
such has been enacts. However, 
under Secti<»i 4 (1) of the Orissa 
Baflc EdiK^tion Act 1951, the 
State Govt, may declare any area fof 
introducii^ oomputory education. 

Pai^b Primary Education Act, 1960. 
(Act No. 39) 

T}» Rs^taji Primary Education 
Act, 1964. 

The Tamil Nadu Elementary Educa- 
tion Act, 1920. 

United Ftovinoe Mmary Education 
Act 1919 & 1926. 
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Fipve 2. fcontinued} 



SI. 
No. 


Smte/Unkm 
Territory 


Name of the QmputMory Eduestion 
Aetapptkabkto Ote State /Unkm 
Tmitory 


I. 


Z 




16. 


West Bengal 


Bengal (Rural) Primary Educatton 
West Bengal Urban Primary Educa- 

lK7n ACIv I7OJ. 


17. 


Ajidaman & Nioobor 
bbndi 


Andaman & Nicobar Islamls primary 
Education Regulatton, 19S9, No. 3 
of 1953. 


18 




Pai^b Mmary Education Act 1960 
(Act No. 39). 


19 


Delhi 


Delhi Primary Education Act, I960. 
I^lhi Schools Education Act, 1973. 



Nrte: Only the Compulsory Educatton Acts of Hlmaclml Pradesh covcts the entire 
elementary stage of education for children in the agegrouo 6 to 14. In the remaining States 
and Union Territories, the Compulsory Education Act (s) com only the primary stage of 
cduation for children in tl» age group of 6 to 1 1 . 



It has not been possible to enforce the penal provision in the 
legialatbns for compulsory education because of the socio-economic 
factor involved, and it has not been possible to achieve the goal of 
universal enrolment and universal retention of children in the age 
group 6-14. Another reason for this is the fact that the legislations 
c o not enforce compulsion in the case of disabled children who 
require special education services which are available only in a few 
mostly urban localities. 

b) Provision of schooling facilities. There has been substantial 
progress in the provision of schooling facilities during the post- 
independence period. Efforts have been made to pro\dde primary 
schooling facilities within easy walking distance from the home of 
every child. 

Eighty per cent of rural habitations in 19 78* varying in size 
from 100-500 persons, had primary schools or sections in the habita- 
tion or in the neighbourhood within a distance of one kilometre of 
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the remainder. 1 'S per cent had primary schools or sections up to 
two kilometres distance, and the rest had facilities over two kilo- 
metres. 

If habitations of 300 persons or more arc considered, the 
percentage having access to primary education, either within the 
habitation or up to one kilometre distance, increases up to 93 per 
cent. However, the habitations of scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes exceeding 300 persons had access to primary schook or 
sections at 67 and 78 per cent respectively, either within the habita- 
tion or at a distance of one kilometre. 

At that time also, 79 per cent of the rural population was 
served by middle schoob or sections located either in the habitation 
or in the neighbourhood up to a distance of three kilometres. (Tables 
1013). 

In order to provide schooling facilities within easy walking 
distance from the home of every child, efforts are being made by the 
Central and State Governments to cover all the habitations which do 
not have primary schoob and which have viable populations of about 
300, with the provision of primary schools at a maximum distance of 
one kilometre. Similarly efforts are also made to cover the school- 
less habitations with the provision of middle schools at a maximum 
distance of three kilometres from the residence of children, during 
the Sixth Five Year Plan period. 



Tabk 1 0. Percentage of nwl portion with prinury scIk>o1s/ 
sections (As on S^pCember 30, 1978) 



SI 

So, 


Ustance at H^icA 
,r1mary School/ 
Secikjn iscpaikble 


Percentage of population nrwd by 
Primary Schools/Sections 


\. 


Within the habitatbn 


78J53 


2 


V\ to 0.5 km but not 


6.6u 




within habitation 




3 


0.6 to 10 km 


7,69 


4 


I.l to \S km 


2.20 


5 


1.6 to 2 0 km 


2.83 


6. 


More than 2 km 


2.15 
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Table II* JMiMSmM^fiiA^vSg^^ 

pitaay idNioli/iMlktti (Af S^temtar 30, 1978) 



SI 


7y of kMuffota 
















1 


AJ] hsMtitftoiis 


46^707 


77.31 




2. 


CBMSf 


24,I9S 


66l94 








4hSS0 


77.78 


90.48 



Tible 1 2. Percent^e irf rani popuhdon wtth rakMIe uhooh/ weeOam 
(A» oo Sqitesibcr 30. 1978) 
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Up f o 1 ^ km 
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i.l to 2.0 km 
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2 1 to 3.0 iu» 




14M 
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3.1 to 4.0 km 
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4.1 to S.0 km 
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note thsff 5 km 
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middle tchodt/mttatt (As m September 30« 1 978) 
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13.159 
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Hibltatkmf pmk^iosfithr 


17,848 


21.41 64.11 
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T«bk 14. Priuiiry idMiob with unwtfafartary btdhUDigi/rtractam 






(As on September 30, 1978) 




S I. 


Smte/Unhn 


Tbtal 


frfmoFy tehoob 




No. 


Territcry 


number of 




with mntiifactory 


schoois 




UwM ISi^f* /f www tWKM 


L 




39,69o 


10 HOC 


47.60 


2. 


Assim 


21,603 


f A 77jC 

14,726 


68.16 


3. 


Khar 


50,934 


30^94 


60.06 


4. 


Gujarat 


10,958 


2,222 


20.28 


5. 


Haryam 


5,384 




8 JO 


6. 


HimachaJ mo^li 


A At £. 

4,416 


1 toe 

3»iyD 


72.35 


7. 


Jammu A Kasnintr 


A ino 

0, fvy 


4 097 


61.08 


8. 


1^ M ■■■II #s[%tr n 




4 773 


21.18 


9. 


If Mala 




241 


3.99 


10. 


MtfClnya rTBumi 






38.38 


11. 


Mahaiathtra 




ft 473 


25.07 


12. 


Manrpuf 




3,066 


89.20 


13, 


ificxriajaya 




2 797 


68.23 


14. 


Mi^gaianu 






91.33 


IS. 


Oiiw 


JZ,1 


17 096 


53.23 


16. 


Psinjab 


f 1 A t A 

1 3,4 1 U 


^ ns7 


37.89 


17. 


Rajastnan 






24.46 


18. 


SiKKim 




9fi 


32.77 


19. 


Tamil Nadu 






19.49 


20. 


inpura 


1 ,3 / J 


1 425 


90.59 


21. 


uttai rTUoesn 


68,122 


Id 701 


21. M 


22, 


west Bengal 


42,659 


7< lAfl 


59.44 


23. 


A & N isiamis 


160 




31.25 


24. 


Arracnal Pradesh 


735 




8857 


25. 


Chandigarh 


39 


3 


7.69 


26. 


Dadra & Nagar HaveU 


1 i4 




52.23 


27. 


iJClhf 


1,620 


195 


12-03 


28. 


Ck>a« Daman & Diu 


951 


57 


6X)0 


29. 


Lakshadweep 


17 


3 


17.64 


30. 


Mizoram 


516 


427 


82.75 


31. 


Pondicherry 


280 


96 


34.28 




fOTAL 


474,636 


190,357 


40.11 
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c) Oration of nrcrisary infnutructural facUhics. One of the 
factors which has been contributing to the low attracting and retain- 
ing power of schools and the high rate of drop-out at the elementary 
stage of education, has been the lack of adequate infrastructure of 
facilities, such as satisfactory school buildings and services of trained 
and competent teachers. A large number of primary and middle 
schools in the country are housed in unsatisfactory structures, com- 
prising thatched huts, tents and even open spaces. In 1978 it was 
found that 40 per cent of the primary schools were housed in un- 
satisfactory structures (Table 14). Among the states, Nagaland had 
the highest percentage (91 per cent) of primary schools housed in 
unsatisfactory structures, followed by Assam (68 per cent), Bihar 
(60 per cent). Himachal Pradesh (72 per cent). Jammu and Kashmir 
(61 per cent), Manipur (89 per cent), Mcghalaya (68 per cent), 
Orissa (33 per cent). Tripura (90 per cent) and West Bengal (59 per 
t^nt). 

At thi- same time 14 per cent of the middle schools were 
housed in unsatisfactory structures (Table 15). Among thr states, 
Manipur had the highest percentage (80 per cent) of middle schools 
housed in unsatisfactory structures, followed by Himachal Pradesh 
(59 per cent), Nagaland (70 per cent and Tripura (64 per cent). 

The unsatisfactory primar>- and middle school buildings/ 
stnu turcs have been posing a formidable problem in the programme 
( f univcrsalisation of elementary education in the country. It has 
been estimated that the cost for converting the existing unsatisfactory 
primary and middle school structures into economical but durable 
school buildings would be about Rs. 19,200 million (US$1,920 mil- 
lion). Since the plan resources alone would not be able to take care 
of the programme of construction of such a large number of school 
buildinj^s efforts are also being made to find alternate sources of 
finance. 

Attempts have been made to achieve economy in construction 
cost, among other things, by increasing the use of locally available 
building materials and functionally suitable designs. Efforts have aJso 
been made, at various levels, to mobilise community resources for 
improving the physical facilities of the schools and to involve the 
village communities in the execution of the programmes for construc- 
tion and maintenance of school buildings, provision of furniture and 
equipment. Simultaneously, efforts are also made to optimise the 
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Table 15. Middle icfaook with uaatitftctory buikUqp/itructuKs 
(As on September 30. 1978) 



s /. 

No, 


TtrriMy 


numhcrof 


unmtijfactory 




1. 


Andnh Pimilcsh 


4,382 


665 


15.18 


2- 


Amm 


3,653 


1.631 


44.65 


3. 


Bihar 


10,643 


1.932 


18.15 


4. 


Cujanit 


12400 


340 


2.72 


5. 




801 


26 


3,25 


6. 


ffimaclul Pradesh 


981 


S80 


59.12 


7. 


Jammu & Kathsnii 


1,990 


793 


39J5 


8 


KAmataka 


11»913 


822 


6.90 


9 


KCTaia 


3,686 


77 


2.09 


10. 


Madhya Pradesh 


94)82 


943 


10.38 


11. 


Maharathtra 


16,348 


1.267 


7.75 


12 


Manipur 


378 


306 


80.95 


13. 


Meghabya 


374 


160 


42.78 


14. 


Nagaland 


330 


232 


70.30 


15. 


Orisu 


6,507 


2.042 


31.38 


16. 


Punjab 


U76 


347 


22.02 


17. 


Rajasthaji 


5,121 


1S6 


3.05 


18. 


Sikktm 


40 


— 




19. 


Tamil Nadu 


5.700 


527 


9J5 


20. 


Tripura 


292 


181 


64.04 


2J. 


Uttar Pradesh 


12,049 


1,866 


15.49 


22. 


West Bengal 


3,082 


717 


23.26 


23. 


A & N liJamls 


35 






24. 


Ajunachal Pradesh 


105 


55 


52.38 


25. 


Oiandigaih 


22 


4 


18.18 


26. 


Dadra & Nagar Haveli 


23 






27. 


Delhi 


322 


45 


13.98 


28. 


Gca, Daman & Dlu 


137 


3 


2.19 


29 


Lakshadweep 


5 






30. 


Mlz(vram 


245 


194 


79.18 


31. 


Pomilcherry 


82 


17 


20.73 




TOTAL 


112,404 


15.934 


14.18 
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utilisation of the existinK physical facilities, by adjusting the school- 
ing hours, reducing instructional hours at the primary stage and in- 
troducing double shifts at the elementary stage. 

The Fourth All-India Educational Survey had also indicated 
that 34 per cent of the primary schools were single-teacher schools; 
27 per cent were two-teacher schools; 15 per cent were three-teacher 
schools; 8 per cent were four-teacher schools and only 5 per cer^ 
were ftve-teacher schools. Eight per cent of the schoob had more 
than five teachers. (Table 16). 

Among the states, Jammu and Kashmir had the highest per- 
centage (78 per cent) of single-teacher schools followed by Andhra 
Pradesh (54 per cent), Gujarat (56 per cent), Kamataka (72 per 
cent), Maharashtra (52 per cent), Meghalaya (64 per cent) and 
Rajasthan (57 per cent). 

As a measure for reducing the drop.<iut rates due to the non- 
availability nf an adequate number of teachers in the single-teacher 
schools, efforts are being made to convert the single-teacher schools, 
wherever possible, into two-teacher schools or to provide an addi- 
tional teacher as a leave reserve, in a cluster of three or four single- 
teacher schools. In certain cases, attempts are made to make the 
single teacher schools part of a complex of neighbouring primary or 
middle schools. Other steps being taken to optimise the utilisation 
(if teachers include recruitment of teachers on the basis of actual 
attendance, and increasing the teacher-pupil ratio at the primary 
stage wherever it is less than 1:40, and deployment of surplus teachers 
existing in any school to cither the existing single-teacher schoob or 
to new schools. 

d) Incentive schemes for students. Sodo-economic conditions in 
families, particularly in rural areas and among the weaker sections of 
the society, have been contributing to the hi^ rate of drop-out at 
the elementary stage of education. In order to reduce drop-out and 
eliminate wastage, the Central and State Govrmments have focussed 
attention on overcoming the social and economic barriers which 
prevent children from continuing their education at least up to the 
end of the elementary stage. The introduction of incentive schemes 
in primary and middle schools are among the programmes designed 
to prevent drop-out as wU as to increase the enrolment of children 
at the elementary stage. Prominent among the incentive schemes in 
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Tiblel6. Prtnury ichoob aooordiiig to tetchen in poBtioD 
(Ai CHI SepCcmber 30, 1978) 



Si. State llMan Tadunbt BoAhn 

No. Territory . . - . . ,. 







Zero 


One 


Two 


Three 


Four 


Five 


Afore than 

five 


Total 


/. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


la 


1. 


Andhra Pradcih 


292 


21444 


9.488 


3.630 


M62 


1.293 


1,887 


39.696 


2. 


Asam 


20 


6.187 


10.150 


2.995 


1.098 


565 


588 


21,603 


3. 




497 


17XJ85 


17.744 


9.689 


3.783 


1,403 


733 


50.934 


4. 




68 


6.182 


2.225 


912 


361 


175 


1.035 


10.958 


5. 


Hiryiiu 


17 


951 


1.843 


1.047 


547 


382 


579 


5.384 


6. 


ftinochil Pndeth 


27 


1.871 


1.744 


378 


190 


102 


104 


4,416 


7. 


Jsmmu A K«shinir 


30 


5J68 


1.031 


195 


86 


42 


57 


6,709 


8. 


lUinaUka 


381 


16.341 


34S27 


788 


509 


254 


628 


22428 


9. 


Kerab 




24 


75 


396 


711 


14)67 


3.760 


64)33 


10. 


Madhyi Pradeth 


4ti 


25J01 


18.209 


4.464 


1,624 


1.14> 


2422 


53472 


It. 


Msh«mhtra 


115 


17.827 


7,676 


2,034 


1.445 


803 


3.894 


33.794 


12. 






181 


1,347 


978 


437 


264 


230 


3.437 


13. 






2.296 


847 


258 


87 


37 


SO 


3475 


14. 


NagaUnd 




45 


225 


177 


167 


147 


208 


969 


15. 


OtUsi 


243 


14.698 


6.820 


6.115 


2,027 


1,194 


1,006 


32.103 


16. 




1 


2.753 


3,860 


imi 


M04 
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the primary and middle schools arc (i) provision for mid-day meals, 
(ii) supply of free uniform/clothes, (iii) supply of free textbooks and 
stationery, and (iv) attendance scholarshif^ for girb. 

i) Mid-day meal programme. At the time of the Fourth All- 
Ii:dia Education Survey a mid-day meal programme was available in 
126,780 primary schools. The percentage of primary schools covered 
was 26 per cent (Table 17). The [^rcentage of primary schools in 
rural and urban areas which had the mid-day meal programme was 
26 per cent and 27 per cent respectively. Among the states, in Kerab 
and Tamil Nadu more than 90 per cent of the primary schoob were 
covered by the mid-day meal programme* in 1978. Andhra Pradesh 
(25 per cent), Gujarat (29 per ccnt),Hary.ma (S7 per cent),Karaataka 
(28 per cent), Crissa (46 per cent), Rajasthan (33 per cent), Sikkim 
(36 per cent) and West Bengal (70 per cerxt), were the states v^ere 
more than 25 per cent of primary schoob were covered by the pro- 
gramme. 

At that time a:so, ! 9,6 10 middle schoob (17 per cent) had 
provision for free mid-day meab to students from economically 
poorer families, 16 per cent of middle schoob in rural areas and 22 
per cent of middle schoob in urban areas were covered by the mid- 
day meal programme. 

The programme in primary schools has been lai^cly rural 
based, except in the states of Kerab and Tamil Nadu where a large 
proportion of schoob in urban areas was also covered under the 
programme. 

ii) Provision of free uniforms and clothes. Economic causes, 
like inability of the parents to provide their children with adequate 
clothes, also contribute a great deal towards children dropping out 
from schoob. As a measure to prevent drop-out at the elementary 
stage of education, the central and state governments, therefore, 
iiave initiated schemes for supplying uniforras/dothcs to children be- 
hmging to the disadvantaged sections of the society. 

In 1978, provisions for supply of free uniforms/clothes to 
students were availab; in 59,960 primary schoob and 10,563 middle 
schoob, 54,476 primary schoob in rural areas and 4,484 primary 
schools in urban areas were covered by the sdieme. In the case of 
middle schoob which had the facility, 8,739 were in rural areas 
while 1,804 were in urban areas. The jHfrcentagc of primary and 
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middle idioobr %vhich had provisions for supply of free uniforms/ 
dothes to students were 12.42 and 9.40 respectively (Table 18). 
Among the states, Kerala and Tripura had more than 90 per cent of 
the primary schools covered by the programme. 

iii) Provision of free textbooks. Another incentive scheme, 
vAuch is designed to prevent drop-out and reduce wasta^ at the 
primary and middle sUges of educatbn, is the scheme for free 
supply of textbooks to needy students. 

The percent^ of primary schools v^ch had the scheme for 
supply of free textbooks in 1978 was 37 per cent in the rural areas 
and 34 per cent in the urban areas. Among the states, in Bihar, 
Kerala, Tamil Nadu and Tkipura more than 90 per cent of the primary 
schools had free supply of textbooks. In HImadial Pradesh and 
Orissa more than 50 per cent of the primary schools were covered 
by the scheme. A lar]$e praportion of the primary schools was cover- 
ed by the scheme in the union toritories. 

Thffty-four per cent of the middle schoob in the country had 
provision for free supply of textbooks to students. The percentages 
of middle schools in rural and uriian areas which had the Kheme 
were 34 and 38 per cent re^ctively. In Bihar and Tripura, more 
than 90 per cent of middle %hools were covered by the scheme. 
Other states in which a large proportion of middle schools had been 
covered by the scheme were Andhra Pradesh (54 per cent), Himachal 
Pradesh (55 per cent), Kerala (83 per cent), Tamil Nadu (89 per 
cent) (Table 19). 

iv) Attendance scholarships for girls. Since a large proportion 
of drop-outs at the elementary stage has been girls, the Government 
of India has initiated special measures for promoting education of 
girls. Prominent among them is the sdieme of attoidance sdiolar- 
ships for girls from the weaker sections of the society, including 
scheduled castes and sch«luled tribes. 

In 1978 there were 62,438 primary schools and 18,262 
middle schools which had provision for attendance »:holarshq>s for 
girls. The provision for sdiolarships for girls were 13 per ^cnt and 
16 per cent for primary and middle schools re^ctively. The sdieme 
existed more in rural Khools than in urban sdiools; 59,277 primary 
schools (14 per cent) in rural areas and 3,161 (7 per cent) in urban 
areas, had provision for attendance scholarships for girls. Among 
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middle schools, 15,972 (17 per rent) in rural areas and 2,290 (13 
per cent) in urban areas %vere covered by the scheme m 1978. In 
the states of Andhra Pradesh (38 per cent), Himachal Pradesh (44 
per cent), Kamataka (36 per cent), Tripura (100 per cent) and West 
Bengal (72 per cent) and in the union territory of Chandigarh 
(76 per cent), the scheme of attendance scholarships for girls were 
available in more than 35 per cent of the primary schools. The states 
and union territories where a bagc proportion of middle schools 
which had provision for attendance scholarships for girls were 
Andhra Pradesh (50 per cent), Himachal Pradesh (68 per cent), 
Kamataka (55 per cent), Kerala (54 per cent), Orissa (53 per cent), 
Tripura (95 per cent) and Chandigarh (72 per cent) (Table 20). 

e) *No detention poficy* at the {nimary stage. As a measure 
for combating the drop-out problem, it has been si^ested to states 
and union territories, to introduce "no detention policy' at the pri- 
mary stage of education, so that every child enrolled at the primary 
stage is promoted to the next higher class till he/she completes grade 
V, but with adequate safeguards for maintaining standards by way 
of periodical assessment and evaluation on a continuing basis. This 
policy has already been introduced in a few sUtes like Andhra 
Pradesh, Orissa, R^asthan and Uttar Piade^. In Kerala, no detention 
poficy was introduced in grades Mil and minimum detention is made 
in the subsequent higher classes. Actions to introduce *no detention 
policy* at the primary stage are being initiated in other states and 
union territories. It is expected that the introduction of this policy 
would bring down considerably the drop-out rates and wastage at the 
primary stage. 

PsffaigoQicaJ msssuros to prsvsnt ifro|H>ifti 

Studies conducted on the problems of drop-out and wastai t 
the elementary stage of education have revealed that one of the 
causes of drop-out and wast^ has been the poor quality of educa- 
tion. Therefore, as part of the efforts to prevent drop-outs and 
eliminate wastage, several measures aimed at bringing about qualita- 
tive improvement in education and overcoming the problems related 
tG certain pedagogical aspects of the drop-out problem, were initiated 
during the past few years. Prominent among these measures were: 

(a) programmes/projects for evolving new currkulum approaches 
and improving the quality of textbooks and other learning materials; 

(b) experimental/operational projects on ungraded school systems; 
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72.89 


20.19 


11.61 


18.82 


23. 


AANMaoda 


a(K) 


0.00 


0.00 


0*00 


0.00 


0.00 


24. 


Anma^ ftadesb 


0.00 


0.00 


OJOO 


0*00 


0.00 


0.00 


25. 


CTiandiprfa 


100.00 


67.86 


76.92 


100*(KI 


0.60 


72.73 


26. 


Dftiba Kagar Hai^ 


om 




0.00 


0^ 




0.00 


27. 


MM 


0.00 


0.78 


0.62 


0*00 


0.73 


04". 


28. 


Goa^I^anADiu 


3.18 


4.86 


3.36 


9*17 


2343 


10.<«5 


29. 


Kakshadweep 


11.76 




11.76 


2aoo 


0.00 


20iM) 


30. 


IfiZCWB 


0.00 


o.m 


OJOO 


0.00 


OJOO 


31. 




0.96 


0.00 


0.11 


9.43 


3.45 


7.32 




TOTAL 


13.73 


7.35 


13.15 


16.96 


12J7 


16J5 



Sowve: Fourth AO bHUi E4acitiosal SDxvejr, NCERT. New DeOd 
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and (c) in-service and prc-service programmes for enhancing the 
competence of teachers. 

a) Improvement of curricula and learning materials. Because 
of the geographical, economic, soda! and cultural variations, the 
needs of the learners have been diverse and, therefore, the conven- 
tional curricula, learning materials and instructional strategies have 
not been always relevant to the basic needs and life situations of the 
diildren. An important area of challenge, which has beoi engaging 
the attention of the educational planners and workers at all leveb 
in the country has been to evolve new curricula or curriculum 
approaches that would provide an effective programme of education, 
especially at the elementary stage, through the improved use of 
limited resources available in the country. 

Many Commissions and Committees, ^pointed during the last 
two decades by the Government of India in ordo" to evolve a suitable 
and effective system of '.education in the country, have made useful 
recommendations and su^stions for improvement of the quality 
of education. Thcx include the report of the Education Commission 
(1964-66), the report of the Expert Group of 1973 "^c Curriculum 
for the Ten- Year School: A Framework", and the Reviv«v Committee 
of 1977. 

Today in India, the guidelines provided in **The Curriculum 
for the Ten-Year School - A Framework" and the "Report of the 
Review Committee on the Curriculum for the Ten-Year School" 
form the basis for the development of the curriculum for school educa- 
tion at different levels in the states and union territories in the 
country. 

The basic characteristics and objecti>vs of the curriculum for 
school education have also been spelt out in the policy frame of the 
Sixth Five Year Plui. According to it "the curriculum would be 
developed with the goal of imparting necessary levels of literacy, 
numeracy, comprehension and functicnal ikiUs related to local 
socio-economic factors and environment needs. It would suit flexible 
models, with provision of diversiHcation and dextrous balance be- 
t%veen common basic goals and varying methodology. The basic 
objecthres would stresss the curriculum as an initrument for inculcat- 
ing humanistic values, capacity for tolerance, promotion of national 
integration, scientific attitude and temper and individual capability 
for learning from the surrounding world". 
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In recent yeass, a number of projects of national importance 
on development or renewal of primary education curricula and 
improvement of textbooks and learning materials have been under- 
taken in India %vith the primary objective of evolving new education- 
al programmes whidi could meet the educational needs of children 
from different sections of the society, particularly those belonging 
to the disadvantaged sections of the society. Prominent arnoi^ the 
on-going projects for improvement of curricula and learning materials 
and arc being implemented at the national level are the projects on 
(i) Primary Education Curriculum Renewal; and (ii) Nutrition/Health 
Education and Environmental Sanitation. 

i) Project on "Primary Education Curriculum Renewal". The 
project "Primary Education Curriculum Renewal" was launched in 
1976. The major objeaives of the project are to develop new cur- 
ricula and learning materials relevant to the banc needs and life 
situations of the children, particularly those belonging to the dis- 
advantaged sections of the society, and to incr^ise the meaningfulness 
of the existing primary education through gradual infusion into the 
primary school curriculum of new ideas tested in the experimental 
education programmes. The project also aims at creating within the 
states or union territories in the coimtry, the necessary coroj^tencics 
among educational planners and workers at different levels, for 
de\'ebping and implementing the curricula, which by its content 
and methodology would reflect the major socio-economic, geographi- 
cal and cultural environments. 

Initially the project was implemented in ten primary schools in 
each of the three selected districts in 15 states and union territories. 
Thus, the pilot phase of the project, whidi was completed in 1980, 
covered 450 primary schools in the coimtry. 

The new curriculum for grades I-V and instructional materials 
Kvcre developed through the involvement of the teachers of ihe pro- 
ject schools, teacher educators of Teacher Trafaiing Institutes and 
other experts in the sute/union territory, under the supervision of 
the respective State Institutes of Education and the State Council of 
Educational Research and Training (SIF/SCERT). TTie instructranal 
materiab include textbooks, guidance materials for teachers, general 
reading materials and workbooks. The guides developed for the 
teachers play an important part in helping the teachers to utilise the 
local environmental resources for the effectwc education of the 
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children* By the end of 1980, about 380 titles, serving approximately 
170,000 children were published in 15 states and union territories* 
Under the project a '^Minimum Learning Continuum (MLC)'\ 
indicating the competencies expected to attained by a learner at 
the end of the primary stage of education, has also bmn developed. 
The terminal competencies expected to attained by the end of 
grade V are in relation to Language, Mathematics, Environmental 
Studies, Healthy Living, Socially Useful Productive Work and Creative 
Expression, which are the broad areas of the primary education cur- 
riculum* The MLC provides a broad common competency oriented 
framework which allows ample scope for flexibiUty for adopting 
local specific learning situations in the curriculum. 

In 1981, in order to incrc^% the impact of the project in the 
15 states and union territories already partidpatii^ in the project, it 
was decided to introduce the project more widely. At the same time 
it was also proposed to extend the project to the remaining 16 states 
and imion territories. As a result, the project is now being imple- 
mented in about 2,355 primary schools in the country. 

An elaborate programme of training of personnel involved in 
the project at different levels, has been an important component in 
the implementation of the project. Under the project, a three-tier 
t/aining strategy is followed. The National Council of Educational 
Research and Training (NCERT) at the national level organises 
training programmes fox key persons from the SIEs^CERTs in states 
and union territories. It also provides learning opiH>rtunities through 
mutual exchange of experience in the legional and national level 
meetings and workshops. At the s' ite/union territory level, the SI£/ 
SCERT organises a series of training progranmies for teacher educ^i^ 
tors of elementary teachei training institutions of the project schools 
and supervisory staff associated %vith the sdiools. At the district level, 
each elementary teacher training institute oi^anbes training and 
orientation programmes for the teachers of the project schools. The 
I l ls also closely supervise the implementation of the project in the 
schools* 

The project, assisted by UNICEF, is at present being imple- 
mented in 22 states and eight union territories in the country. For 
smooth implementation of the project, a Primary Curriculum De* 
velopment Cell (PCDC) has been set up at the National Council 
of Educational Research and Training (NCERT), vAuch is entrusted 
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with the responiibility for the planning and execution of the project* 
The PCDC continue! to act as the central technical, coordinating 
and monitoring agency, and undertakes the research and develop* 
ment that is necesnryr for continued curriculum renewal in primary 
education. 

ii) Project on NutritionfHeaUh Education and Entwonmentat 
Sanction The problems of health a*id nutrition among children 
have been among the causes of drop-out and wast^ at the elementary 
stage of education in India* Therefore, the Government of India, 
being concerned with the problems of health and nutrition, especial- 
ly those related to malnutrition and infectious deseases, has initiated 
a series of actions to eradicate these problems. It has been realised 
that one of the causes of malnutrition has been ignorance of good 
nutrition and hygienic habits among the children. 

As part of the measures to a>mbat the problem, the Govern- 
ment of India launched a pilot project on "Nutrition/Health Education 
and Environmental Sanitation'' at the primary stage in the year 1976. 
The main objectives of the project is to help the primary school 
teachers to understand and practiw the technique of integrating 
nutrition/health concepts into their teaching of the component 
subjects of the primary Khool curriculum. The activities under the 
project include the preparation, testii^ and development of paclu^es 
of instructional material on nutritbn and health education and 
environmental sanitation v«^idi are suited to the primary sdiool 
stage; the preparation, testing and development of instructional 
material for the training of teachers, teacher educators and teacher 
trainees in elementary toidier training institutes; and the testing 
and devising of means by which nutrition/health education could 
be concurrently imparted to the out-of -school population, e^iecially 
to women and girb in underprivileged grouj^ wadt as sdieduled 
castes and scheduled tribes. 

Under the project, five regional centres were establidied in five 
states. Following a detailed surwy of local conditions and existing 
nutritional health and sanitation habits, a curriculum {mcka^ for 
primary school pupils and teachers was dewlof^d. About 7,500 
teachers from 2,650 primary schools wen truned under the project, 
which covered approximately 30t^,000 children. Since desirable 
nutrition, health and sanitation practices cannot be develq>ed in iso* 
lation from the commuity in which the children live, asupplementeury 
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programme to reach the community through teadierSf children and 
parenti was alio devel(^ed. 

Evaluation of the project hai indicated that it has had an 
impact on the health and nutritional status of the children study* 
ing in the schools in w^ich the scheme was implemented. TTicrcforc, 
the project is now being expanded by setting up nutrition education 
centres in 12 additional states and two union territories covering 
about 1,400 primary schools. 

Th« project, assisted by UNIGEF, is implemented by the 
National Council of Educational Research and Training (NCERT), 
whidi acts as the co-ordinating and monitoring agency. At the state 
level, the Education I^partment of the state government or a desig- 
nated agency like SIE/SCERT is responsible for monitoring and 
co-ordinating the sdieme. 

b) Experimental projects on the ungraded school system. 
Frustrations due to failure in examinations and the detention of 
children in various classes at the primary and middle stages have been 
contributing to drop-out and wastage at the elementary stage of 
education. The problem of drop-out due to these are being tackled 
through the introduction of the ungraded school system, particularly 
at the primary stage. At pre^nt, experimental projects on the 
ungraded school system are being carried out in some of the states 
and union territories. The main objectives of these proj^ts are to 
evolve suitable techniques for retaining all the children enrolled in 
the primary schools and to alleviate the alarming rate of drop-out, 
%vastage and stj^nation. 

In the case of the experiments on the ungraded sch(x>l system, 
normally grades I and 11 or grades I md lU or even grades I to IV 
are fused into one cla» and the child is allowed to progren according 
to his/her own ability and speed. The Ieam-;rs arc given self-learning 
materials for study. After a lenon is mutered, anotha" lesson is given 
for study immediately in order to maintain continuity in learning. 
Gifted children and fast (earners are allowed to pitjgress according to 
their speed of achievement, and they are provided with enridiraent 
material to broaden their leamii^, while slow leamen are given 
qiedal attention and encouragement to o^rcome their deHdendes 
in learning. 

In the ungraded school system, there are no annual examinations 
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and detentiofii* A child is allowed to continue studies nrci^ctivc 
of his/her performance. Thus, the children experience neither any 
fear of examinations nor frustration due to failures and detention. 
However, there is provision for continuous self<^uation by the 
pupils themselws. After learning a lesson, pupils evaluate their 
own performances and are made to correct their own mistake. The 
teacher assists the pupils as and when asdstann is required by the 
pupils. 

The learning materials for use of the pupils are developed by 
teachers and experts. Generally, the course of study for a year is 
divided into convenient units of 30 to 40 self4eaming lessons. The 
lessons arc presented sequentially and opportunity is given to repeat 
the lessons, if necessary* 

The evaluation of the experimental projects on the ungraded 
school system has indicated encouraging signs in terms of reduction 
in drop-out rate, wastage and stagnation. The experiment, thwefore, 
is being introduced on a wider scale in many of the states and union 
territories in the country. 

c) Programmes for enhancing the competmce of teachers. 
There has been a growing recognition of the fact that one of the 
causes of drop-out and wastage at the elementary st^e of education 
has been the poor quality of teaching, which has been too knowtedge 
oriented, bookirfi and uninteresting. ITiercforc, as part of the efforts 
to improve the quality of elementary education, several measures 
aimed at enhancing the competence of teachers and for the updating 
and extensive use of educational techniques for higher efficiency and 
greater effectiveness of teaching, haw been initiated during the past 
few years. Prominent among these measures are (i) training pro- 
grammes for in-service teachers; (ii) an experimental project for 
evolving new techniques to train in-service teachers on a mass scale, 
and (iii) the revision of the elementary teacher education curriculiwi. 

i) Training programmes for inrservicc teachers^ In 1978, 
among the primary school teachers 13 per cent of teachers wcie 
untrained (Table 21). Meghalaya had the highest percentage (81) of 
untrained teachers, and Assam (34 cent), Manipur (50 per cent), 
iJagaland (61 per cent), Sikkim (34 per cent) and \fizoram (39 per 
cent) had a substantial backlog of untrained primary school teachers. 
In the case of teachers at the middle stage, 13 per cent of teachers 
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Tabk 21. Pcmt«geo(tiaiaed«cMlie»attIiepriiiH^ 
iifa (As on Sefifenber 30, 1978) 



SI. 
no. 


State/Union 


Msnsy 
Sumbttof 


OJ JTBulCa 


Numbo'of Btnfnmte 
Teachm 


I. 


Andhn Pndeih 


98,1 3^ 


97.46 


35,072 


94J8 


2. 


Asoiti 


49.218 


64.93 


22470 


3048 


3. 


Bihax 


1 37p60S 


92-17 


48481 


93.75 


4. 


Gujarat 


63.145 


96*54 


57,892 


97.20 


5. 


Haiyina 


30«168 


98.88 


13,6^3 


98J0 


6. 


Hinuchal Pimdesh 


14,334 


97.88 


8,^6 


96.58 


7. 


Jammu & Kashmir 


16,768 


82,15 


10,176 


83.67 


8. 


KamtUka 


^,492 


87.27 


42,415 


8833 


9. 


Kerab 


62,114 


91.41 


58447 


85.78 


10. 


Madhyi Pradesh 


122,823 


84.56 


50,151 


84.% 


11. 


MAhmshtia 


156,799 


87.70 


97,010 


92.76 


12. 


Majdpur 


11,658 


49.24 


2,396 


lit 

20.74 


13. 


MeghaUya 


6,136 


38.56 


4 Ail 

1,945 


18.20 


14. 


Nagaland 


4,665 


38w33 


2,490 


30.28 


15. 


Orksa 


76,419 


75-50 


22»254 


54^6 


16. 


Pai^b 


49,723 


97.65 


25,013 


97.72 


17. 


Rajasthan 


43,840 


91.97 


41,W4 


89.81 


18. 


SikUm 


1,517 


64.53 


390 


46.41 


19. 


TamS Nadu 


144,972 


99.78 


61409 


98.02 


20. 


Tripura 


6,342 


67.75 


2,716 


67.12 


21. 


Uttar Pradesh 


247,339 


95-17 




on 

TV.W f 


22. 


West Bcnga 


158,343 


51. ;0 


36.283 


S9J8 


23. 


A&N kbnds 


1,057 


92.34 


451 


91.80 


24. 


Aninacfaal Pradesh 


1,524 


55.97 


526 


56.84 


7^. 


Chandigarh 


1,068 


96.54 


704 


96.S8 


26. 


Oddra k Nagar Hav^ 


249 


92.37 


99 


91.92 


27. 


Dead 


18,893 


98.79 


1U34 


97.38 


28. 


Uoa, Daman Jt Dhi 


3,620 


75.33 


1.906 


7U3 


29. 


Lakihidweep 


159 


88.05 


138 


90J8 


30. 


Mizoram 


1,945 


60.67 


1.386 


36.22 


31. 


Poiulicherry 


2,111 


94.60 


1.028 


95.53 




All India 


1499,182 


86.27 


744.918 


86.67 



Source: Fourth AB India Eductttonsl Sumy - NCERT, New DeUd 
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in the country were untrained. In Assam, Manipur, Meghalaya, Naga- 
land, Sikkim, and Mizoram, more than 50 per cent of the teachers at 
the middle stage were untrained. 

In addition to the large number of untrained teachers in pri- 
mary and middle schools, there are also a sizeable number of 
undcrqualified teachers who need upgrading of their academic 
qualifications. Hic minimum qualifications prescribed for the pri- 
mary school teadicr is the matriculation or the Secondary School 
Leaving Certificate which is awarded j fter ten years of schooling. 

In 1973, several steps wctc initiated for upgrading their 
academic qualifications. Prominent among them were corrcspondencc- 
cum-contact courses for in-service teachers and deputation of 
untrained in-service teadiers to undergo full-time institutionalised 
teacher training courses offered by the recognised elementary 
teacher training institutes. These haw helped in reducing the num- 
ber of untrained and undcrqualified teachors in primary and middle 
schools. 

Along with the efforts aimed at clearing the backlog of the 
untrained and underqualificd teachers, a variety of short-t m 
training programmes have also been conducted to update the know- 
ledge of the in-service primary teachers. The mam objective of these 
training courses is to orient the in-service teacher to the current de- 
velopments in content and methodology of teachii^. The duration of 
these courses vary from three days to four vtreeks, depending upon 
the objectives of the Gaining programme. These programmes have 
enabled a large number of in-service teachers to keep themschrcs 
abreast with the recent developments in the content of studies in 
primary and middle schools and to cope vrith the challenge of the 
dianging curricula and teaching methodology. 

In addition to this, a large numbar of teachers vere also trained 
under the UNICEF-assisted '^Science Education Programme" imple- 
mented at the national level by the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training (NCERT) m collaboration with the State 
Institute of Education/State Institute of Saence Education/State 
Council of Educational Research and Training in the states and union 
territories. The Science Education Programme was started in 1967 
for the reorganization and expansion of the teaching of science in 
primary and middle schools. By 1975, ahnost all the states and union 
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territories 'n the country had implemented the programme in their 
schools under pilot, wider introduction or uni\^rsalisatton phases. 
The programme involved science curriculum renewal, development of 
instructional materials, upgrading of eIement^ y teacher training 
institutes in order to improve pre-service and in-service training in 
science of teachers, in-service training of teadiers and otlier func- 
tionaries and use of the environment and local resources for the 
purpose of teaching science at the elementary stage. The major 
achievements of this programme were the experience that it provided 
in curriculum development and implementation and a change of 
attitude towards teaching at the primary leveL It has now been wide* 
ly accepted that teaching at the primary level can be made more in- 
tercstix^ and effective if it is environment based and centred on the 



Several agencies in the country are engaged in the organization 
and implementation of in-service training courses for primary and 
middle school teachers. At the national level, the National Council 
of Educational Re^arch and Training (NCERT) organizes training 
courses for key personnel and resource persons engaged in training 
of in-service teachers at the elementary stage. At the regional level, 
training courses for resource persons and key persons at the state/ 
union territory level are aim organised by the four Regional Colleges 
of Education which are run by the NCERT and located in the states 
of Kamataka, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and R^asthan. These colleges 
cater to the ne^ds of the four regions — Southern, Western, Eastern 
and Northeir* regions* Tliey organise training courses for key persons, 
teacher educators or teachers on a regional basis or for a particular 
state in their jurisdiction on specific demands. They also assist 
NCERT in organizing courses for resource persons engaged in ti'ain- 
ing of in«service primary and middle school teachers. 

ii) Altematwe strat^y for in^ervice teacher training. It has 
been recognised that tmde. the present system of training teachers 
through short-term training courses organized every year in each 
of the states and the union toritories in the country, it would take 
many years before the entire population of primary and middle 
school teachers in the country could be trained and retrained. 

Therefore, attempts have been made to develop an alternative 
strategy by making use of the mass media for in-service teacher train- 
ing courses. The in-service teacher ttrainmg course in science for 
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primary schoal teacheni, by using a multhmrdia package developed 
by the Centre for Educational Technol(^, National Council of 
Educational Rc%arc*i and Training (NCERT), reprewnts a major 
attempt in this direction. Hie package offered a 12-day teacher 
training programme simultaneously to 24,(X)0 primary schoolteachers 
^read over 2,400 vill^es in the statra of Andhra Prade^, Bihar, 
Kamataka, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and Rajasthan covered by the 
Satellite Instructional Television Exfrniment (SITE) in the year 
1975-76. About 48,000 teachers (about 2.8 per cent of the total 
number of primary school teachers in the country in 1975) were 
trained by using the multi-media package during 1975-76. 

The use of mass media, especially radio, for training of in-service 
teachers at the primary and middle s:af^c has alw been made in 
the states of Gujarat and Kerala* In Gijarat a series titled ^Teach 
English*\ is offered by the Ahmedabad station of th.^ All India 
Radio* 

The different components of the Multi-media package were 
television programme (22V^ minutes); radio programme (20 minutes); 
activities (two hours); study of enrichment materials (30 minutes); 
and pre- and post-telecast /broadr discussions guided by the 
teacher r '♦or (one hour). ITie television programmes were telecast 
by utir facilities provided by the SITE. These programmes 

were de. to demonstrate the new approaches to science teach- 
ing. It also provided opportunities for upgrading the teachers' know- 
ledge and understanding of the subject matter. Hie telec2st was 
preceded by an introductory talk by the teacher monitor, and fol- 
lowed by a general discussion on the :ontent of thf progra^nme. The 
radio programmes were designed t motivate ti^e teacher:; and to 
provide enrichment of the cor.vtn The programme iS U %dc^ 
every Saturday between 16.^/0 i.^o^ rs and 17«00 hours. Tne se^'r^s 
covers all the four skills cf the laiigu^, le., listenii^, speaking, 
reading and wi?tip;$, in addition to vocabulary. The sciies cou^sts 
of 52 radio lessons, in ad;^ition to the supjwrt materisk^s ^ich :ae 
given to the teachers in advance. 

In Kerala, a radio<um-correspondenrc coiu^ is used for 
training in-service teachers at the elementary stage covering the 
subj^ts of science and regional language (Malayalam). The course 
has been offered for the last six years. The programme is confined 
to only those schools which have listening facilities and the teachers 
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arc enrolled on a voluntaiy basis* The radio broadcasts and cor- 
respondence course lessons are supported by the contact progiammes 
conducted at the elementary teacher training institutes. Teachers 
are evalrated on the basis of their performance on the post tests 
included in the correspondence course lessons, and tests and quizes 
conducted during the contact prc^^rammes. The successful teachers 
arc given certificates. 

iii) Revision of the e'^mentary t&tcher educathn curriculum. 
In Tndia, the programme of professional education of teachers at all 
levL-Is is under a process of revision in the light of the recommenda* 
tions made by the National Council for Teacher Education (NCTE), 
which was constituted by the Government of India to advise on 
matters relating to teacher education in the country. The framework 
of the teacher education curriculum approved by the NCTE, recum- 
mended significant changes in the existing teacher education pro- 
grammes. It highlights the need for flexibilHy and relevance in the 
courses in order to relate them to the local needs and conditions. 

The recommendations of the NCTE have be^ followed by 
attempts to ii troduce changes in the existing cour^^cs of teacher 
education, bcth in terms of organization and structure. TTiirtren 
states and three union tcrrito* " s have already revised the curriculum 
of elementary teacher education. The changes introduced into the 
elementary teacher education rurriculum are expected to make 
teacher training programmes in tune with the ^nerging needs of the 
sfxricty, competence-based and task oriented and to improve the 
quality of teaching in primary and middle schools in the country. 
This would lead, ultimately, to the qualitative improvement of 
elementary education resulting in reduction of drop-out rates at the 
elementary stage of education. 

Maasww for rstrteving dn^^-outi 

The existing system of education at the elementary st^e could 
V regarded as a single point entry, sequential and full-time system of 
institutional instruction by full-time and professional teachers. This 
system favours only those who can complete the elementary stage 
successfully and harms the interests of the bulk of children viho 
drop-out at the early stage of elementary education. It is felt that if 
elementary education is to be made universal^ the existing elementary 
education system should be radically modified by introducing certain 
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itrtictural changes to make due provision for the education of out-of> 
school children* including the drop-outs. 

In 1974, the Central Advisory Board of Education (CABE) 
^ich is the h^est body re^onsible for decision making and 
policy making in the field of education in the country recommended 
the adoption of laigie scale programmes of part-time education for 
those children who for various socio-economic constraints failed to 
take advantage of the schooling facilities. 

In recent years, several programmes aimed at meeting the 
educational needs of the out-of-school children have been initiated 
in India. Prominent among them are (a) programmes for non-formal 
and part-time education; and (b) experimental/operatbnal projects 
for developing alternative approaches to non-formal and part-time 
education of out-of-school children. 

a) Programmes for non-formal and part-time education. The basic 
strategy for the uni>wrsaIisation of elementary education in all tiie 
states and union territories consists of expansion and improvement 
of formal schooling, with provision of sdiools covering all the habita- 
tions in the country, and the provision of a massive programme of 
non-formal education covering the needs of the out-of-school children 
and the educationally backward areas in the states and union ter- 
ritories. 

The programme of non-formal education covers, in most 
cases, only children in the age group of 9-14. The age group six to 
eight years is not included in these programmes mainly because 
children bclnw nine years of age arc not considered to be mature 
enough to benefit from the programmes of non-formal education and 
also because of the fact that inclusion of this group could indirectly 
haw an adverse effect on the efforts for universal enrolment of chil- 
dren in the formal schools. 

There are three main categories of children covered under the 
non-formal and part-time education programme. The first category 
mdudcs children of the weaker sections of the society like the 
scheduled castes, scheduled tribef those in hiHy areas, tribal areas, 
urban slums and other economically backward rural areas. Tlicre are 
a large number of children among these sections in the age groups 
who have dropped out at a very early stage of primary education or 
who haw never entered the formal schools. The« children are 
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handicapped mainly in terms of the unsuitability of school timings 
as they arc required to help their family in a variety of work. The 
non-formal education programmes for these groups of children arc 
to be offered to them at a time and place convenient to them. The 
curriculum also has to be relevant to their needs* 

A suitable pattern of non-formal education for these groups 
of children is the one followed in the state of Madhya Pradesh* 
Under this pattern, the entire curriculum of five years of primary 
st^ is condensed into a two-year curriculum based on 18 graded 
units. The timing of the non-formal education centres, teaching 
methods, building requirements and admission rules have been 
made simplr -^nd more flexible. This enables the child to learn, and 
yet simultant;^udy cam his livii^ or help his parents in their jobs. 
After passing the examination of grade V the diild would enter the 
formal school in grade VI. 

The second category of children proposed to be covered under 
the non-fomul education programmes include girls in the age group 
6-14 who are not attracted by the existing pr<^;ramme of education 
being offered by the formal elementary school For these girls it 
is proposed to offer either the coar%s similar to the one designed for 
the first category, or more functicmal courses %vhich would help them 
to cope with their life situations with a sense of responsibility and 
awareness of the jobs they have to handle. 

The third categcay includes children vAio are engaged in 
traditional professions like carpet weavii^;, pottery, etc. These chil^ 
dren need to be provided with part-tin^ education yAnch would 
foctis on literacy, numeracy, and citi^nship training, along with 
instruction about the crafts in which they are engaged in, and in 
intrepreneurship and marketing of products, so that such diildren 
acquire not only fiteracy but also economic and social understand* 
ing of the craft in which they are eng^d. 

Most of the ncm-formal education progranmtes l^ing im* 
pkimnted in the ccMntry are expoimental in nature* Prominent 
among the cxperin^ntal projects for non-formal education of out- 
of-school children are (i) Experimental Projects — for Non-formal 
Education for C3iildrcn of 9^14 Age Grol^> for Universalization of 
Elen^ntary Educati<m spcmsored by the Ministry of Education, 
Government of India; and (ii) Experimental Non-formal Education 
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Programme being implemented by the National Council of Educa- 
tional Research and Training (NCERT). 

i) Experimental non-formal education projects for children 
of 9-14 years. The n»in objectivet of the expoimratal projects for 
non-formal education are: to help the educationally backward 
sutes, viz., Bihar, Andhra Pnuteih, Assanv Jammu and Kaflhroir, 
Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, R^aithan, Uttar Practesh and West Bengal 
in developing and in^lementing programmes of non-formal education 
for children in the age grcmp 9*14 so as to enable diem to cover the 
huge size of non-enroUed and non-attending children under the 
school system; to help then states in developing institutional struc- 
ture at varimu levels, not only for quantitative expansion, but aho 
for the improvement of the quality of education; to help the states 
in developing group-spedfic and lfM;al-specif!c curricula and instruc- 
tional materials so diat education at the elementary level is more 
meaningful and relevant to the life situations and needs of the 
children; and to help the states in in^roving the con^>eta>ce of 
teachers at the elementary level even in the remotest areas of the 
country. 

The projects were started in the last quarter of 1979-80. 

Under the project, during the period 1980-85 it is proposed to 
set up a total of 120,905 non-formal education centres in the educa- 
tionally backward states. The total nurnb^ of non-formal education 
centres set up till 1981-82 %wrc 51,712, covering about 1,160,000 
of children in the age group 9-14. The proposed coverage of children 
during the period 1980-85 is 3,480.000. 

The non-formal education centres are located mostly in the 
primary or middle schools, oi local panchayat office, or any accom- 
modation provided by the community. The expenditure towards 
remuneration of teachers and some equipment like blackboard, 
maps, charts, lifting facilities, etc., arc provided by the states. In 
order to inclement tl» prt^ramnw of non-f carnal education nn<M>thly 
in the states, fimds arc also provided to sowngthen the State Direc- 
torates of Education, State Institutes of Educatiom State Councils 
of Education Research and Training Teacher Training Institutes and 
supervisory machinery at the district and block levds. The entire 
work for both the formal and non-formal di annfls is carried out 
through the same administrative structure since the programmes arc 
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complementary and in the long nin expected to tuf^ort, stroigthen 
and enrich each other. 

The academic aq>ects of non*f jnnal educatioii pn^ramme for 
the nine educationally backward sates comdst of preparation of 
prototype and group-spedfic leaming/initructional materials and 
training of pcrscmnel at varicms levels including teacher educating 
superviso/8, and teachers of non-formal education centres. 

In addition to the non-formal education programmes being 
implemented in nine edtcaticmaUy backward states, prc^rammes of 
non-formal education for children in the age group 9^14 are also 
implen^nted in several other states and union territories. 

In the non-formal educational programmCp the associatit i of 
voluntary agencies has beat considered desirable. Tlierefore, under 
the main centrally sponsored schemes, two sub-schemes have been 
formulated and put into operation. These sulMcheroes are assistance 
to voluntary agencies in the nine educationally backward states for 
running non- format education centres according to the state govern- 
ment pattern; and assistance to the academic institutions, both 
governmental and private in any state/union territory of the country, 
for undertaking new and eKperimental projects on ncm-formal 
education, with potential for rq>licability. 

In addition to the experimental projects on non-formal edu- 
cation of children in the age group the Govemn^nt of India is 
providing assistance in tenm of printing paper to the states and 
imion territories for production of textbooks and other literature for 
non-formal education pr(^;rammes. 

ii) NCERT experimental programme. The National Council of 
Educational Research and Training (NCERT) has also been organi- 
zing non-formal education programmes on an experimental basis, 
throu^ its constituent units, all over the country. Under the pro- 
gramme, NCERT is running 228 non-formal education centres in 15 
states. 

The curriculum for the non-formal education programme is 
built around six major areas of study: health, vocation, physiod and 
social environmentt iodal awaremss, Utcncy and numeracy. The 
curriculum is designed in such a way that it would enal^ the children 
to attain in about two years the competencies attained by a child in 
the formal primary school aftn five years of education. 
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b) Alternative ipproachcf in non-foniul ediumtion. Prominent 
among the new proj^rtt being in^lemcnted at tlie national level are 
the UNICEF-asiisted projects titled 'Tlevdopmental Activities in 
Community Educatimi and Participation (DACEP)" and *^mprc- 
hensivc Access to Primary Education (CAPE)**. Another new project 
in the field of non^forroal education is the ''Action Research Project 
on Non-formal Education for Out-of*School Rural Children", being 
implen^nted by the Indian Institute of Education, Pune, 

i) Developmental Acthnties Community Education and 
Participation (DACEP). In recent years there has been a growii^; 
realization among educational plannera and workers at diffnent 
levels, that one of the approaches to extending the opportunity for 
education to the drop-outs and other out*of-8chool children and 
youth, is a system based on and sustained and supported by the 
community. The UNICEF-assisted project "Developmental Acti- 
vities in Community Education and Participation" is an attempt to 
dewlop such a system of non*formal education* 

The specific objectives of the project are to develop and test 
new types of educational activities as feasible means of meeting the 
minimum educational needs of large groups that arc partially or 
totally deprived of any form of education, to increase the participa- 
tion of the community in formal and non-formal education and to 
raise the general level of literacy, c^dally among women and girls. 
The approach followed under the project, is based on the premise 
that diildren's education to be meaningful, has to proceed concur- 
rently with gradual changes and modifications of their socio-economic 
environment. The objectives of the project are expected to be 
attained through developing suitable educational programmes to 
cater to the specific needs of prc-school and drop-outs and out-of- 
school children, young girls and women in selected communities; 
imparting useful and rckvant skiHs to members of the community 
outside the formal system of education; enabling the schools to play 
a more effecthv role in promoting social diange within the com- 
munity by removing the dichotomy between the primary sch(K)l 
and the community; and making use, for eduoitional jnirpKMes, of 
the resources of various agencies existing with the communities* 

The project was initially implemented in IS states and two 
union territories during the year 1976 on an experimental basis. In 
1976, two community education centres were establidied in each 
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of the states and union territories partidpating in the project. In 
order to develop need-based educational activities and programmes 
for the various age groups in the elected communities, a surwy of 
the socio-economic conditions was made. The dewlopment of 
instructional materials was decentralized, and was carried out %vith 
the active paitidpation of the load community and tcadiCTS. 

The project supports the country's programme of univcrsalisa- 
tion of elementary education. Under the project, the dropouts 
and other out-of-school children are helped throu^ non-formal 
education to re<nter the foraial education system. 

ii) Comprehenswe Access to Primary Education (CAPE). The 
UNICEF-assisted Project ''Comprehensive Access to Primary Educa- 
tion (CAPE)*^ is a part of the effort to meet the minimum education- 
al needs of a large number of children hitherto unroidied, and to 
achieve the target of enrolling out-of-school children in the age 
group 6-14 in part-time non-formal education. 

The spedfic objectives of the project are: 

— to develop a non-formal system of education as an alter- 
native to formal schooling and to increase the number 
of children, particularly those belonging to the disadvan- 
taged sections of the sodety, partidpating in non-formal 
education activities; and 

to evolve fkTdble, work-based decentralised curricula and 
learning materials relevant to the needs and life situations 
of diverse groups of children not only for non-formal, but 
also for formal channels of education. 

These objectives will be adiieved by the following means: 

~ Developing and trying out relevance-based, problem- 
centred learning materials (learning episodes) in indent 
quantity and variety to cater to the needs of children in 
the age group 9-14. 

~ Introdudng into the curriculum of elementary teacher 
training institutes or into the in-service education pro- 
gramme of primary school tradters, a training-cum- 
production mode for providing experience of developii^ 
curriculum materials and gemrating a source of leamii^ 
materials (learning episodes) for the education of out-of* 
school childien. 
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— Developing non-formal learnii^ centret which wiU provide 
accredited education h» thoie children in the target group. 

— Developing evaluatbn crntrei and accreditation servicea 
for the evahiatkin and certification of leamen enro&d in 
non^formal learning centres. 

Under the Project, a lirt of critical competencies and learning 
cotitinua, derived from the learning episodes, ¥dudi themselves are 
derived from significant real-life local gpedBc problems and issues, 
will be developed. This would act as a rational l^is for accreditation 
of learners in terms of the minimum competencies to be acquired at 
the mastery level by learners at different stages of elementary educa- 
tion* The list of critical competenda would also provide guidelines 
for the development of additbnal learning episodes. 

Associated with the development of the list of critical com- 
petencies, is the development of a bank of test items and evaluation 
centres which would be established at the Sute/UT tevel to begin 
with, and later on decentralised to the district and the block levels* 
These would become the bases for decentralised accreditation services 
leading to the development of an open learning system. 

Project CAPE supports the efforts to improve the quality of 
elementary teacher education programme, since at the level of the 
elementary teacher training institutions, the implementation of the 
project is related to some of the s%ni&ant reforms projKxsed to be 
introduced in elementary teacher eduottion^ The development of 
learning episodes, particularly for the out-of-school chfldren by the 
teacher trainees, through the introduction of a training-cum* 
production mode at the etem<?ntary teacher education institutions, 
would form the basis of a functional and task-oriented elementary 
teacher education* Under the training<um-pn>duction mode the 
teacher trainees are required to visit localities of disadvantaged 
populations to identify real-life problems and develop and try-out 
learning episodes for use by children in the age group of 9-14. 

The training*ami*production mode would make the training 
processes in elementary teacher training institutions more practical 
and re^onsive to the ne^s and problems of different groups of 
learners* It would establiA radical and permanent diat^pM m the 
training proi^sses in e^entary teadi^ training in^tutk>ns and 
would lend itself to the implementation, throiq^out India, of the 
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reformi in elematury teach^ education as recommended by the 
National Council for Teacher Education (NCTE) and elaborated in 
4 its document *Teadier Education Curriculum — A Framework** 

which envisaged teacher education to be functional and task oriented 
and the teacher as an agent of social diange* 

The expected outcomes of the project are as follows: 

- a large ntmiber of triedK>ut kKrally relevant learning 
materials (learning episodes); 

- establishment of a deseed infrastructure for decentralised 
curriculum development for non-formal education of 
children; 

- A list of critical competencies and learning continua; 

- Establishment of a designed network of non-formal 
learning centres for education of out-of^scdiool children in 
the age group of 9«14, with data available on the planning, 
development, man^ment and other aspects of such cen- 
tres; 

- A direct contribution to the efforts aimed at achieving the 
goal of universal elementary education through enrolment 
of learners from disadvantaged populations in the learning 
centres attached to the elementary teacher institutes/in- 
sctvice teacher training centres in the country; 

- Improvement of the quality and relevance of elementary 
education by making available a large number of teacher 
educators of TTIs and teachers at the elementary education 
level trained in the development of relevance-based learn- 
ing materials and trained to ux environmental resources in 
developing appropriate teaching stratcf^es for a variety of 
teamen; 

- Establishment of a network of evaluation/accreditation 
centres for evaluation and accreditation ol^leamerseiu'oned 
in non-formal learning centres, leadmg to the development 
of an Open Learning System; 

- Establishment of a network of Decentralised Resource 
Centres with data available on management and other 
aspects of setting up and mnning such centres; 

- Availability of a large nund>er of district and block 
level Eduration Officers trained in the plannii^ and 
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mfiinigenKnt upects of clemeatary education %vith qiecial 
reference to the implenratation of the prognunmei for 
uni%-enalintion of elementary eibication; 

- Eftabliihnient of mechanismf for interaction between 
educational agencies and developmental agendet at the 
state, districtf blmrk and village level by establishing 
linkages between educational programmes ani programme 
of developmental agrndes involved in work related to 
health, agriculture, nnall scale industries^ etc*, and 

- Establishment of a designed medtanisms for continuous 
and comprehensive monitoring and equation of non- 
formal educatK>n programmes in the country. 

The project was initiated in 1979 and is implemented in ?2 
states and ^ven union territories in the G<mntry* About 984 ele- 
mentary Teadier Training Institutes (TTIs)/fo-service Teacher 
Training Centres (ITTCs) in the country are involved in the imple- 
mentation In all the states and union territories* the activities related 
to the fmt phase of the project have been in progress. Uncter the 
project, a series of training programme for training the staff of 
SI£s/SC£RTs and for training teacher educators and Education Of* 
ficers have been conducted during the past two years* Up to Decem- 
ber 1981, 839 Prindpals of TTIs/nTGs were cmented to the acade* 
msc and administrative aspects of the project 49727 teacher educators/ 
teachers were trained on the mediodology of developing learning 
episodes, ^ile 1,483 teacher educators were trained on the 
methodology of proce^ng of learning episodes. Under the project, 
14 states and three union territories have revised the dementary 
teacher education curriculum as recommended by the National 
Council for Teacher Education (NCTE) and 13 states and seven 
union territories have introduced the ttaining^m-production mo<te 
in TTIs for development of learning episodes. By December 1981, 
about 1,600 education officers were oriented to the planning and 
management aspects of the project About 1 3*000 (faraft learning 
episodes (in the form of moduln &nd capmles) were dei^slopcd by 
teacher educators and teacho* trainees of TTb/TTTCs and teadiers 
up to Deamber 1 981. Out of these 4,000 modules have been screen- 
ed and selected for further pro^tring and about 3(X) mcnlules have 
already t^n prcnressed for publication. 

In addition to the trainsi^ of tncho- educators and Education 
Officers, about 130 project team members based at the SIEs/SCERTs 
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were trained on the different aiq»ccu of the project About 45 re- 
source persons were also trained for organbsin^j training courses for 
Education Officers at the district and block levels in the ctates and 
union territories participating in the project. 

iii) Son-formal Education for Out-of-School Rural Children, 
Another new project being implemented for developing appropriate 
non-formal education strategy for out-of-school children is an "Action 
Research Project on Non-formal Education for Out-of-School Rural 
Children" undertaken by the Indian Institute of Education, Punc, in 
.he State of Maharashtra. This project mitiatcd in the year 1979, 
seeks to enroll out-of-school chfldren in the age group 9-14 in part- 
time evening classes. The major activities mitiated under the project 
include development of curricula suited to the culture, circumstances, 
environment and needs of the learners and the community, develop- 
ment of effective low cost teaching materials v^^iich could give scop 
for individual as well as group learning in ungraded classes; and de- 
velopment of appropriate strategies tor training of teachers for non- 
formal and formal primary education, and training of stqiervisors. 

The core curriculum developed under the project covers liter- 
acy, numeracy and general information (covering historical^ geograph- 
ical, sctcntiHc and cultural information) meaiingfuUy related to 
the peq>le's environment and future growth as skillful and know- 
ledgeable citizens. In addition, songs, stories and games form part 
jf total learning. The learners are also encouraged to engage in 
traditional activities such as drawing and handicrafts in then- leisure 
time. 

The part-time classes under the project are organised in such 
a way that, if needed, it is posable to dose down for a while during 
the rainy season or »asons with important agricultural operation. 
Roughly, a class is expected to meet for about 3(K) days in a year 
and about two hours a day. The curriculum is designed in such a wa.y 
that learning up to the level of grade IV could be completed in about 
two years. 

At present, the action re^areh project has restricted itself to 
the education of illiterate children in the age group 9-14. Ttie total 
project covers fwe different areas of Pune District, selected with 
a view to replication or adaptation of the project experience in 
similar areas in the j^tate of Maharashtra and elsev^ere. The popula- 
tion of each area is about SC,000. The number of villages in the five 
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areas taken together it lOd it is expected that, in aD 400 evening 
classes* staggered in four batches chiring the year 1980, 1981, 1982 
and 1983 will be requhred for a coverage of 9-14 age group in these 
areas. The project is supported by UNICEF» \finistrv of Education, 
Government of India, and the State Gkwmment of Maharashtra. 
Community involvement consists of provision of accommodation for 
the classes and certain equipment 

Summary and oondusforo 

The major causes of the problem of drop*out and wast^pe at 
the elementary stage of education in India have been socio-economic 
and educationaL &>cio-economic causes are being tackled by intro- 
ducing multiple-point entry in the formal system, and starting non* 
formal and part-time education for those who cannot take advantage 
of the formal system of education* The »>cio*cconomic causes are 
also tackled by providing incentives like free mid-day meals, free 
textbooks, free stationery and free uniforms to the children. The 
educational causes are tackled by bringing about qualitative impro- 
vement in education thrcmgh renewal of curricula, reduction of 
instructional hours, introduction of ScK^ir'y Useful Productive 
Work, improvement of textbooks and othc* teaching and learning 
materials, teacher improvement, introduction of play-way techniques 
and ungraded system particularly in grades I*II, provision of adequate 
equipment and suitable buildings for schools, especially with the 
support of the community as well as by designii^ inexpensive and 
functional school buildings, and improvement of supervision includ- 
ing the adoption of school complexes and school communities at the 
village level. 

However, in spite of the« efforts, the problem of drop-out and 
wast^e continues to plague the education system in India. The 
enrolment of drop-outs under the non-formal and part-time educa* 
tion programmes meant for children in the age group 9-14 has not 
been adequate in terms of the targets envisaged* The participation of 
girls in these programmes also has not been satisfactory. Therefore, 
it is necessary to enlarge the efforts for retricvii^ the drop-outs, 
especially girls back into the education system, both formal and non- 



At present there is a great emphasis on the average of the age 
group 9-11 years under the prognxmnes of non-formal and part- 
time education V/hile making efforts to expand the facilities for 
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non-fonnal education for children in the group 9-1 1» it if alw 
necessary to enlarge Uie Kope of these programmes to cover children 
in the age group 11-14 which comprises the large proportion of drop- 
outs at the eleme - y stage. 

The lir v^m of avail^le resources have compelled the 
educ&tional \ nners to restrict expenditure on pn^rammes aimed 
at preventing drop-outs at the primary and middle stages and re- 
trieving the drop-outs back into the education system. This has 
often resulted in limitatiom with regard to the success and achieve- 
ment of these programmes* Therefore, it is necessary to increase the 
allocation of funds for these prognunmes, and, if necessary, alter- 
native sources of resources need to be explored. 
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PENINSULAR MALAYSIA 



by Lee Meow Fatt 

Ths ftnietura of fbrmil adueation 

Basic education i$ universal, but not ccmipulsory in Peninsular 
Malaysia* In the 1950s, while the enrolment ratb at the primary level 
(g^des I to VI) had been high at 90 per cent, only about 35 per cent 
of grade VI pupils were elected for admission into fully assisted 
secondary schools* A smaller numbor of the gprade VI pupils enrolled 
at private secondary schools, and the rest dropped out of the educa- 
tion system. Primary education in all national primary schools 
(Bahasa Malaysia medium) had been free. In 1962, free primary 
education was extendnl to all pupib in fully assisted primary schools 
which were conducted in four media, namely; Bahasa Malaysia, 
English^ , Chinese and Tamil in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Rahman Talib Rqiort 1960. 

Since 1962, a certain number of grade VI pupils were also 
selected for admission into the Secondary Continuation School 
System (SCSS). An education committee was iqipointed in April 
1963 to review the SCSS and the Malayan Secondary School Entrance 
Examination (MSSEE). The recommendations of the Education 
Committee 1963 to abolish the MSSEE and to integrate pupils of 
the SCSS into the regular secondary school system, were approved 
by the Malaysian Cabinet on Mardi 1964. Thus dnce 1965, there 
has been universal basic education for nine years, comprisii^ six 
years of primary education and three yeai^ of secondary compre- 
hensive education, in fully auisted schools. Figiue I show the 
education structure in Peninsular Malaysia. 

Besides fully assisted primary and secondary schools in Penin* 
sular Malaysia, there are alK» a small number of private primary and 
secondary schools. The courses of study and curricula in such 
schools are similar to those offered in ftUly assisted schools, but for 
several reasons they have preferred to dedine government assistance 

' Sfaioe 1970, the Eq|Sdi taoikm Unm b«sa t yiteflMtkagy sad pmsiciilvely 
•biorbed into tte Qstiofiil Amnu wbm Mm Mshysh b tte 
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in order to maintain thcsr indqxmdent or private status. They cater 
to only a small perorntage of the school-going children within the 
age group 6*^ to 14-^ years. Tor example, in 1967^ only 0.5% (8,334) 
of children between 6*^ to 1 1+ years wetc enrolled m private primary 
schools and 3.9% (25,698) of children between 12^ to 14^ years 
were enrolled in private lower secondary schools. Their share in 
the total mrolment or participation is now practic^y n^ligible. For 
the purpose of this report, only data from fidly assisted schoob are 
analysed, and primary and secondary schoob refer to thise in fully 
assisted school 

Despite ^ act that primary education is free and there is 
provision for a place in fully &ssisted schoob for every child between 
6^ to 14-^ years of age, there has been a significant number of school 
drop-outs. Drop-out in this report refers to the problem of chfldren, 
within the age-group of 64- to 14+ years of age, withdrawing from 
school before completing the nine years basic cycle of schooling. 
Drop-out is a common feature of education systems in developing 
countries, and represents one of the msycrcausra of their inefficiency. 
It is not entirely an educ^ional problon, but a manifestation of a 
number of factors operating in a complex sodo^rultural, economic 
and political context. As such, it is not static but dymunic, and 
changes both in magnitude and diaractor, as situations vary. The 
conception of the problem and the measures taken to overcome 
it, reflect the attitudes of the Government and the people and the 
degree of their commitment to solvit^ it. The drop«out problem in 
Peninsular Malaysia can only be fully appreciated in that context. 
Thus, it is necessary to take into considoation the thinking and the 
underlying rationale for educational development as an int^ral 
component of national developmental efforts in Peninsular Malaysia. 

Educational dewlopment. The administration of education in 
Peninsular Malaysia during the pre-independenoe p^bd ban example 
of the colonial iH>licy of ^divide and rule^ As a consequence of thb 
policy, education was provided in four language media, namely: 
English, Malay, Chinese and Tamil in four somewhat fKffallel Khool 
systems althot^h serving different purposes. Except for the Malay 
schoob which were indigenous,* the others were actually fore^ 
modeb transplanted into the country. Education in the Ei^ish 
medium schoob produced the lower echelon personnel for the 
colonial administrative service and the private Kctor. Malay primary 
education laid stre» on gardening, arts and crafts, besides the Imic 
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3Rs, Chineic and Tamil education had an alien orientatksn, but 
served the needs of a transient immigrant population who had no 
stake in the country. 

The most succinct statement of c»Ionial policy to native 
education was given by Sir George Maxwell:' 

The aim of the go^wmment is not to turn out a few 
well-educated youths, nor yet numben of less well- 
educated boys; rather it is to improve the bulk of the 
people and to make the son of the fidimnan or poi^int 
a more intcDi^nt nshcrman or peasant than his father 
had been, and a man whose education will enable him to 
understand how his own lot of life fits in with the 
sdieme of life around him. 

Post war political developments in the Region and the emer- 
gence of nationalism brought into focus the complexity of problems 
concerning education. Educational r^nstruction during this period 
was chiefly aimed at unifyii^ the main community groups throu^ a 
national system of education in preparation for nationhood and in- 
dependence which was achieved on Slat August, 1957. The task 
went through several stages and culminated in the appointment of an 
Education Ck)mmittee in 1956, with the following terms of reference: 

a) To examine the present ^ucation policy of the Federa- 
tion of Malaya and to recommend any altoratbns or adaptations that 
are necessary with a view to establishing a national system of educa- 
tion acceptable to the people of the Federation as a whole, which 
will ntisfy their needs and promote their cultural, sodal, economic 
and political development as i»tton, having r^ard to the mtentu>n to 
make Malay the national language of the country i^ilst preserving 
and siutainii^ the gro%vth of the language and culture of other com- 
munities living in the o^untiy; 

b) For this purpose, to examine tlu; educational structure of 
the country inducUi^ such provinons of the Education Ordinance, 
I95'i as may require altCTatk>ns or aikptations and the mrasures for 
its impiementation contained in Council P^>er on Education No. 67 



* OffkiilRepoiUonEdaeillDaiBStnAsSflttlBmflatfiJidtbeFedmtedMsh^Stttsi 
1«70 - 1939. 

Ffincto HX. Wom A Gwec Yee Hem Ha Ptegic Boc* DbUH i a toi t (S) Pte. ltd. p.2. 



of 1954. 
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The Report of the Education Committee 1956, commonly 
referred to as the Razak Report^ made a total of 17 recommenda- 
tions v/hUst taking into ranskteration that the ultimate objective was 
to establish a national syston of education for all using the national 
lai^uage as the main medium of instruction. 

Among the more important proposab were: 

a) Establishment of two kinds of schools only - independent 
or assisted primary schools and independent or direct grant secon* 
dary schools. 

b) Conversion of existing primary schools to Standard 
Schools (Nfalay Medium) and Standard-Type Schools (Chinese, Tamil 
or English medium). 

c) Malay and English to be compulsory subjects for all 
primary and secondary sdiools. 

d) Establishment of one type of National Secondary School 
open to all races by competitive selection and with a common 
syllabus, a flexible curriculum permitting the study of all Malayan 
languages and cultures and room for diversity in the media of instruc- 
tion* 

e) Orienution of all schools to a Malayan outlook by the 
introduction of common content syllabuses and timetables for 
schools* 

f) Measures for fostering the development of the national 
language and promoting a better knowledge of it among all who 
live in the Federation, 

The underlying principles and proposals of this report, which 
were duly enacted as the Education Ordisiance 1957, laid the founda- 
tions of the National Education Policy. 

The implementation of the national education policy was 
reviewed in 1960 by another Education Committee, commonly 
referred to as the Rahman Talib Committee, %«^ich con^med the 
soundne^ of the policy and its general acceptance by the various 
community groups. The Education Act 1961, incorporated the spirit 
and the underlying prim:iples of the two Education Committee 
Reports and the existing national education policy formally camr 
into t^ing. 
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While the lecommendations of the Educatioii Ck>mmittec 1956 
set the pattern and itructure of the national educatkm fystem, the 
recommendations of the Education Review Committee 1960 had an 
important bourii^ on educatK>nal development in the 1960s. Amoi^ 
the more important were the following: 

a) Univenal free primary education up to grade VI; 

b) Automatic promotk>n up to grade DC; 

c) Ccmimon content syllabuses for all schools; 

d) Common amssment examination at grade V; 

e) Improvement of Vernacular Primary &Jiools; 

f) Enhancement of tedmical and vocational education; 

g) Control of primary educatk>n; 

h) Setting up of the Federal Inspectorate; 

i) IntrcKimrtion of Bahasa Malaysia as the main medium of 
instruction in secondary schools; 

j) Official language medium for public examinations; 

k) Expansion of teacher trainii^ programmes; and 

I) Provision of rel^ious md moral instniction* 

Besides the above provisions, secondary education was also 
made 'comprehenstvt* by the introductk>n of |wrc-vocational studies* 
This change was made in the tight of dewlopments in educational 
thinking, which emphasized the need to provide a form of education 
that would enable the pupils to discover their attitudes and later 
dewlop their real interests and skiOs as preparation for productive 
and gainful participation in society. 

The proclamation of Rukimegara as the National Ideology, 
and of the New Economic Policy in 1970 was another impmant 
milestone in the history of educational development in Malaysia. 
While the national education policy laid the foundations for national 
unity and nat^n*lmildii^, the invidrous ^effects of pi»t colonial 
practices necessitated the introduction of a more positive strategy, 
taldi^ into consideration the social, economic and political realities- 
The hnportant aims underlying the Ruktmeg^ are: 

a) united nation of a plural society; 

b) a democratic society throu^ a constitutionally elected 
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parliament; 

c) a just society of equal oi^oitunhiei for all; 

d) a liberal society of divme cultural traditions; and 

e) a progressive »>ctety oriented towards science and modem 
technology. 

The New Economic Policy (NEP) is the strategy tc ^ds 
achieving the desired goals of Rukunegara. It seeks to eradiaite 
poverty among all Malaysmns, irr^pective of racial origins, and to 
restructure Malaysian society so that the identificatk>n of race with 
cccnomic fimction and geographical locatran is reduced^ and cwntually 
eliminated. The NEP and the systematic implementation of the 
national language policy, bnides other considerations^ have been the 
main guidii^; principles of educational planning and develofmient in 
the 1970& 

The last twenty years has t^en a period of intense and rapid 
educational devebpment in Peninsular Nblaysia in both quantitative 
and qualitative terms. Many problems have onerged to beset the de- 
velopment proce^ Among them is educational wastage or drop*out 
at the first and second levels of education, which tends to undermine 
the efficiency of the system. De^ite the^ problans, educational 
development advanced unabated. Enrolments at the diffcroit levels 
have registered manifold increasest and qualitati^ improvements 
have been [^rvasive. These include curriculum development, teacher 
education, planning and man^ement, besida the provision of addi- 
tional support services and the introduction of nmnerous educatbnal 
innovations. These advances, besides indicating indirectly how pro* 
blems have been tackled and soWed as they arose, also reflect the 
degree of commitment of both the Government and the people to 
solving them. 

Educational development is a continuous effort and the ap 
pointmcnt of the Cabinet Committee (1974) to review the im- 
plementation of the education policy was another example of the 
Government's effort to improve t^ quality of education. The 
Cabinet Committee's terms of reference were to review to what 
extent the implementation of the policy has fostered national unity 
and met national manpo%^ needs. The Committee recommended 
a total of 173 profK>sals whidi are aimed at renderii^ educatk>n 
more relevant, suitable and effective to meet social and national 
aspirations. These proposals, in the arr of ci schooling 
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syston, teacher education, supporting services, evaluation, facilities, 
and technical as ml) a» vocational educatbn, together %vith the 
New Economic Policy, will form the main thrust of educational 
developnient in the 1980s. 

Tht drofH>ut probtom, magnitude and trtnd 

Enrolment and percentage participation. In 1967 the enrol- 
ment in primary schools totalled 1,315,590 out of a projected 
population of 1,450,543, thus giving an overall participation rate 
of 90.6 per cent. This participation rate or enrohnent ratio steadily 
increased to 95.9 per cent by 1979. There was a temporary reversal 
in the general trend of increase in 1970 vAitn. thffe was a slight 
temporary reaction to the declaration of the systematic implementa- 
tion of the Bahasa Malaysia Policy 1967, which made provision for 
the progressive replacement of English as a medium of instruction by 
Bahasa Malaysia in English medium primary schools. This caused 
some parents yAio normally would have went their children to fully 
assisted primary schools, to said them to private primary schools 
vAicK the medium of instruction was still in English. 

While the overall participation rate is generally high, there is 
a discrepancy in partidpatbn between sexes. In 1967, the participa- 
tion rate for primary schoob boys was 94.9 pa- cent while only 

87.2 per cent of girls within the same age-cohort were enrolled, 
giving a difference of 6.8 per cent. Since then, the gap has been 
gradually narrowed, until by 1975, it was only 2.3 per cent 
Although there is no published data on participation rates by sexes 
after 1975, indications tend to suggest that the gap u gradually 
rcducii^. Table 1 shows the enrolment rat io /percentage participation 
of children (6+ to 11+) in primary schoob from 1967 to 1980. 

Within the same period, the percentage particqiation of 
children between 12+ to 14+ years in the lower secondary schools 
programme, has shown a greater percentage increase. In 1967, 
344,364 or 51.7 per cent of children within this age cohort were 
enrolled. This rose to 85.0 per cent in 1980, making an increase of 

33.3 percentage points, compared to an increa^ of 3.6 percentage 
points for the primary enrobnent %vithin the tame period. This, 
in part, is mainly due to the high participation rates of children in 
the primary schools in the past, and the restrictive selection policy 
for secondary education enforced before 1965. There «vas also a 
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Table 1. EarobMatiMfoorp 




pvtic^ttioB of dhSdrai in 














MJUJLk a ^ 










^/^ 


at 




(2S) 


1967 


90.6 


94a 






1968 


91.7 


M.7 






1970 


88.2 


914 






1972 


91.6 


94*0 






1974 


93.7 


9S4 


92.3 




1975 


9S.6 




94.9 


13 


1976 


9ija 




NA. 


NA. 


1978 


97.3 




NA. 


NA. 


1980 


94.2 






NA. 



Sbirce. AdipMd from EdiKatkiiul Stttltflca of Mfthyrii 1937 to 1980. 



Table 2. Eigolineiit ntto or pa w ut ue partMpatton of children in 
loner KoombfyiciiMdi-Pcnfainlnlfalayria 



Y«ar 






Ftm^ 




1967 


51.7 


61J 


41.7 


19.8 


1968 


S3.8 


63.3 


44.1 


19.2 


1970 


52.2 


60.6 


43.6 


17.0 


1972 


60.8 


69.4 


SI. 9 


17J 


1974 


63.5 


69.5 


57.3 


12.2 


197$ 


66.8 


72.3 


61 J) 


lU 


1976 


70.9 


NA. 


HJi. 


NA. 


1978 


78.4 


NA. 


NJ%. 


NA. 


1980 


85 J) 


HJi. 


NA. 


NA. 



Source: Adsptod from Edacitionl Ststiftic* of U»SKnk 1967 to 1980. 

temporary itvcraal in the upward trend of the percentage partidpa- 
tton in 1970 for reaionf explamed above. Table 2 Aowi the enrol- 
ment ratb or percentage participation of children (12+ to 14+) in 
lo%vcr aecondary schools from 1967 to 1980. 
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The greater per(«nuge increase of lower secondary school 
enrolment vis-a-vis the primary school enrolment, b also characterized 
by a greater percentage gain by females. In 1967, 61.5 per cent males 
and 41.7 per cent femafes of 12'*' to 14* years were enrolled in bwer 
secondary schools. In 1975, the corre^nding percentage participa- 
tion were 72.3 per cent and 61.0 per cent. While the males gained 
10.8 percentage points, or 17.6 per csent nicrease, the fonaks gained 
19.3 percentage {mints or a mauive 46.3 per cent overall increase 
%vithin the same period. Thus the gap in percentage participation be> 
tween sexes for lower secondary schcMls is being gradually and pro- 
gressively narrowed. 

While Tables 1 and 2 show satisfactory gains in percent^e 
participation, especially for enrolment in bwer secondary level and 
for female chilcfren, there are indications of ngniHcant nvastage or 
drop-out between the primary and the secondary levels of education. 
Although the percentage participation in the lower secondary level 
has improved tremendously from a low 51.7 per cent in 1967 to 
around 85.0 per cent in 1980, there is still a considerable difference . 
between percentage participation for the two leveb of education. 
This difference represents the dropK>ut during the transition between 
the primary and the 8ea>ndary levels of education. 

Continuation rates. Another indicator of the drop-out problem 
is the continuation rate. Table 3 shows the continuation rates for 
primary school children as they advanced from grades I to VI for 
1969 to 1980. While the drop-out rate is generally small, a marginally 
greateif numbor of pvipih aj^iear to drop out at grades V to VI 
e^edally for 1969 to 1971. A probable reason may be because a 
national test on achievement is conducted for grade V pupils. Those 
who have performed poorly in this test may be expected to be more 
mdined towards withdra%ving prematurely from school 

The average drop-out rate raided from 3.7 per cent per an- 
num in 1969 to 0.6 per cent ^ annum in 1980. Hie data shows 
that the problem of (frop-out at the primary level is not very serious 
and conditions are improving. It also means that about 83 per cent 
of children enrolled at grade I for the years 1967, 1968 and 
1969 were still in school in the sixth year and 17 per cent had 
dropped out before the age of twelve. TVansIated into absohite 
figures, the number is significantly large. For example, in 1967, 
248,444 children (6+) were enrolled at grade L In 1972, 214.279 
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were still enrolled at ffodz VI. ZYva 34,165 children (11-^ years) had 
dropped out of the school system. 



TibfeS. CDSttiiwtioaiiteitnthepriiiniytelioobofdiailren 
(6<f to 1 l-t-) bom iradet n to VI - Fleiiiaiiikr Rbkyii 
1969 to 1980 





Grade Grade 

/-// n-m 


Crwde Grade 

nt'lv IV' V 


Cmde 
V-VI 


Averate 

fpade$ 
I- VI) 


1969 


98.5 98.1 


96.6 95.9 


92.4 


96.3 


1971 


99.2 97.6 


97.9 96.8 


95.2 


97.3 


1973 


98.2 98.4 


98.7 98.5 


97.5 


98.3 


197S 


100.0 99.4 


99.1 99.1 


98.6 


99.2 


1977 


99.1 99.6 


99.3 98.9 


98.3 


99.0 


1979 


99.1 99.4 


98.8 99.0 


99.8 


99.2 


1980 


100.0 100.0 


99.3 ^.4 


98.5 


99.4 


Sowce: Adapted from Educttionil StttlAlci of Maliyiii 1937 to 1980 






Tabk 4. TnuisitioD and csntfoustkin istes in the teoondvy schoob of 
diildjen (12-^ to 14+) £roin grMies VII to DC - Peninsulir Makyiia. 


Year 


Piimaryto 
Lower Secondary 

(l) 


ciau mviu 


vrihix 

(3) 


Average 
(4) 


1969 


62.1 


91.6 


91A 


92.0 


1971 


6S.3 


94.6 


95.8 


95.2 


1973 


73.0 


95.5 


96.2 


95.6 


1975 


81.6 


96.S 


974) 


96.7 


!977 


78.9 


95.6 


97.5 


96.6 


1979 


83.1 


95.8 


96.9 


96.8 


1980 


81.3 


95.1 


96.7 


95.9 


Table 4 shows the continuation rates for children (12+ to 14+ 



years) in the lower secondary schoob from 1969 to 1980. The drop- 
out rates at the lower secondary level, althoi^ small, are s^niHcant- 
ly higher than the drop-out rates at the primary level They ranged 
from a high 8.0 per cent per annum in 1969 to 3.2 per cent in 1979. 
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As at the primary level, the situation has improved considerably and 
the drop-out rate now hovers around S per cent per annum. 

A more serious problem exists during the transition between 
the primary and the secondary levels of education. Only 62.1 per 
cent of children enrolled at Grade VI in 1968 were enrolled at grade 
VII in 1969. This represents a drop*out rate of 57.9 per cent for 
children IH years for that year. This adverse situation, as in partici- 
pation and continuation rates, has also improved, so that the tran- 
sition rate between the primary and the secondary levek of education 
in 1979 was 83.1 per cent. Even then, a drop-out rate of 16.9 per 
cent at this stage of the children's education represents a significant 
amount of wastage as well as ineffldency because bwer secondary 
education in 1979 was not only universal but free. 

It is generally held that in developing countries, the percentage 
participation of girls compared to boys would be lower. G^nversely 
their drop-out rate would al^ be higher. Among the more important 
factors often cited are social, cultural and economic values which 
often discriminate the girls from the Iniys. Tables 1 and 2 appear to 
support the view that proportionately more boys are enrolled in 
schools. While the difference is small in the primary school, an average 
of 4.8 per cent difference between 1967 to 1975, it is more serious 
at the lower secnndary level, where the average difference is 16.4 per 
cent for the same i^riod. 'Ihis difference in percentage participation 
is gradually being narrowed, especially at the lower secondary level, 
which had decreased from 19.8 per cent in 1967 to 1 1.3 per cent in 
1975. 

Tables 5 and 6 show the average continuation rates of children 
by sex in the primary and lower secondary schools from 1967 to 
1975. While it is generally true that proportionately more girls 
drop-out of the primary school, the difforence is very small and is 
also gradually diminishing. For example, the mean difference for the 
period 1967 to 1975 is only 1.3 per cent and in 1974 it was only 
0. 1 per cent. 

At the lower secondary level the picture is a little more com* 
plex. During the transition between the primary and the lower 
secondary levels of education, more girls tended to drop-out. The 
difference between the averse continuation rate during the transi- 
tion for the same period is 9.8 per cent. It is [^inent to note that 
like percentage participation, the gap appears to be narrowing, but 
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Ymr 

















1968 




97.7 




96J0 




1.7 


1969 




97.3 




95.2 




2.1 


1970 




98.2 




94.6 




3.6 


1971 








97.2 




Ou 


1972 




98.7 


97.1 




1.6 


1973 




9U 




98.0 




0.2 


1974 




9&S 




98.4 




0.1 


1975 




99.6 




98.9 




0.7 






98.2 


96.9 




1.3 


TaUe 6. Avoi^eoofttiimfioiintnl^nKof ciifldirainttelower 
weeoaSaryulhoakftam 1968 to 1975 - Fc#anlv Bfikyria 




TYBiuttlon pvM 
Primary to Secondary 


VII to X 




Boyt 




Difference 


Soys 






1968 


70^ 


59.6 


104 


9\S 


93.7 


2.7 


1969 


67^ 


56.3 


10.7 


91.1 


93j4 


2.3 


1970 


73.0 


S9J 


13.8 


894 


89.5 


0.0 


1971 


69.3 


60J 


8.8 


94.3 


96.4 


2.1 


1972 


74.1 


63.5 


10.6 


95.4 




1.1 


1973 


76.9 


684 


&$ 


944 


974 


2.6 


1974 


77.3 


69.7 


7.6 


95.0 


98.7 


3.7 


1975 


85.2 


77.6 


7.6 


96.2 


974 


1.3 


Mmo 


74.2 


64.4 


9.8 


934 


95.4 


1.9 



slowly. It is also interesting to note that for girls who were enrolled 
m the lower secondary schoob during the same perk>dp thcl mn- 
tinuation rates were consistently hi^r^ althoi^ marginally, than 
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that of the boyi. For '-xample, there ii a difference of 1.9 percentage 
points in favour of the giris between the average continuation rateg 
for the period. 

Tht gtntsis of action presets 

TTic problem of drop-out amongst primary school children has 
always been small as evidenced by the high enroknent ratios and 
continuation rates even in the immediate post vm years. Prior to 
1961, only about 35 per cent of grade VI chUdren were selected for 
admission into fully aided lower secondary sdiools. Since abolishing 
the Malayan Secondary School Entrance Examination in 1964 and 
the introduction of nine-year universal basic education in 1965, 
lower secondary enrofanent has steadily increased. The drop-out rate 
among tower secondary children is- also small, although substantially 
higher than that in the primary school. What is more serious u the 
drop-out rate during the transition between the primary and the 
lower secondary lewis of education. 

The prevalence and persistoice of the drop-out probk^ , 
especially among the rural poor, did not go unnoticed. The Federal 
Inspectorate's Report 1968 highlighted the gross inadequacies of 
rural Malay Primary Schook in Peninsular Malaysia. Among the 
factors singled out for discussion were: 

a) under -enrolment and uneconomic sized schools; 

b) children attending those schools were from poor families; 

c) poor quality school administrators and teachers; 

d) high incidence of multiple class teaching; 

e) poor physical facilities and teaching aids; 

f) poor supporting services in supervisbn and inadequate 
inputs of expert professional advice and guidance *■ and 

g) the low morale of the teadiing staff. 

The preliminary survey of ?43 primary schools carried out in 
i^71 by the Educational Planning and Research Division (EPRD), 
Ministry of Education, reported that more than 70 per cent of 
vernacular* primary schoob had enrohnents of less than 400 pupils. 
In terms of physical facilities, teacher quality, teaching aids and per 
capita pupil expenditure incurred by schools to enhance teaching 

3 - Vcrmcakr prinMry ichooli refw to Mihy, ChfaM»e tnd TubU kfedlum Ktaook. 
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programmes, the urban and laiiger schools appeared to enjoy con- 
siderable advantages over the rural and small vernacular schools. 

In July 1971, the EPRD was directed by the Minister of 
Education to carry out a comprehensii^ study of the extent and 
causes of educational %vastage. The intention wzs to obtam rclcs^t 
data and information for policy decisions dffcctcd towards the 
reduction of wastage especially among the rural poor. Special atten- 
tion was to be given to institutbnal or other modifiable factors 
which might improve the educational chances (retention and attain- 
ment) of this sector of the population whidi was especially dis- 
advantaged. The study was carried out involvii^ 22,447 (5 per cent) 
yo«iths bom in 1956 and 1960 and living in Peninsular Malaysia in 
1970. These sample youths were drawn from 450 strata - fab-Iy 
small regions into which the population had been divided'and which 
were internally homogeneous %vith respect to the size of the local- 
ities, land utilization, and proximity to a secondary school 

The 1973 drop-out study. The following list consists of brief 
statements ui selected major flndings and recommendations from the 
Report of the Committee on the study of School and Society (Drop- 
out Study) 1973. Much factual detail and reasoning behind the 
recommendations are omitted:^ 

a) In mid-i972, 89 p.'rr cent of age 11+ youths and 46 per 
cent of age 15+ youths were enrolled in school. 

b) About one fifth of an age-group drops out at the end of 
primary school. 

c) There is a strong relationship between poverty and school 
leaving: about one-tenth of the poorest children as contrasted with 
nine-tenths of the most prosperous are cnroiied in school at age 15+. 

d) Adults who have no schooling are least likely to have jobs. 
The more schooling one has, the more likely one is to be employed. 
Among employed adults, each increase in educational qualification, 
sharply improves the likelihood of having a skilled rather than an 
unskilled occupation. ^ 

e) Only eight per cent of the heads of households of youths in 
the sample had any secondary schooling; 70 per cent of youths born 

* - Abstract. Report of t»» Qjmnrfttte on the Study of Sdwol snd Soci«y (ftop- 
out Study) 1973 p. 68-74. 
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in 1956 entered lecondary school* The rapid expansion of education 
in West Malaysia in one generation created a situation where large 
numbers of school children do not receive the informal pre-school 
training which literate parents typically provide. 

f) Total enrolment rates among Malay and Chinese youths 
were virtually the wme; dropH>ut rates are hi^er among Indian 
youths* 

g) In urban areas^ a far higher proportion of Malays enrolled 
in school than either Qiinese or Indians; among the rural poor a 
slightly higher proportion of Oiinese are enrolled. 

h) Malay youths are, on the average, more highly motivated 
to succeed in school than either Chinese or Indian youths* Chinese 
youths, on the average, enjoy higher soao-economic status and urban 
residence, ^ich are conducive to school retention* The higher 
motivation of the Malays off-sets the more fa^^ured backgrounds of 
the Chinese, resuiting in comparable total rates of enrolment for the 
two communities. Indian youths are less motivated than Malays and 
the poorest of the three communities. Their rate of enrohnent is 
lowest* 

i) Youths who have unfavourable attitudes towards science, 
secular education and innovation, and youths ^o have little interest 
in national and world affain, are most likely to drop-out of school 
These attitudes are most common among the poor of each^of the 
three communities* These attitudes are among the reasons explaining 
%vhy the poor are more likely to drop-out of school than the well-to- 
do* 

j) State expenditures on education favour the well-to-do: 

i) It is disproportionately the children from prosperous 
families who continue their education thrmigH upper 
secondary and post-seomdary levels. 

ii) The highCT levels of education are more cc^tly to the 
State than the lower levels. The State subsidy of a 
University stucknt is t%i^ty times the subsidy of a 
in^imary school pupiL 

iii) Pupils who a>mplete secondary school or the Univer- 
sity, win earn a far higher income than thoK with only 
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primary ichool educaddn. Secondary fchool graduates 
earn four timei at much as penoiu with only primafy 
school qtialificatkni. Umversity graduates cam eight 
timet as much. 

iv) Primary school pupils %vould not be economically 
productive if they were not in -school Most upper 
secondary and umvernty pupils would be emptoyed 
if they were not in school This is a cost to society, of 
higher levels of education. 

v) The unsdiooled are, by far, the least likely to have 
jobs during their adulthood, due to their withdrawal 
from the labour force. Primaxy education is the most 
important level ii^reaaing the liltelfliood of life-time 
productivity. 

k) Over three-fourths of Mala^ian childroi enrol in a vernac- 
ular primary school 83 per cent of Malays, 75 p-rr cent of Chinese, 
and 51 per cent of Indians enrol in vernacular primary schools. 

I) Most of the children of the poor attend vernacular schools. 
The well-to-do of each community, particularly in urban areas, are 
more likely to send their children to En^sh medium schools. 

m) Larger educational investments are made in the English 
medium than the vernacular media primary schools. On ^e average, 
as contrasted with all three vernacultf media fsrimffiry schools, 
English medium schools are larger; have more of every type of 
educational facility, e.g. libraries, audio-visual equipnumt, craft 
rooms; have more qualified and younger teachm vAio have higher 
morale; and make higher non-teachii^ expoiditures par pupil per 
year (three timen as h^ as Malay and Tamil media schools). 

n) In mid-igya, among age 11-f- youths, the enrofanent rate 
in Englidt medium primary sch<K>ls wsm 97 per cent, in Malay medium 
it was 88 per cent, in CSiinese medium it was 87 per cent, and in 
Tamil nwdhun it was 66 per cent. Widun the Ei^fiA me^um pri- 
mary schoob, sli^^tly more Malays than Qxinoe, and more Chinese 
than Indians, v/tre stiH enrolled. 

o) Six per csnt of childnn com^etii^ E^lish medhun pri- 
mary schools, fail to enter seomdary school Over oiw-f ourth of the 
children completing vernacular primary sdiools termfaiate their 
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schooling at that point while 91 per cent of te children who start 
Standard I in an EngUih medium primary schcral enter secondary 
sdtooL Fifty-eight per cent of those who start in a vernacular pri- 
mary school enter sea)ndary school 

p) Amoi^ youths vAxo do enrol in a secondary school, by age 
15+ in English medium secondary schools, 73 per <»nt are stiU 
enrolled; in Malay medium secondary schools 60 per cent are still 
enrolled; in Qiinese medium secondary schools 50 por Mnt are stiU 
enrolled. 

q) Academic adiievcment kvels and average daily attendance 
are higher in Ei^;li9h medium than vernacular media primary schools. 
Truancy is lower in Ei^lish m«lium sch<K>la. 

r) Children from the mote {nt>^>erous funilies of each com- 
munity, enjoying the greatest initial familial advantages, are receiving 
the best education. More is spent per pupn per year in the Englidi 
medium schools attenikd diqiropOTtionately by the well-to-do 
urban population, and they have die most qualified teachers. The 
outputs of these better endowed schools - attendance, achievement, 
as well as continuation rates — are accordingly better. 

s) Much of the verbal and tnteUecti»I development of the 
child upon which school success depends, occurs during pre-school 
years. Poor and illiterate parents, and isolated rural environments, 
create an educational disadvant^ prior to school entry. 

t) Natbnal examinations focus public attention on the ptq>ils 
who are successful in the mastery of the curriculum qiecified for the 
grade level examined. This emphasis leads to the neglect of the pupils 
v^ose achievement is below grade levcL 

u) Sdiools attended exclusively or predominantly by econo- 
mically and educationally di»dvant^^ piqrils have cHfficuIty at- 
tracting and retainii^ qualifkd teadiers; have depreswd academic 
standards; reinforce the valws and attittules %^ch are piwafent 
among the rural poor and ivfaich are not con&tctve to educational at- 
tainment; and fail to offer the stimulation yMch children from 
diverse backgrounds provide to one anotbCT and v^idi more ca^k 
pupils provide for those who are more disadvanteged. 

v) Ninety-Ove per cent of the populatbn Bws %vithin ten 
miles of a secondary school. 
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w) Ninety-five per cent of fifteen-year-olds report that they 
can travel to a secondary school from their home in fifteen minutes 
or less usii^ currently available transportatkin. 

x) Per pupil adminiitrative and fixed costs decline with 
increased school size up to enrolments of about 1,000 pupils* 

y) Per pupil costs of many edurational facilities and services 
— libraries, audio*visual devices, athletic equipment — decline with 
increased sdiool size. 

z) Large educational complexes provide teadiers with a 
substantial numlm* of professional coUe^^es, reducing the occupa^ 
tional and personal isolation %diich teachers in small rural sdiools 
ex[^rience» 

InttrvBntlon: 

The Nfalaysian Cabinet at a meeting held on 8th May 1973 ap- 
pointed a Committee of Officials to examine and submit its views on 
the recommendations of the Drop-out Report and implications for 
implementation. The Officials Committee translated the five general 
recommendations of the Drop-out Report into niuncrous action 
guidelines and grouped them into four categories as follows: 

a) ReaUocation of educational resources; 

b) Compensatory educational services; 

c) The role of examinations; and 

d) Educational complexes for small towns and rural areas. 

The Committee also recommended that a si^dal unit be set up 
in the Ministry of Education with the main function of monitoring 
and coordinating the implraientetion of the action guidelines 
embodied in the Report. A summary of the details of the recom- 
mended action sequences are as follows: 

a) Reallocation of educational resources 

t) The Committee accepts the Drop-out Report^s emphasis 
upon increasing Governmental investmoit in primary 
education, but not by diversion of funds from upper 
secondary or tertiary levcb of education. 

ii) More physical facilities be provided to primary schools, 
especially those in the rural areas* 
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Ui) A larger number of qiultfled and experienced teachors 
be sent to rural areai. 

iv) Medical attentk>n and other h^th programmei ludi af 
health educatioii, school feeding programmes and other 
health serviceit be stepped up throu^ Govonunent spon- 
sorship. 

v) library facilities for most schools should be further 
improved and provisiens must be made for special rooms 
which could be utilized as libraries. 

vi) Existing aid in the form of textbooks and other financial 
aids have to be further extended. 

vii) As regards the all oc ati o n of tochers to sdiools, a new 
overall formula should be %vorkol out. 

viii) Highest educational priority should be given to the up- 
grading of educational services which are to be provided 
to the disadvantaged, especially those who are m the rural 
areas. 

ix) A study be made to set up national buiMing oriteria for 
maintaining the standards and des^ns of schrol buildings 
and physical educational amenities. 

x) AccommodatKm, aimmensurate with the static of teachers, 
must be provided for those teachers serving in the rural 
areas. 

b) Compensatory educational services 

i) The Ministry of Education, possibly in collaboration with 
local universstks, conduct bcal research and experimenta- 
tions to identify the areas for providing stimulating formal 
and n<m-f<»rmal educational environment for the dis- 
advantaged children. 

ii) The Ministry of Education, in coi^unction with other Min- 
istries, review the objectives, teaching content, methods, 
forms and strategy of pre'«ch(K>I and piimary education 
in order to provide all children, particubriy the rural 
children, with full possibilities of overall development. 
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m) The ccmdHbiii of nilhitandard primary gchoolf, both in 
temu of the pbyiiGal fadlitiet and educational pro- 
gramnuii* are to 1^ improved. These prognunmet must be 
suited to the special nnds of children firom unfavourabk 
environments. 

iv) The common-content, common-approach and common- 
emphasis curriculum, particularly at the primary level, is 
in need of review and renlefinitimi. 

v) Health education and rural school health services be 
increased and intensi&d as part of compensatory educa- 
tion. 

vi) An integrated phm be formulated with tlw objectives, to 
increase ihc competencies of primary school teachers; to 
improve the primary curriculum and the prewnt organisa- 
tion for teachmg and learning fat sdiools; and to enswc 
that pre^diTOl and primary ^ucation is pkccd on sound 
philosophical and psychological prindpln. 

vii) Approjaiate parent and community educational pro- 
grammes be devised to develop an out-of-school environ- 
ment «vhich wiH suf^Kntive for the dilMrai's formal 
education in schools. 

viii) Special consideration be given to the allocation of teachers 
for compensatory educational {»rc^rammes and services, 
such as remedial teaching, school guidance and library ser- 
vices. 

ix) Supervision and professional assistance to rural teachers be 
intensified. 

x) An annual library grant, over and above the per capita 
grant, be given. . 

xi) School guidance services should )x extended to all secon- 
dary and primary sdiools. 

xii) School weHiare officers are to be ^>pointed, who nvill 
annt school guidance teadiers and haw concern for the 
child outside school hours, undertaking all r^ondbilttiet 
that wiH enable the child to reaHse his maximum potential 
in sdiooL 
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The role of examimtioiif 

i) Teachm undeigoiiig pre^crvice trainmg be given a coune 
in examination techniqittt. 

ii) Teachers are to be given pre-servioe and in-service training 
in remedial work. 

iii) There should be a monthly assessment of pupils' progress. 

iv) The Standard Three Diagnostic Examination should be 
used solely, and at all times, for diagnostic purposes. 

v) All weak pupils should be assisted through remedial pro- 
grammes. 

vi) Teachers should concern themselves with detecting the 
weaknesses of pupils, and taking the necessary steps to 
remedy these weaknesses. 

Edttcatmnal ccraplexes for uaaB towns and rural areas 

i) The establishment of school complexes embodying a num- 
ber of schools accessible to children within spedHed 
areas. 

ii) Specially trained officers be appointed as development 
officers for attachment to State Education Offices. 

iii) Posting of more trained teachers to rural schools. 

iv) Itu reased financial allocationfl for schoob serving small 
tov ns and surroimding rural areas. 

v) Establishment of hotels where the proposed school 
complexes comprise a number of primary schools. An 
Ibu Asrama' (Hostel Mother) be appointed for each 
hostel tf serve as guardian to the young hostel boarders. 

vi) Amalgamation of primary and lower secondary sch(K>ls 
when nece^ary, in small towns and sparsely populated 
villages. 

vii) Provision of special facilities within each school complex, 
such as reading rooms, libraries, medical servi^s, hokt 
meal schemes, pre-school units. 
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viii) Better lupcrviiion by the Sute Education Office and more 
frequent inspectbn by the Inqiectorate. 

tx) A pupil-centred curriculum be developed for u«e in schools 
in the proposed school a>mplexeB. 

x) A more liberal provision for free textbooks and flnancial 
aids for needy ptq>ils in such schools. 

id) The physical fadlidet for those disadvantaged schools 
which cannot poraibly be amalgamated, should be im> 
proved. 

xii) The Ministry of Education should establish standanls to 
ensure that school canteens sell nutritious foot*, under 
hygienic conditions, at reasonable prices, and carry out 
regular chedis <hi the canteens. 

e) Conclusion 

A Special Unit be set up in the Ministry of Education for 
the main function of monitoring and coK>rdinating the implementa- 
tion of the recommendations emlxMlied in the Rejrart. 

IfittniBn^Hi MtkHU 

Intervention measures, both pedagogical and non-pedagogical, 
to check the drop-out rates amongst the primary and Iowa secon- 
dary school children in Penmsular Malayria preceeded the recom- 
mendations of both the Drop-out Report and the Report of the 
Committee of Offidals. As problems arose in the teaching and 
learning processes, they were identified, and the different imple- 
menting Divisk>ns of the Ministry concerned %vouId then concep- 
tualize the problem and draw up remedial projects to overcome 
them. Most of the projects were generally related to the problem 
of both quantitative and qualitative development, while a number 
of them have a more direct bearing on the drop-out problem. Among 
the more important of the latter group of action prefects and their 
implementation agencies were the following: 

a) Currkulnm I^velopment Centre 

i) Language Project 

ii) Mathematics and Sdence Project 
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ill) Prototype Production Project 

iv) Compeniatory Education Project 

v) Integrated FHmary Curriculum Project 

vi) Social Sdenoe Project 

b) Schools Diviiion 

i) Hotteb In Day Schoob Project 

ii) Fully Residential School Project 

iii) Supplementary Feeding Programme 

iv) LiLrsry Project 

c) Scholarship and IVaining Dhision 

i) Federal Minor Scholarships 

ii) State Minor Scholarships 

iii) Food Subsidy for Hostelites 

d) Educaticmal Media Service Divinon 

i) Eduoitional Television Programme 

ii) Audio-\^ua! .\i<fs 

iii) Schools Radio Broadcasts 

Intervention measum befm'e the Dropout Report and the 
Report of the Offidalf were many and varied. They were generally 
ad hoc in nature, and represent efforts of the different implementa- 
tion Divisions to solve implementation problems and other educa- 
tional issues h^h on the priority list. While many of the action 
projects Mtre related to ameliorating the jn-oblem of educational 
wastage, including dropH>ut, they were generally not directed sp^f* 
ically towards overcoming it. The Drop-out Report 1973 fooissed 
public attention on the scrK>usness of the pn^Iem, and cons«]uent' 
ly, lx>th social and political pressures were brought to bear upon it 
The appomtment of the Committee of Officials to review and 
examine the implications of unplementing the inrarporation of the 
recommended action guidelines of that Committee into the succes- 
sive Five Year Educational Development Plans, indicate the degree of 
resolve and commitment of the Government and people, to om'com* 
ing the problem. 
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In accordance %vith the recommendations of the Committee of 
O; ficials, a ^cial unit was set up at the Educational Planning and 
Research Division (EPRD), to coordinate implementation of the 
action guidelines. As the action guidelines covered broad areas; viz 
reallocation of educational resources, compensatory educational 
services, the role of examinations and educational complexes for 
small towns and rural areas, implementation of action projects, in* 
volved practically all the Divisions of the Ministry of Education, the 
organization and structure of whidi is shown in Supplementary 
Figures I. Three working groups or sub-units were set up to examine 
the action guidelines recommended by the Committee of Officials, 
and to draw up immediate, intermediate, and long-term action plans 
for implementation. The members of each sub*unit were compriwd 
of representatives from implementing agencies and headed by a 
Director. The three sub-units, theb areas of concern and their respec- 
tive chairmen were as follow: 

i) Sub-Unit A School facilities. 

Finance, 

Health Programmes 
Chairman Director of Schools 

ii) Sub-Unit B : Teachers, 

Schod Guidance 
Chairman State Director of Education, 

Treng^mu 

iii) Sub-Unit C : Curriculum and Textbooks 
Chairman Director of Curriculum Develop- 
ment 

The action plans of the thr« sub*units %vere co-ordinated and 
integrated before being presented to the Education Planning Com- 
mittee (E?C), the highest decision makii^ body in the Ministry of 
Education, which ga%T approval for subsequent nnplementation of 
projects. The special unit at the EPRD functioned as a co-ordinating 
body in the whole planning and implementation process. Betides 
monitoring and co-ordinating activities, carried out by the different 
implementing agencies, it also carnal out evaluation and provided 
feedback information to the EPC, for relevant and inmiediate deci- 
sion making at the highest level. The operational model for planning 
and implementing intervention action proposab through the EPC are 
as in Supplementary F^es II and IIL 
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The Drop-out Report and the Report of the Comoiittee of Of- 
Hcials, made it possible for the Minis- i'y of Education to view the 
problem systematically. A systems i^proach was used to structure 
inte^ated plans to be carried out on an inmiediate, intermediate, 
and long term basis. Not all the action plans were new. Many of the 
intervention measures carried out on an ad hoc basis before the 
advent of the Drop-out and Officials Reports, were incorporated. 
They were systematised in an overall integrated programme in a 
concerted effort to overcome the problem of drop-out 

All the action programmes implemented fall under the ambit 
of preventive measures, for they are directed towards improving 
school retention rates, and to enhance life chances, especially for 
the rural poor. TTio-e is also provision for an educational "second 
chance" for drop-outs through Further Education Classes (FEC), 
conducted in regular sdiools after school hours. The Lower Certificate 
of Education (LCE) Examinations is a selective examination con- 
ducted at the end of grade IX. At present about 60 per cent of 
students at the end of grade IX are selected to continue in upper 
secondary schools. As the FEC prepares students out of school for 
public examinations like the Lower Certificate of Education (grade 
IX), the Malaysian Certificate of Education (grade XI) and the 
Higher School Certificate (grade XIII), it lies outside the scope of 
this report. 

As stated earlier, educational development in the last twenty 
years in Peninsular Malaysia is characterized by both quantitative 
and qualitative development. Activities oriented towards qualitative 
development arc wide ranging and include the following areas: 

i) Improvement of physical facilities and allocation of 
other resources; 

ii) Curriculum and textbook development; 

iii) Teacher education and siqiervinon; 

iv) Planning, research and evaluation; 

v) Subsidies and student welfare; and 

vi) Supporting services. 

These activities include both pedagogical and non-pedagogical 
strategies. They are structiurod to upgrade quality education and in vary- 
ing degrees, especially after 1973, arc directed towards improving 
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retention rates as well as to enhance life chances, espedally amoi^ 
ti;^ poor from the rural areas* 

is impossible in this report to describe all the activities 
directed towards overcoming the problem of drop«out in schools 
%vhich have been carried out in Peninsular Malaysia* The action 
guidelines listed above attest to the large number of activities carried 
out in phases since 1973. Among all the« aaivities, three may be 
considered to have a more important direct bearing towards over- 
coming the drop*out problem in schools, and are singled out for 
discussion* They are: 

i) The Supplementary Feeding Scheme; 

ii) The Textbook Loan Scheme; and 
ill) School Hostels. 

The Supplementary Feeding Scheme (SFS). Studies carried 
out by the EPRD and Malaysian Institute of Medical Resoirch in the 
early 1960s had found that: 

a) between 15-20 per cent of school children go to school 
without breakfast (morning session) or lunch (afternoon session)^ 
and 15- 35 per cent suffered from disguised hunger; 

b) more than 35 per cent of school children showed signs 
of malnutrition; and 

c) malnutrition and its effects, together with infection of 
diseases, gave rise to problems mth respect to physical growth, 
learning and adaptive behaviour. 

In the 1960s, there was a limited supplementary feeding pro- 
gramme carried out by voluntary organisations like the Maliysian 
Council for Child Welfare, the Central Welfare Council and the 
Catholic Welfare service, Malaysia. These services involved 98,910 
children in 468 schools in 1972 when they were discontinued. In 
1974, Selangor State, in conjunction with the Applied Food and 
Nutrition Programme (AFNP), initiated a pilot SFS. In 1976 the 
SFS was adopted by the National AFNP Committee, chaired by the 
Prime Minister, as an integral component of the National AFNP. 
Since then, the SFS has been extended to cover practically all 
districts in Malaysia. 

The aim of the SFS is to provide supplementary food to 
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primary school children, especially thoK from low income families, 
in order to improve their general health and normal physical growth, 
in line with the objectives of the NEP, The objectives of SFS are 
as follows: 

a) to provide needy primary school children with additional 
nutritious food to improve their physical growth and enhance their 
physical well«being; 

b) to put into practice, directly and indhrctly, health educa- 
tion and nutrition; 

c) to support the Applied Food and Nutrition Programme 
and activities and projects through active participation. 

The SFS, which started off as a joint project of the Ministry of 
Education and the Prime Ministrrs Department has, since 1979, been 
completely taken over by the Ministry of Education. The Schools 
Division Implements the scheme, with the co-operation of the 
various State Education Departments in sfrlected schools. Supple- 
mentary food, t»sed on ^proved menus, are prepared in various 
ways, accordii^ to situations and practicability. They are prepared 
through either appointed teachers of the school concerned; or ap- 
pointed non-teaching staff of the school; or parents and teachers; or 
volunteer organisations; or hired cooks; or food contractors. 

Tabkr 7 shows the number of schools, children and financial 
alio ation involved in the SFS from 1976 to 1981. 

Td»le 7. &i^lemeiifaiy Feedii^ Scheme (SFS) - fabmibtr 
Mskyifai, 1976 -1981 







1976 


1977 


i9nt 


1979 


19^ 


1981 


1. 


No.ofSdMb 


474 


1,630 


2,18S 


2J000 


442S 


4452 




No. of Chfidrra 


49,737 


132410 


300*000 


421^75 


545^ 


502400 


3, 




60 


140 


200 


160 


150 


150 


4. 




298,362 


2,779.W 


12,000,000 


13,500,000 


16^74,000 


!M32«0OO 



Fcadhtcfc tal!win*tion bom idioak fmohvd ta Uw profninim to tf tartwl tiat getMnOy, lOaoi cttnritm 
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Textbook Losn Scheme (TBLS). The Malayiian Cabinel at a 
meeting in October 1973, supported a declaration made earliCT by the 
Prime Minister that in view of inflation, lower income groups in the 
public sector be granted financL: aid, while those in the private 
sector be given aid in kind. One of the aids in kind is the Textbook ' 
Loan Scheme, (TBLS) which provides free textbooks or subsidized 
textbooks to lighten the financial burden of poor parents with 
school-going children. An initial allocation of MS40 millions was 
set aside for the project. 

An intor-roinisterial Technical Committee for Implementation 
was set up on 6th February 1974, to study the financial and other 
implications of the TBLS, and to formulate implementation policies 
and procedures. A series of consultative meetings were convened, 
%vhere Sute Directors of Education and other agencies connected 
with the implementation were mvited to give their opinions and 
views. At the same time, relevant information concerning the number 
of children according to lev.I* who require aid in textbook, was 
gathered. On 24th September, 1974 the implementation plan for 
TBLS was presented to the Cabinet vAiich gave its approval and 
blessmg. On 9th October 1974, the financial allocation v;as raised to 
M|62 minion. 

The TBLS was launched in 1975 with the aims of providing 
free textbooks, on loan, to needy children, eipecially those from 
rural and depressed areas, in order to upgrade quality education and 
to provide equal educational opportunities; and reducing the finan- 
cial burden of poor parents who have school-going children. 

The TBLS is implemented by the Textibook Bureau of the 
Ministry of Education, with the assistance of the State Directors of 
Education and the schools. The organisational set up for implement- 
ing the scheme and the a^ndes involved are shown in Figive 2. 

Table 8 shows the number of children twnefiting from the 
TBLS and the financial expenditures involved in the TBLS from 
1975 to 1981. 

School hostels. Hostel facilities are provided in two types of 
schools, viz ordinary primary and secondary day schools, and fully 
residential secondary schools (FRSS). FRSS may be considered to be 
fecial schools, and cater to promising students, the m^ority of 
whom are from rural areas ami low^ncome families. The criteria for 
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DiitiBiotcirf 



Sohoob 



Rumti 



Tidtaitad Advtery 

CoiAUlUlti 



Toxtboofc Binrcu 



Computcv 
Servtoi 



toteEducstioB 
Deptrtxnemi 



FhniKw A 



FlpveX OifndsitioiMl let-iip hmdei u eiitia g tbt taxtbock Umn tdieme 



TtbkS. Textbook kiuidiemelfdiy^ 



Xumher afSchod CMUw 



197S 


2^11^5 


59,176^10 


1976 


2,111^7 


18374,423 


1977 


2428^ 


15,694,877 


1978 


2,172^5 


26,982,873 


1979 


2^450 


51347397 


1980 


2,354^28 


24J37372 


TotiU 




196309,754 



selection into FRSS is based on academic excellence, family Hnanckl 
burden and location of residence. The main aim of the FRSS pro- 
gramme, is to provide a conducive atmo^here in torms of school 
effects and living environment, to realize better the potentials of 
promisii^ students from poor families in the rural areas. Hosteb in 
ordinary schools also have the same general aim, but cater to chiklren 
who live far away from schoob regardless of their academic 
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pcffonnance. Ai high performance students arc less inclined to drop- 
out of ^ools prematurely, only hostels in ordinary day schools will 
be discussed. 

School hosteb which aim at providing a more equal education- 
al opportunity for all have as their objectives, the proviaon of 
subsidized food and accommodation' to school children from poor 
families living far away from 8ch(K>b; and the provision of a more 
conducive learning and living environment, to school children from 
poor families in the rural areas. 

As primary schools are found even in a remote rural areas, 
while secondary schools arc generally located in more accessible and 
urban areas, most of theliostels are located in secondary schools. 

Hostels in ordinary day schools have been in existence for a 
long time, but since the Drop-out Report, they have been integrated 
into the overall programme, to prevent the problem of children from 
poor families in the rural areas dropping out prematurely from 
schools. This project is implemented by 162 schools* in Peninsular 
Malaysia and co-ordinated by a special unit in the Schools Division, 
in co-operation vnth the State Education Departments. In October 
1980, there were 259 permanent and rented buildings providing ac- 
commodation for 27,059 students as shown in Table 9. 

Tabk 9. Hosteb in day schools 1980, Perinnjlar Malaysia 

Permanent hosteli 

Sex Number of HoOtts Number of Hoadites 

114 12.721 
90 10.268 



Boys 
Girls 



Rented Hofteb 

Boyi 

Gfrb 

Total 



28 

27 l.*79 
259 27,059 



* The fijtire 1 62 does not include l»«el idwob in tlw Mte of Kedah. 
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The development plan for this project has provisions to build 
28 new hostels in 1981, 29 in 1982 and another 58 form 1983 to 
1985. By 1985, it is expected to provide hostel accommodation for 
25,201 boys and 19,186 prh in Peninsular Malaysia. 

Conclusion 



The preceding discussions have demonstrated that drop-out 
has been a problem besetting educational development in Peninsular 
\falaysia^ especially in the late 1960s and early 1970s. While the 
problem was negligible at the primary level, wastage at the lower 
secondary level and e^edally during the transition between the 
primary and the secondary levels was serious enou^ to cause private 
and public concern. It has also demonstrated that through ad hoc, as 
well as systematic and integrated intervention measures, the problem 
has largely been overcome. 

While the im^mct and effect of the total integrated effort to 
stem the dropK>ut problem is clearly reflected by improvements in 
enrofanent ratios and continuation rates since 1967 to 1980, the 
relative contributions of each of the different activities towards over- 
coming the problem is less clear. The problem is very complex. First- 
ly, it is extremely difficult to delineate activities which have been 
structured specifically to overcome the problem. This is because 
activities directed towards general quality improvement, be they 
pedagogical or non-ped^ogical, also directly or indirectly help to 
overcome educational wastage. Secondly, quality improvement 
activities, implemented in phases over the period, are too many and 
varied. 

Drop-out^ as pointed out earlier, is not entirely an educational 
problem. The concern of the Government over the Drop-out Report 
1973, and the wide spread publicity given to it through the mass 
media subsequently, would be expected to have changed consider- 
ably the attitudes of parents, pupils and teachers, towards education. 
Changes and trends as a result of social and economic development 
ovetthe period, further compound the complexity of the problem. 

The Malaysian experience has demonstrated that the problem 
of educational wastage through drop-out can he overcome. Hie 
effort calls for a concerted effort by both the Government and the 
people, and a commitment, not only to systematically analyse the 
problem, but also to carry out effectively, intervention measures* 
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This is only the prc-requisitCy for the implemratation of intervention 
measures brings along with it a train of other problems* including 
priority setting and competing needs. It also caUs for a pooling of 
scarce trained personnel and other resources* and an organiational 
structure to formulate the problem* to stracture intervention mea^ 
sures, and co-ordinate effectively the implementation of such activ- 
itks. The choice of action then reflects the determination and resolve 
of both the Government and the people for solving the drop-out 
(U'oblem. 

Ltet of reoommendattons 

Racomnwndfltion I 

Both efficiency (maximizing the marginal economic returns) 
and equity (cqualizii^ public investment in the education of the 
poor with investment in the education of the well-to-do) require 
reallocation of State educational investments from upper-secondary 
and post^condary leveb to primary sdiool levels. The h^ rate or 
private return from secondary and post-secondary education make 
the private costs and income foregone H^ile schooling* a hi^y pro- 
fitable personal investment for those vAio qualify. Tuition chaiges 
should replace State subsidies of higher education. Tuition remission 
or State loans should be avail^k for the most needy who qualify. 
The public funds saved* should be reallocated to primary and pre- 
school education* serving a wider cross-section of the population* 

Raoommendttion It 

To more nearly equalize the educational qpportunities of 
the rural poor with their more favoured urban peers, annual per 
pupil expenditures on the schooling of the former* must be at least 
as large. The State diould reverse its current dispn^ortionate sup- 
port of those already most advant^ed^ The full costs uf all educa- 
tional services below Form HI (including the private funding of sctviccs 
at assisted schools), should be raised by the State and allocated so as 
to provide equalized per capita expenditures in all State assisted 
schools, 

Raoommendition III 

Compensatory educational services should be provided to he^ 
remedy early educational disadvant^. Economic powrty and rural 
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location are relevant criteria for the allocation of compensatory ser- 
vice i. Compeniatory servicei ihould be concentrated at the pre- 
school and lower primary school levels, in combination with adult — 
parent education. Funding of comfwisatory services should be over 
and above the equalization of basic educational services already re- 
commended. These should be ea^marked categorical funds not to be 
pooled with f^eral education funds, but reserved for compensatory 
prt^rammes for poor children. 

Rtco mi fi i n diU un IV 

Examinations at Standard III and Standard V should measure 
rudimentary literacy. All enrolkd pupils should sit for these exam- 
inations. Priority and publidty should be given to the minimization 
of illiteracy rather than to the proportions of pupils with distin- 
guished marks. 

Rtoommandation V 

Educational complexes of substantkl size should be developed 
to service smaU towns and surrounding rural ar^. Transportation 
services should be improved and abscnbed as an educational cost to 
permit the numerous educational advantages accruing from con- 
solidation. 



D. O p a wthMMl aodd of •daatioBiiptMi^rt the micro lew! 



HONOURABLE MDilSTER 



DIVISIONS IN THE 
MINISTRY OF EDUCAHON 



EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 
COMMITTEE (EPQ 



CABINET 



NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
PLANNING COMNnTEE 



STATE EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENTS 




EDUCATIONAL PLANNING A 
RESEARCH DIVISON 
(EFRD AS SECRETARIAT) 



INTERNA1T<»IAL AGEHOES 
RELATED TO EDUCATION 




ECONOMIC PLANNING 
UNIT 
(EPU) 

PRIME MINISTERS DEPT 



UNIVERSITIES 



HIGHER EDUCATION 



OTHER AGENCIES 
RELATED TO 
EDUCATION 
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SUPTLEMBNTARY TABLES 



L EiSofamitaBdpcra^«^pntiGlpitioBofdii]dKnlii|ir^^ 
Khoob-PniMularlfahyBk 



Yvr 


Moled Fmak 


Halt 




p^cent 


1967 


1.315490 
(90.6) 


693,720 
(94.0) 


621461 
(87 J) 


6.8 


1968 


1.363,641 
(91.7) 


715.940 
(94.7) 


647.701 
(88.7) 


6.0 


1969 


1. 389.145 

{912) 


727,423 
(94.1) 


661.722 
(88.1) 


6.0 


1970 


1.421.469 

(0&2) 


748471 
(9U) 


672498 
(84.8) 


6.8 


1971 


1,457^98 
(91.4) 


759.630 
(934) 


698468 
(89.2) 


4.4 


1972 


1,492.780 


779,832 


712.948 
(89,1) 


4.9 


1973 


1.531,493 
(90.6) 


794.444 

(92.4) 


7374)49 
(8&9) 


3.5 


1974 


t .547.331 
(93.7) 


79932 
(95.1) 


748,049 
(92.3) 


2.8 


197S 


1486.909 
(95.6) 


81739 
(97.2) 


769.620 
(94.9) 


2.3 


1976 


1.602.635 

(97.0) 








1977 


(97.1) 




N.A. 


N.A. 


1978 


(97.3) 


N.A. 




N.A, 


1979 


1.648417 
(95.9) 


N*A« 


N.A. 


N.A. 


1 980 


1.7644)00 
(94.2) 


845.361 
N.A. 


8034S6 


N.A. 


MEAN 
1967-1975 


(91.6) 


(94.0) 


(89.2) 


(4.8) 



Smiree: Adapted from EducatlonI SUtistks of Msbytk 1967 to 1980. Mtol«ry of 
Education, Mahyrii. 
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Moradiiiy idMoli - Maniv Mikyiii 



Ytar 




Malt 


FmeJt 


ptremt 

Dfffeimc* 


1967 


344.364 

(51.7) 


207,498 

101.91 


136.866 

I'll 71 


19.8 


1968 


364407 
(518) 


217.044 
(63.3) 


147,163 
(44.1) 


19.2 


1969 


379.782 
(55.8) 


224.097 
(64.9) 


155.685 
(46.4) 


18.5 


1970 


378.535 
(52.2) 


222.894 
(60.6) 


155,641 
(43.6) 


17.0 


1971 


403,491 

(56.7) 


235.409 
(63.3) 


168,082 
(48L2) 


15.1 


1972 


438.013 
(6a8) 


254.334 
(69.4) 


183.679 
(51.9) 


17.5 


1973 


469,176 
(63.4) 


269.123 
(71.5) 


(55.0) 


16.5 


1974 


518,113 
(63J) 


288.650 
(69.5) 


229.650 
(57.3) 


12.2 


1975 


561.471 
(66.8) 


309467 
(72.3) 


251.904 
(61.0) 


11.3 


1976 


589,446 

(70,9) 


N.A. 


N.A. 




1977 


632,598 
(75.0) 




N.A. 




1978 


655,774 
(78.4) 




N.A. 




1979 


(82.8) 


N.A. 


N>. 




1980 


689,053 
(85.0) 


356,432 
N.A. 


325.561 
N.A. 




MEAN 

1967-1975 


(58.3) 


(66.3) 


(49.9) 


(164) 



Soi^. Adapted from Educitionil Statbtlo of Mtkyris 1967 to 1980, Miniitiy of 
EdiKtftioa. Mabyshu 
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IH. C4>iitiisstttfonf«tainthe|>rimBy tdKi^ 
(6^ to 1 1 '•^ ) from inides 1 to VI - Pmiiisi^ 



Year 




Owmd0 






vrriniC 




III 


ii'in 


ar-tv 


IV'V 












97.0 


96.7 


A*! A 

93.0 


96.9 




QQ C 


OS t 




AC A 

93.9 


A^ A 

92-4 


96.3 




afl a 


HQ C 




AC A 

95.4 


93.0 


96.5 




CMS 


y7.0 




W.8 


9S.2 


97.3 








AO 1 

98* 1 


A^ ^ 

97.4 


95.4 


97.9 






95-4 


AO ^ 

98.7 


AO C 

98.3 


97.5 


98.3 


1974 


99.6 


98.9 


98.8 


98.2 


96.9 


98.5 


1975 


100.0 


99.4 


99.1 


99.1 


98.6 


99.2 


1976 


98.4 


99-2 


99.6 


9^.1 


98.8 


99.2 


1977 


99.1 


99.6 


99.3 


98.9 


98^ 


99.0 


1978 


99.7 


99.8 


99.6 


99.0 


98.4 


99.3 


1979 


994 


99.4 


98.8 


994) 


99.8 


99.2 


1980 


10O.O 


loao 


99.3 


99.4 


98.S 


99.4 



MEAN 98.2 



Source. Aitapted from Educattooil Stitiitics of M&hy^ 1967 to !9^» Mift<itry of 
Education, Mabysk. 
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IV Tniniitioii lad ooi^iBaition rates in the tecoDdvy tchoob of chikfatn 
(12t to 14+) from Vn to DC - PieidiitBhr Mdiyiii 



Prtimryto Grtde Gntde Avtmg* 

LowfrSeeamdffy VlltoVJn vmtoIX WtoIX 

W (2f W W 



1968 


65.3 


92.2 


92.4 


92.3 


1969 


62.1 


91.6 


92.4 


92.0 


1970 


68.3 


89.8 


89J 


89.5 


1971 


65.3 


94.6 


95.8 


95.2 


1972 


69.2 


95.2 


96.5 


95.6 


1973 


73.0 


95.5 


96.2 


95.6 


1974 


73.7 


96.3 


96.9 


96.6 


1975 


81.6 


96.5 


97.0 


96.7 


1976 


78.4 


96.0 


95.6 


95.8 


1977 


78.9 


95.6 


97J 


96.6 


1978 


82.7 


98.3 


98.0 


98.1 


1979 


83.1 


95.8 


96.9 


96.8 


1980 


81.3 


95.1 


96.7 


95.9 



MEAN 95.2 



Source: Adapted from Ednotttoml Sttttokf of Milijr^ 1967 to 1980. Ministry of 
Eduestion, Mabytki. 
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V. C<wtln«tiaBntoby«xintfae|itfai»y ■cboobPeitoijiwiii^^ 



*2J» c** 



YEAR 


GRAK 
Hi 


CkAO£ 


ilf-iV iV'V 


QRAK 








GRADE 


GRAM 


GRADE 
UhlV 


GRAO^ 


GRADE 
V'VJ 






IHS 


99.3 


9«.9 


91.1 


97.7 


94.7 


97.7 


♦1.7 


1961 


99.2 


915 


95.9 


95.6 


90.9 


910 


-1.7 


19(9 


9«.4 


9t.S 


97.5 


97J 


94.4 


97.3 


♦2,1 


1M9 


9iJ 


97.7 


95.7 


94.3 


89.8 


95.2 


-XI 


I9t0 


99,9 


^100 JO 


97.2 


97,1 


96.9 


9tJ 


♦1.6 


1970 


97J 


96.9 


94.8 


91.6 


•9*9 


94.6 


-3.6 


1971 


99.1 


96.9 


9«.« 


97J 


fM 


97.4 


HU 


1971 


99.2 


913 


911 


910 


94.3 


97.2 


-a^ 


1972 


101.4 


n.4 


99.0 


91.4 


9(J 


917 


♦U 


1972 


99.0 


919 


97.2 


9k2 


94^ 


97.1 


-14 


1971 


9il 


9«^ 


99J 


99^ 


97J 


9U 


♦ej 


1971 


911 


91$ 


97.1 


97,1 


f7J 


910 




1974 


99J 


98.t 


91.7 


99^9 


97.3 


9115 


♦CLl 


1974 


994 


919 


91i 


914 


915 


914 


-<L1 


lf75 


100 J 


99.2 


99.1 


99.} 


99.7 


994 


♦0.7 


1975 


99J 


994 


^.9 


919 


97.4 


919 


-a7 
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VI. Tramition and contlnnitioa rates by kx in the lowar Kcondaiy icfaooli^ Feniimiltr Mibysk 

1968tol97S 



Boyt 



Gfrit 



Year 


TRANSITION 
fromPr^nery 
to Secondary 


Grade 
VI I- VIII 


Grmie 
VIIIIX 


AVERAGE 
Gn^ 

vn-ix 


Year 


TRANSITION 
frotn Pfittury 
to Secondary 


Grade 

vnviii 


Gnuk 
VTINX 


AVERAGE 
Gnubi 

VTI.TT 

wMM'tA 


1968 


70.0 


91.8 


914 


91J 


1968 


59.6 


93.0 


94.4 


93.1 


1969 


67.0 


91.1 


91.0 


91.1 


1969 


56.3 


92.4 


94.4 


93.4 


1970 


73.0 


90.0 


89.0 


89.5 


1970 




oy.3 


M 4 




1971 


69.3 


94.0 


94.6 


94.3 


1971 


605 


95,2 


97.6 


96.4 


1972 


74.1 


95.2 


95.5 


95.4 


1972 


63.5 


95.1 


97.9 


96J 


1973 


76.9 


94.7 


94.8 


94.8 


1973 


68.4 


96.5 


98.2 


97.4 


1974 


77,3 


95.4 


94.5 


95.0 


1974 


69.7 


97.4 


100.0 


98.7 


1975 


8S.2 


95.8 


96.5 


96.2 


1^75 


77.6 


97.4 


97.5 


97.5 


MEAN 


74.2 






93.5 




64.4 






95.4 



I 

I 

o 

IS 

3 
3- 

1 



I 



5- 



Sowce: Adapted from Educ«tk>ittl Ststistfas of Mthyah 1967 to 1975. Ministry of EdotsHon. Mabyria. 
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SOCIALIST REPUBLIC OF VIET NAM 



by Le Nang An 

The Vtetnamess aducatkin t^tem 

The system of Vietnamese general education is composed of 
nurseries and kinder^rtens, nine-year basic schools (with two levels, 
one for five years and the other for four years), and three-year 
secondary schools. There is also a system of complementary educa- 
tion for adult learners* 

Under the colonial and feudal rule, the working ma^s and 
their children were depriwd of their educational and cultural life« 
The small scale educational system was meant exdusively for the 
children of the upper-class homes, 90 per cent of the population 
were illiterate. The number of illiterate women and ethnic pcc^k 
amounted to 95 per cent or more, and even 100 per cent in many 
localities. Nowadays, almost all the school^agc children are going 
to school. Those who have finished primary education arc entitled 
to secondary education. 

In 1979-80, there were 13,603,750 pupils and learners of 
all grades (excluding students of tedinical secondary schools, voca- 
tional schools, universities and colleges), a 25-foId incr^se as com- 
pared with 1939, the peak year of educational development under 
the colonial and feudal domination. 

All systems of schools are under state management. All forms 
of icJiool tuition fees have been abolished. A network of sdiools 
and classes extends to all villages and hamlets, with scholarships for 
needy students, and a free supply of textbooks that the pupils can 
share together. In several localities, nursery and kindargarten children 
are provided with a free school lunch. 

In the former regimes, women wore given less educational 
opportunities. According to the statistics recorded by the French 
administration before the August Revolution (1945), the peak year 
of educational development was 1939, and the rate of illiterate 
women %vas about 98 per cent. In the Franco-Vietnamese schools* 
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from priin4ry to secondary, school girls made up 14.8 per cent, and 
only 3.1 per cent in the secondary schools. Today, they account for 
about 47 par cent in all general education schools. In the school year 
1979*80, there were 5,554,175 school girls in the total enrolment of 
11, 697.227, 

Prior to the August Revolution, in all of the country, there 
were less than 13,000 ethnic pupils or 5.5 out of 1,000 could have 
access to education, almost all of them from upper class families* In 
1979-80, the enrolment of ethnic pupils ran up to 1,031,557, an 
80-fold increase as compared with the pre-revolution peri<Ki* Viet- 
namese has become the official medium in the schools. Now it is 
widely used in the teaching of all subjects in all grades and depart- 
ments. This is one of the decisive conditions for the vigorous devel- 
opment of geno^ education and national culture* 

To satisfy the requirements of educational development, a 
large teaching staff has been formed, which represents a considerable 
achievement. As compared with 5,500 (mainly teachers for primary 
schools) in all of Viet Nam right after the August Revolution, it 
stands now at 378,000 as Table 1 shows: 



Table L Teadm in Vkt Nam 



Educational level Number ofteachm 

Nursery ichools 57,000 
Bade schools Grade I 18! ,000 

Basic schools Grade II 99,000 
Secondary schools 31 .(KM) 

Aauli Fducatksn 10,(KK) 



The universalization of primary and secondary education is 
also a process of enhancement of efficiency, limitation of repetition 
and drop-out» and improvement of educational quality* 

As far as repetition is concerned, the number of repeaters in 
primary and secondary schools throughout the land represents a 
major obstacle to universalization under fixed age-norms, according 
to statistics of the Planning Department under the Ministry of 
Education* 
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Over the pa»l few years, the Government and people have 
annually spent a considerable additional sum on more than half a 
million rqieators. The rate of repetition in each level is about 5 per 
cent, and at Level I of the southern provinces about 8 per cent. 

The Board for Research on Educational Univcrsalization under 
the Ministry of Education, has conducted surveys in localities with 
fine records in educational development in districts of the provinces 
of Ha Tay, Vinh Phu, Nam Ha, Thai Binh, Hai Phong, and Nghe An, 
The surveys show that repetition poses a great problem to univcr- 
salization. 

Late school entrance 

Late starting also presents a hindrance to univcrsalization of 
preparatory class, primary, and secondary education implemented 
under fixed age-norms. In many instances, most commonly in the 
rural areas, a number of school boys and girls have started their learn- 
ing one or two years late, and during the process if they repeat once 
or t%vicc, they frequently show a strong didikc for school, and 
eventually drop-out. Or they cannot finidi primary and secondary 
grades on scl ■. rdulc when they begin to take part in production. 

Surveys by the Board for Research on Educational Univcr- 
salization show that the number of six-year olds attending pre- 
paratory class accounted for only 50-70 par cent of the six-year old 
population and 50 per cent of the total enrolment for preparatory 
classes. However, surveys conducted by the Trachers' Training 
College 11, in ten farming co-operatives of Vinh Tuong district. 



Td»k 2. Percentigei of hie ttutta in tai ftrmii^ oo-opcnthci of 
Vinh Phu Provfaice 1 956-1961 



Years 


5 year old$ 




7ytar<Mt 


Syearokif 


9yettr(Ms 


I9S6 


3.4 


27.9 


34.0 


25.8 


8,7 


1957 


M 


35.7 


26.4 


20.7 


7J 


1958 


6.8 


32J 


32J 


22.7 


6.8 


1959 


7.1 


30.5 


34 D 


16.7 


9.1 


I960 


16.0 


30.8 


29.8 


13.4 


5.6 


1961 


14.9 


35.7 


29.4 


15.9 


3.8 
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Vinh Phu province, show that the number (if six-year olds attend- 
ing preparatory classes makes up only 30-35 per cent of the six*year 
old population (Table 2), and only over 10 per cent of the total 
enrolment for preparatory classes. The rest arc seven to nine year 
olds, and even ten year olds. The situation is even more serious in 
the mountainous provinces. The surveys in the districts of Hai Phong 
also show similar patterns. 

All this can boil down to one point: the motivation of people 
to bring their six-year olds to preparatory classes remains a problem 
that calls for an active and immediate solution by the educational 
service. 

Typical surveys conducted in a number of villages showed that 
a little more than 5 per cent of the children in the six year age-group 
were not sent to school because of prolonged illnesses or physical 
infirmities. The main cause of belated schooling, however, was found 
to be unsympathetic parental attitudes. There were parents who 
failed to sec the necessity to send their children to school at the 
proper age. Other parents were reluctant to let their children attend 
distant schools. Moreover, in laige families, a six-year old child may 
be needed at home as an extra hand (Supplementary Table XIII). 

Repeaters 

A document prepared by the Planning Department, the 
Ministry of Education '^Directions, Tasks and Plans for Educational 
Development in 1980-1981", notes that repeaters constituted a 
major obstacle to the efforts to make education available to re- 
cipients at proper ages* Up to the period under review, there used to 
be about half a million repeaters every yean The average rate was 
5 per cent for all levels. In southern provinces the rate for the pri- 
fuary level was about 8 per cent. 

Typical surveys in this regard revealed a fairly high rate of 
repeaters, even in well developed areas, with the largest numl^r of 
first time repeaters at class (grade) I. The number of pupils who 
repeated two ot three years from clasps (grades) I to VII was also 
considerable. In certain mountain areas there were pupils who 
repeated fiw or even six times from classes (grades) I-VII. Some 
pupils spent as many as eight years on the first three forms* Delayed 
graduation had a demoralizing effect on pupils, while impeding the 
progress of education. Table 3 illustrates repetition for Thang 
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Long, a village in Dong Hung district, Thai Binh Province for the 
years 1963-72. 

TAkS. RfprfiHon to Thmg Logg 



From CbttgM fgrada) I to Vll 


Sumbtr of i^^nary 
tehotdpupOi 


Numbtr ofpupOt 
contpleifng 

OaufgrndeflV 
without 
rtpetttkm 


Nutnbtrof pu^ 
completing 

CbnfgraieJ VH 
without 
rtpetition 


1963-70 
(seven years) 


89 


64 


40 


1964-71 
(•even years) 


128 


76 


61 


1965-72 
(sewn ytan) 


111 


61 


40 


1966-1970 
(four years) 


140 


30 




1967-71 
(four years) 


138 


37 




1968-72 
(four years) 


143 


42 





Poor school facilities and low teacher quality have combined 
with other causes to give rise to the great numbers of repeaters, A 
quality survey over a fivc-year period^ from 1975 to 1980, led to the 
following conclusions, which are worth noting: 

Only from 45 to 50 per cent of the first and second^evel 
pupils were qualified. In provinces where conditions were poor the 
rate was 30 per cent or lower stilL 

Experts also found out that because of poor quality only 45 to 
50 per cent of the pupils were willing to continue their studies. 
About 10 per cent, for want of perseverance, became discouragec^ 
With their permanent intention to drop-out, they constituted a real 
problem to both school and society. 

Mention should also be made of material conditions during 
and since the war* While it is true that very great efforts have l^en 
exerted to enbiure uninterrupted education, material and technical 
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means provided to schools have proved to be inadequate. Thb was 
another cause of poor quality. 

During the war, great numlm-s of schools were destroyed. 
C3as5e5 %vere conducted mostly in makeshift constructions. The 
situation had not changed mucdh by 1980-1981, when there were 
around 14 mi Dion pupils in Lindergartens and general schools in the 
whole country. 

For the 276,000 kindergarten, basic general and general 
secondary classes in 1980*1981, there were only 194,000 %hool 
rooms, half to them of thatch^d-bamboo. That left about 162,000 
classes, or almost 70 per cent tmhoused. 

By the end of 1980, rooms were provided to only 59 per cent 
of the kindergarten classes, and 49 per cent of the basic general ones. 
Also at that time, most of the schook only consisted of clas^ooms, 
administrative ofHces and housing for school personnel. Few were 
provided with laboratories, playgrounds, libraries or gymnasiums. 

Technical equipment could hardly meet the demand for devel- 
opment. For the basic general and secondary general levels, it barely 
covered 10 per cent of the minimum requirements. School rooms 
were too crowded and only half of the pupib were provided %vith 
desks. 

The sharp increase in enrolment over the years and a recent 
shortage of paper have resulted in a severe shortage of books. As far 
as pupils were concerned, only 70 per cent of their demand was met. 
For teachers, both manuals and reference books were in short 
supply. 

Despite great efforts in training, supplies of primary and junior 
high teachers fell respectively 39 per cent and 17 per cent short of 
targets as of the end of 1980. Teachers for languages, painting and 
music, and technical personnel were very hard to get. On the other 
hand, teacher quality was not up to the mark because of the haste in 
training. From 20 to 30 per cent of the teachers, mainly primary 
teachers, were rated by experts as unqualified. 

Similarly, managerial skilb were not rated highly by experts, 
who maintained that only about 20 or 30 per cent of the heads of 
primary and junior high schools were tnily capable. The rest, promoted 
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from teaching j»ibi, were not experienced as administrators. All this 
combined to lower pupil quality. 

Magnituds and cauwt of dropsiut 

A major concern of educators is the fairly lai^ge number of 
drop-outs which was observed not only during the war but also over 
recent years. 

From 1975 to 1980, about one million pupils gave up studies. 
The rate was partictilarly hig^ in arcs seriously hit by natural 
calamities. In Hau Giang Province, southern Viet Nam, the drop-out 
rate was 70 per cent from grades VI to IX (junior high level), 49 per 
cent for grade X and 50 per cent for grade XII. The staying rate for 
the whole 12 year system was as low as 12 per cent in the same 
province. 

The following drop-out data (Table 4) were compUed by the 
Department of Planning, Ministry of Education, for the last five 
years: 

Table 4. Dn>pH>iit ntei 1975-1976 ' 



Average rate at primary school 3.81 per cent 



pvde 


Pa em 


1 


S.26 


II 


2.74 


III 


2.33 


IV 


4.86 


Average rate at jimlor high iclwob 


4.38 per cent 


Krade 


Ptrcent 


V 


2.88 


VI 


4J3 


VII 


3.43 



The drop-out rate for the primary cycle was particularly h^h 
among primary school children in mountain provinces as Tabic 5 
shows: 
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SoeiaUst RepubUe of Viet Nam 
TalikS. E^p«ot in mooBtilB pfOfineM 



Proitnet pgr mat 



Ha Tayen 9.50 

Btah TriThkn 7.80 

Koiqi Lkn ion 4.70 

KtraCkqi 13^ 

SomBe 114)0 

Cuo U>ng 9J0 

Tbuu H«i 7.00 



In 1977-78, the average drop-out rates at primary schools in 
northern \^et Nam ^fm 7.74 per cent and in southern \^et Nam 
9.79 per cent. At the junior hi|^ schools, it %vas S.55 and 6.65 per 
cent for northern and southern Viet Nam respectively. The rate 
%vas particularly hig|i in bonier provinces in northern and southern 
provinces hit by flocMis and storms. Primary school enrolment 
actually decreased by between 5-27 per cent in some of these pro- 
vinces. 

A more complete picture of the situation was given by data 
obtained on a national scale in 1978-1979, M^ich, in fact, was the 
peak year. See Table 6 below: 



Tkbfeb. Droplet cite in aiSKs(|nides)E-IX, 1978*1979 



Ckafpvle 


I 


// 


m 


IV 


V 


VI 


vn 


vm 


/X 


North 


6.4 


6.8 


3.7 


4.4 


4.2 


6.4 


7.3 


19.5 




South 


21.7 


1S.8 


17.5 


11.5 


12.1 


12.7 


11.3 


12.5 


11.8 



■Sour op ContirJttee for Review of EdiiOMiomI Pn^ien 1975-1980. 
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The large number of school drofHouts has t^en attributed to 
many causes. One is difcour^ment on the part of confirmed 
repeaters. This %yas particularly true with schools in the mountains 
where teaching quality was poon In such schools the dropniut mte 
was as high as 45 or even 50 per cent. 
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Parental attitude was abo found to be a contributive factor. 
Those parents vAiox children did well at school were genoally %viU- 
ing to allow the latter to complete their education. On the other 
hand, parentf of confirmed repeaters usually made their diildren, 
especially their daughters, leave school at the age of IS or 14, parti- 
cularly in short-handed families. 

It is therefore hoped that a reduction in the number of re- 
peaters and the prevention of belated «:hooling will help to bring 
down repetition rate in the 13-14 age-group. Children of this group 
will then be able to acquire a higher level of education. 

Many children had to drop-out because their parents were 
unable to afford other related expenses even when no school fees 
were charged, or because they were needed to help out at home. 
This happened mostly to children at the age of 13 or 14 when 
they were big enough to work, and accotmted for about 35 per 
cent of the number of drop-outs. 

Unsuitable location of schools due to a widely scattered 
population was also a m^or obstacle, especially in mountain regions, 
where pupib usually have to go long distances. 

A similar condif 'on existed in lowland regions, but the situation 
was not as serious as on the highlands. Moreover, with the extension 
of primary education to all hamlets in 1960, distance is no longer a 
problem to pupils in lowland regions. 

« 

On the whole, about 10 per cent of the dropK>ut figure was 
accounted for by school inaccessibility. Another 5 per cent was 
attributable to war, natural disasters, prolonged illnesses, physical 
infirmities, sudden misfortunes, or illegal migration abroad (Sup- 
plementary Table XIII). 

It is a basic policy of the Government to develop education on 
a large scale and at an accelerated rate to discharge better, the tasks 
of economic and social construction. This policy has received a warm 
response from the population and has brou^t about connderabk 
progress. Advancement, ho%vevcr, has been limited by real difficulties 
- the many years of war and their aftermath, an undeveloped 
economy, an inadequate material basis, low training efficiency, etc., 
hence the great numbers of late beginners, repeaters, and drop-outs. 
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SusiainctI efforts, therefore, must be deployed to promote 
education, %vhUe dealing with each specific case of repetition and 
dropping out and to improve orjjanizational structures to suit specific 

^ situations. Efforts have been made towards better quality and better 

) organization. 

i 

Actk>ni to (Movent dropout 

a) The "Good Teaching Good Study" Movement. This move- 
ment, launched in October 1961, has been regarded as the most 
essential measure to improve quality. 

- Teachers are required to prepare lessons in strict con- 
formity with curricula, to conduct classes with all the 
zeal required by their profession, to correct papers 
with great care, and conduct examinations with strict- 
ness. 

Teachers must make lessons easy to understand and to 
apply. For this purpose they must incessantly educate 
themselves politically and professionally. 

- There must be a sense of shared responsibility among 
teachers and between teachers and pupils, which is 
essential for socialist education. School- frmily rela- 
tions must also be strengthened for letter control of 
pupils' progress. 

- The motto for teachers is "All For Our Beloved Pupils". 
Pupils are required to observe regular attendance, to be 
attentive, to understand theii lessons thoroughly, to 
give equal attention to all subjects, to combine theory 
with practice, and to do equally well in scientific, 
moral, ethical and physical educitiun. 

-- Pupils mus' respect their teachers and share with them 
the response ility for socialist education. They must 
value friendship among themselves and must help one 
another to uiake progress, 

b) Co-operation with parents and mass organizations 

- The school, as the principal educator, will seek the co- 
operation of parents and mass organizations to sec to 
it that children get the full benefit of education. As 
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an "educitional adviser" the school will also make 
suggestions to parents on how best to bring up their 
children. 

— Mass organizations such as the Ho Chi Minh Com* 
munist Youth Union, the Ho Chi Minh Young Pioneers 
Brigade, and others will do their share in extra cur- 
ricular education under school guidance. 

— Parents' Associations will motivate parents to provide 
full education and to set good examples to their 
children. 

The movement for better quality has, in fact, given rise to 
many support actions over the past years, notably the campaigns 
among pupils for "A Thousand Good Deeds to Put Into Practice 
Uncle Ho's Teachings: Low of the Country and the People, Unity 
and Discipline, Good Studies and Work, Hygiene, Honesty and 
Courage" and for the honorary' titles of **Unc!e Ho's Good Nephew" 
and "Uncle Ho's Good Niece". 

Members of the youth union and parents have tried to prove 
by concrete deeds that they are "Model Brother", "Model Sister" 
and "Model Parent" while motivating other adults to do likewise. 
Parents also strivr for the "Model Family" title, which is granted to 
households of good internal harmony and good relations with ne^h- 
hours. 

The Teadicrs' Union, for its part, motivates its members to 
strive for the •*Socialist Labour Team" title by acquiring higher 
efficiency through collective compilation of lessons and through the 
establishment of effective classroom procedures. Teachers are asked 
to follow closely the progress of each pupil, especially the weakest. 
Teachers also join parents in enforcing a rational timetable at home. 

c) Accelerated development m mountain regions. The Gov- 
ernment of Viet Nam has consistently worked for the full develop- 
ment of the mountain regions. For this end, it has given every chance 
to minority ethnic groups to catdi up with the rest of the population 
in education and in other fields. The Ministry of Educat' ''n, as 
early as in 1955, started formulatii^ vernacular scripts, Mdiich arc 
regarded as a principal instrument for mountain trSes to achieve full 
rconomic and cultural development and attain er^uality with the 
majority ethnic group. 
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Actcirding to this policy, the Vietnamese language, in its 
spoken and written form, is regarded as the official language for the 
whole country, the main mode of communication among the various 
nationalities. All citizens, therefore, are required to use it. Tribal 
languages, as tribal legacies, are preserved and used locally, along 
with the official language. Those tribes which have not invested a 
written form for their languages are helped to create their own 
scripts. Tril>al scripts arc taught along with the national script at 
primary schools in mountain areas, to provide bilingual skills to 
pupils. Where mountain tribes are fluent in the national language, 
it may be used as the principal language, while tribal languages 
will be uught as a secondary subject. In areas where the national 
language is not commonly spoken, the offidal language will be 
taught, with explanations made in the tribal languages, until pro- 
ficiency with the official language is achieved. 

d) Teacher education. Teacher education has been stepped 
up over the years despite difficulties in many fields. In southern 
Vict Nam, for instance, there was an increase of approximately 
10,000 primary- school teachers and of 13,684 teachers for junior 
high schools from 1976 to 1981 - an annual rate of 23 per cent, 
compared with an increase of 6 per cent in the northern provinces. 
Also in the south there were 6,616 more senior high teachers in 
the same period, or an annual increase of 8.4 per cent, compared 
with 6.4 per cent in the north. To cope with the pressing demand, 
training time has to be cut, to the detriment of proficiency. The 
following table shows the state of teacher education in 1979-1980: 

Table 7. Teachm by level and traJnii^ 1 979-80 





Primary 
(First UvelJ 


Junior High 
(Second Level/ 


Senior High 
(Third Level) 


loUJ: 


217,473 


U5 672 


30,492 


Women 


139,905 


71.610 


12,223 


Minority nationals 


12,341 


357 


945 


Below 30 years of a^ie 


112,120 


75,500 


5.414 


Seniority 5 years 


82.401 


. 52.854 


10.969 


IS years 


32.793 


17,889 


5,196 


Qualifted 


13,7% 


32% 


73% 
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The quality "f the teaching personnel at teachers' schools also 
leaves much to be desired. About half of the number of the teachers 
in these schools are fresh in their jobs (from one to five years), and 
only 6 pe»- cent have acquired post-university education. The Min- 
istry of Educa on, therefore, has given teacher training a central 
position, and the Government has decreed an 8-month year for 
teachers at all levels. One of the remaining months is for vacation, 
and the three others are for complementary training. Teachers can 
further their education through in-sCTvice, full-time, or correspondence 
courses. 

e) Combination of state and private contributions : 

With the end of the war, there was a sharp increase in enrol- 
ment at all levels, as can be seen in Table 8: 

T^teS. Enrolment increases 1972-75 



Enrolment 



Year 




Prtsdiool 
educatk)n 


At the three k^eb 
of the genual 
ichool 


1972-1973 




940,557 


4,67^,727 


1973-1974 




871^37 


5,067,680 


1974-1975 


405,937 


1,237,233 


5,248,055 



The result was a serious shortage in school space. Schools in 
urban areas had to take in three, even four, shifts a day. There was 
au average of 60 pupils to a class, and school activities were chaotic 
as a consequence. To cope with the situation the Prime Minister, in 
November 1973, decreed the mobiUzatioi. of all private and coUec- 
tive resources to improve the material basis of education. New 
schools were then built and old ones repaired with voluntary con- 
tributions by civilians, the army, public offices and mass organizations. 
Extra-curricular activities of teachers and pupils were also directed 
toward this end. 

Steps toward better organization and maiMgement 

The following steps have been taken with good results: 

a) Boarding schools: The first schools of this type %verc 
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of^ncd as early as 1948, during the war against the French, to ac- 
commodate those who had left French-occupied areas for the free 
zone. Pupils were issued clothes and stationery, and teachers also 
lived in. Thanks to this arrangement, pupils who would otherwise 
have been forced to give up studies were able to go on with their 
education under reliable surveillance of their teachers, and parents 
were thus free to devote themeelvcs to revolutionary work. 

b) ^Teachers to seek pupils*': The putting into effect of this 
slogan has brought about good results, particularly in sparsely 
populated mountain regions, where dropout rate was traditionally 
high. To remedy the situation, teachers have been assigned to remote 
hamlets to live with the inhabitants, and classes arc held for every 
four or five pupils. 

c) Boarding schools in remote regions: For these types of 
schools, study and living facilities are provided by the State while 
food is supplied by parents* CSiildren enjoy permanent guidance in 
their studies as well as in their recreational and productive activities. 
Communal life has also promoted unity among the various nationali- 
ties, while preserving and enhancing customs peculiar to each. Teachers 
assigned to these schools are required to familiar with local ways. 
Many have in fact become "Labour Heroes" because of their devo- 
tion and their success in public relations. At the same time, a number 
of the schools have been cited as models for the whole country, 
among them the kindergarten school at Trung Bi, a Muong village in 
Ha Son Binh province, which has provided primary education to all 
inhabitants, and the village school at Muong Te, an area inhabited by 
Thai and Muong nationals in Son La province, where all inhabitants 
— children and adults alike — are attending first-level courses. The 
primary school at La Pan Tan, a vilbge inhabited at Hmong nationals 
in the northern district of Nghia Lo, is another good example of 
parent motivation, organization, and efficient teaching. a result, 
1974-1975 saw an increase of 4.8 per cent in primary enrolment and 
of 19 per cent in junior high enrolment, in the 12 mountain pro- 
vinces in northern Viet Nam. 

d) Semi-boarding schools: Schools of this type are dep'jjned 
to satisfy parents who do not wish to have their childi^n stay away 
the whole week. Pupils, in this case, bring their own lunches ajid 
spend the v%iioIe day at school before going home in the evening. 

e) Mixed classes: In areas where it is impossible to hold 
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classes separately bec ause of inadequate attendance, mixed classes — 
grades I and II, grades III and IV, etc. - are organized. This, of course, 
makes teaching complicated but a resourceful teacher and good plan- 
ning can do away with the problem. 

f) Special classes: For children who begin school late (at 8, 9 
or 1 0 years), special classes arc held, which cover both the pre-school 
programme and the grade I curriculum in one year. This enables 
pupils to continue to move to grade II in the following year. 10-year 
olds arc allowed to continue to grade II at general schools if they so 
wish, or will be inducted into complementary schoob to complete 
primary education. Special classes give priority to older children and 
lay great stress on quality. Thanks to them, primary education was 
made compulsory in most of the provinces and in 90 per cent of the 
villages in the northern plains in late 1960, with school attendance 
by 90 per cent of the 6-1 1 age group. Then, in 1960-1961, 300,000 
more drop-'mts returned to schooL 

g) Tcachr^s in-charge: A system has been instituted by which 
each class is placed under the speaal charge of a teacher, who is 
responsible for all its activities, and who is chosen for his zeal, his 
proficicnc-y in organization, and skills in public relations. Teachers 
in-chargc are required to know their pupib well in order to be able to 
better guide them in their studies. They must work in close co- 
operation with other teachers, the youth union and the young 
pi<mcer> union, in related activities, esi^cially in promoting the 
sense of collective mastery, in encouraging pupil initiative, in ensur- 
ing disciplii e etc. Teadiers in-charge are required to co-operate close- 
ly -.vith par rnts and other concerned parties in evaluating progress, in 
nominating candidates for commendations, in making decisions 
tonccining upgrading or intensive vacation instructions, etc. Teachers 

i in-charge thus play a very important role in parent motivation. They 

are also a great help to potential repeaters and drop-outs, and many 
of them haw been commtnded for their stistained efforts and great 
success. 

h) Parents* Associations are designed to strengthen school- 
family co-operation for better education- They operate through 
permanent committees composed of the most active members 
elected to represent all the classes at the beginning of every school 
year. The main functions of these committees arc to assist school 
authorities in explaining educational policies to parents, enhancing 
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the lattcr's eduraticmal awareness and responsibility, guiding them in 
carrying out agreements with the school, giving them advice con* 
ccming their children's vocauons, and assisting in job training. They 
have to also motivate parents to provide necessary conditions for 
their children's studies and establish a rational timetable at home, to 
mobilize material contributions, to help teachers in field work, and 
draw capable parents into extra-curricula activities, and to act as 
spokesmen on behalf of parents. In fact, school-family relations have 
been strengthened a great deal, thanks to the existence of Parents' 
Associations, which have been particularly successful in urging 
unwilling parents to allow their children to complete their education. 
Private contributionai haw played a very important role. During the 
war, when schools had to mow from place to place, homes and bams 
were offered for classrooms. Owners would readily make necessary 
alter^itions for the convenience of teachers and pupils, or haw their 
orchards cleared and their pawd courtyards demolished for the Cv.n- 
struction of air raid shekers. For better precaution, classrooms 
were provided with heavily thatched ceilings and surrounded with 
solid walls of beaten earth, and trenches were built between the 
desks for quick evacuation. Casauliics, therefore, were limited to a 
minimum and parents could go about their business assured of the 
safety of their children. 

This initiative on the part of the population was contributiw 
to the steady development of education. Enrolment for all the three 
levels in 1967-1968 was 3,703,200, up by more than one million 
compared with 19644965, the first year of war. The average annual 
increase rate was 11.25 per cent. There were 23 pupils to every 
hundred inhabitants, and of the total numl^r, 40 per cent were 
girls. 

The war owr, greater contributions were made for the restora- 
tion of damaged schools and the construction of new ones. In Vinh 
Bao district, Hai Phong, for instance, pM\^te contributions cowred 
85 per cent of all the construction costs. New schools, built with 
private and collective donations, appeared everywhere, even in 
remote mountain areas. On the whole, private contributions ac- 
counted for half of the construction inwstments made immediately 
after the war. 

i) Care of war orphans: One direct consequence of the war is 
the great number of orphans, and their upbringing is the concern of 
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the whole population. These children arc adopted by volunteers, and 
receive allowances in money or stationery from agricultural co- 
operatives or other production units. In addition to regular class 
attendance, they receive special tuition at home to make up for what 
they have missed. 

All schoob, in their annual plans, have special provisions 
regarding war orphans, and teachers in-diarge will regulariy make 
home visits to inquire into their living conditions and studies. School 
Councils, at the same time, assign special tutors to those who need 
intensive instruction, and libraries give priority to war orphans. 
Teachers who sponsor war orphans receive preferential treatment 
themselves Those who take charge of three children or more are 
assigned fewer periods than others, or are exempted from communal 
activities. They are also paid for work done in their spare time. 
Teachers with outstanding services to war orphans are commended 
by the State, 

Steps to enable drop-outs to ration to school 

Belated schooling and dropping out remain a major problem, 
as revealed by a recent survey in the Mekong River delta. 

- There was a relafse into illiteracy owing to lack of follow* 
up measures. 

- The number of children without schooling ' ept increasing 
over the years and swelled the total number of illiterates. 

- Late beginners were common, and differences in age in a 
class might v^ry from five to eight years. 

From 30 per cent to 40 per cent of the school-^e children 
still remaine(^ at home. 

- Premature termination of education was also common. 
The average rate was 19,60 per cent at the first level and 
23.90 per cent at the second level 

This situation, as in the rest of the country, was due to lack of 
facilities and poor quality. There were not enough teachers, especial- 
ly for primary classes. Teacher quality was low. Of the existing con- 
tingent 25 per cent or 30 per cent did not have proper training. 
Facilities were inadequate. One classroom would often be shared by 
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two to three clafics, and a desk by two or three pupils. Books 
were scarce, so were teaching aids and stationery. What happened m 
the Mekong River delta« happened in other parts of the country, 
e^dally in the mountain regions and areas directly affected by war 
and natural calamities* 

A programme was therefore advanced to induct most of the 
school-age children and help them through the third grade, thm pro- 
viding them with a steppng-stone to higher grades throu^ comple- 
mentary education. 

The programme consisted of the following steps: 

— Relocation of primary schools to make them more ac- 
cessible* 

— The opening of more state-funded boarding schools at 
district level in remote mountain legions or sparsely 
populated areas in the lowlands, and the granting of 
more scholarships to war orphans and children of needy 
families. 

— The introduction of an abridged primary curriculum, 
which concentrates on the most essential subjects (Viet- 
namese, arithmetic, basic notions of natural and social 
sciences, and manual labour), and which covers from 26 to 
28 weeks only (schedules for this type of school may 
differ from one place to another to suit local conditions). 

— Modifications to compress a normal three*ycar programme 
into two yeai^ to enable pupils to move up to higher 
grades in a normal way or through adult complementary 
education. 

— Permission for remote areas to run private primary schools, 
under the supervision of the educational service. TTiis is 
based on the principle of joint state-private endeavour. 

— Continuation of research for more efficient methods to 
teach both tribal and national languages in mountain 
regions. 

— Providing primary school teachers with the ability to teach 
mixed classes* 
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- Inteniive effort to obicrvc i^e limits and impro^RC quality 
at the second level of the basic general school Motivation 
b coupled with material incentive in the form of scholar- 
ships* 

- In mountain or riverine areas, boarders may be divided 
into small groups and billeted in private homes. Land may 
also be allotted to parents to build dwellings for their 
children. 

- The opening of spedal junior-high schools to teach reduced 
or selected subjects, with stress on Vietnamew, mathematics 
and biology (agricultural techniques and common notions 
of physics and chemistry may ako \x taught). Encourage- 
ment is giwn to schools which combine the ordinary 
junior-high curriculum with job training. Such schools are 
usually connected with prcMluctive units or tedinical 
centres, for assistance and guidance. Hiis form of theoretical 
and practical education, initiated during the war and sue* 
cessfully applied for many ye^rs, has enabled a great 
number of former drop*outs to pick up their studies and 
complete the junior*high programme while acquiring a pay- 
ing trade. 

- Private junior-hi^ schools arc allowed wherever public 
schools are not available. However, teachers, programmes, 
etc., must be subject to strict supervision by the educa- 
tional authorities. Pupils of these schools may transfer to 
public schools teaching abridge programmes, and may 
take national examinations for graduation from the basic 
general school 

- Drop-JUts from 15 years of age upward vAio are not in a 
position to attend any of the previously mentioned schools 
may receive complementary education, whxdi is given to 
adults throu^ state-finaiured full-time counts or in* 
service courses. Full-time courses are available mainly at 
work-and-study schools, worker-peasant ccnnplementary 
schools, and schools for minority nationals, all of ^^ch 
take boarders. 

Ccndtaion: 

The many types of schools lirted above, varied in form and 
practical purpose, have proved to be very beneficial to diildren who, 
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due to unfavourable circumftances, arc unable to afford formal 
schooling, but who are willing to improve their education one way or 
another. 
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L Population by frou{n ( 1 979) 




Age Groups 


Toal 






Femde 


0-2 


4.657.822 




2.389.880 


2,267.342 


3 6 


6.196.016 




3.159,984 


3.0364)32 


7-15 


12.963.544 




6.667.313 


6,296.231 


16-JO 


13.861.021 




6.541.101 


7,313.920 


31 40 


4.373,710 




2.065.028 


2.308.682 


41-50 


4,084.833 




1.907,721 


2.177.112 


51 64 


4.080.969 




1.855.393 


2,225.576 


65 up 


2.523.851 




990.162 


1.533.689 


Total 


52.741.766 




25,580,582 




Sower. 


I October 1979Ceiuu«. 










II. Structtve of tlK educat&mal system fat Viet Nsm 




H^hcr 

Education 










1 Vocstional Schools 




WorkCTi 1 
Tnlaing 


17 years 


Upper 
Seoondtry 


1 




1 




Gemsal Education 
2Ievd 


15 Ytaxt 


\A level 


11 ywi 
7 yt9S% 




Kindogaitm 


4-6 yoan 


Oeche/Day-Ckre Centres 


1-3 ycmrs 



Sovce: Minift^y of EdwatioB, 
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III. Am^cpi^liipcrlOthoawMlfailabteiitt 




Ymr 








1975 
1976 
1979 




13 
2.6 
2.7 








PupQi in genoal edocttioii 




- miSiom - 


Yair 




Makt Fmaki 




Totai 


197S 
1976 
1979 




4.9 5.4 

5.1 5.7 
5-5 6.3 




10.3 
10.8 
11.8 






Pupils in technical aecondary idioob 


- 


tnOlBBTWB 


Year 




Makt Fmdet 




Total 


1975 
1976 
1979 




46 50 
59 55 

102 68 




96 
114 

170 






9iUOcWJ in miwMdHun 




thowndi - 


Year 




miet Fem^s 




Toul 


1975 
1976 
1979 




66 26 
75 26 

122 37 




92 
101 
159 



&»rer. CenersI Steti«laU omce SRV. 
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1976-1977 19774978 19781979 1979*1980 



Chttroomi 
Teacher I 



CMldres 
of wMch 



(thOUfllOdi) 

(thouaadf) 

Fcmks 
Mate* 



Averse numbs of 
Teacher per I ckuroom 
(penoos) 

A wife number of 
children per I dsnroom 

(pCTIOttt) 

Amage niunlwr of 
children per teacher 

(periont) 



2SJ 

27.1 
823 
379 



32 



30 



32.3 

39.2 
1102 

507 
S9S 

1.2 

34 



40.3 

48.3 

1125 

634 
491 

1.2 

27 



48.S 

56.6 
1477 

774 

703 

1.2 

30 



28 



23 



26 



Satrce General Statistical Office SRV. 



V. CounMitteiMlijMe 







of wkkh 




Average 


Year Total 


Pupihin 


PupUtin Puptkof 


Students 


pupils per 






Adult Teeknkal 


in 


10 


(thouaands) 


Educatkm 


educatkm tecondary 


Vnlvend' 


thotaandi 






ichooi 




inhabitants 




ThousanJi 


TTiomandt Tkoiuandj 


Thotaandi 


Rtnont 



1975-76 


12.106 


10.320 


1.598 


96 


92 


2541 


1976-77 


12.739 


10.831 


1.693 


114 


101 


2591 


1977-78 


13.2(M 


11.158 


I.7it8 


125 


135 


2619 


1978-79 


14.099 


11.930 


1.877 


138 


154 


2742 


1979-80 


14.165 


11.804 


2.032 


170 


159 


2700 



Sawct GeimlStatifliGiKXnoeSRV. 
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VI, CkomlcduGrtionclauDooin 



Ttmr 










1975-76 


258,8 


195J 


52,4 


10,6 


1976-77 


276.2 


208,1 


57,3 


10,8 


19V 7-78 


282,9 


209,0 


62,4 


11,5 


1978-79 


292.3 


210.9 


A 

69,0 


12,4 


1979^0 


302.1 


215^ 


73,1 


13,2 






Index (1975-1976* 


100}% 




1976-77 


106,7 


106,3 


109,4 


fl A'V t 


1977-78 


109,3 


106,7 


t fl O A 

119,0 


luo,4 


1975-79 


112*9 


ff A^ ^ 

107,7 


tit £ 
131,6 


1 fl ^ a 


1979-«u 


116,7 


1IQ.2 


fl ia K 
139p 


fl '^A C 






StnH.-ruf f. % 








100 


1S.6 


20J 




1976-77 


100 


75,3 


20,7 


4,0 


1977-78 


100 


73,8 


22,0 


4,2 


1978-79 


100 


72.1 


23,6 


4,3 


1979^ 


100 


71,4 


24,2 


4,4 


Source: 


Gencxil Stttlftiol Offke SRV 








VII. Tcsdierf in geooral edno^n 
















Total 


FtB level 


Seamdkvel 


Third kve 








(thouandf) 


197576 


313,4 


205,0 


85,7 


22,7 


f 07l(*77 


336,5 


217,1 


94,3 


25,1 


1077..7II 


359,3 


22Sfi 


104,1 


27.2 




363,8 


228,7 


107,1 


28,0 




356,7 


213.1 


1143 


28,7 






Index (1975-1976" 


100)* 




1975-76 


too 


100 


KM) 


100 


1976-77 


107,4 


105,9 


1104) 


110,6 


1977-78 


114.6 


111,3 


121.5 


119,8 


1978-79 


116,1 


111,6 


124,9 


123,3 


1979-80 


113,8 


104/) 


1333 


126,4 


Sowoe: 


GeuertJ Statistical Offkr SRV. 
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Tbttf 



FintUvel 



1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 



1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 
1979^ 



Tbottwidt 



10.3»> 7404 2410 

10.831 '3 2600 

11.158 7 2761 

11.930 8286 VyW 

11.804 8026 3140 

Index (1975-19/6 -100)% 

m 100 100 

104.9 1043 107.9 

108,1 :u6.1 U4.S 

115,6 111.9 1264 

114,3 108,4 130.2 



506 

m 

540 

604 
638 



100 

100,6 

106.7 

U9.3 

126.1 



Sowa: Genaml Stitbtkd Office SRV. 



DC Scfaool-gkii in gencftl edontion. 



Year 



of which 



Total 



level 



S&ondkret 



Jhtd level 



1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 



1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 7? 

1979- 80 



Thoiuandj 



4910.6 35503 11403 
50S94) 36383 11983 
5166.8 36663 1263,1 

5289.7 3739,4 12984) 
5557.4 3763,0 1487.9 

Index (1975-1976 -100)% 

100 100 100 

103.0 102,4 105.0 
1054 103.2 110.7 
107,7 105,4 113,7 

113.1 105,9 130^ 



219.0 
221.4 
237.6 
252.3 
306.5 



lOi; 

101.1 
108^ 
115.2 
139.9 



Sotrce: Gcoenl Stitbtteil Cfffae SRV. 
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X. MipofttypiiglliiBieaml ffdiCTtlon , 



Yftr 


Dotal 


FIntkyttt 


Secottd levtl 


Thita kfcl 








Tboimailt 




1975-76 


1113,3 


950.0 


144^ 


18.9 


1976-77 


1155.3 


958.3 


174,8 


22,2 


1977-78 


1082.2 


880.4 


178.9 


22,9 


1978-79 


1090.1 


885.4 


181,2 


234 


197940 


1175,7 


9SS.6 


194,7 


25,4 






Index (1975-1976- 


100)% 




1975-76 


100 


100 


m 


100 


1976-77 


103,7 


1003 


1214) 


117.4 


1977-78 


97,2 


92.6 


1233 


1214 


1978-79 


97,9 


93,2 


1254 


1244 


1979^ 


105,6 


100,5 


1343 


134.4 



Sburee: GoBtBlSlitltfloilOfriflsSRV. 



XI. Afoip of diDi^iittfai fbit level and ill Moondle^ 
educatioa in tiie voole comtry ~ as « peroentife 



Schotri ytar 


Ftnt Itvd educmtion 


Second lerti education 


1976-1977 


1235 


1148 


1977-1978 


14,85 


749 


1978-1979 


12,08 


11.98 


1979-1980 


1044 


1237 


198&198I 


10,20 


1640 




In 1 1 ii»ittiittbioui provibva 




1976-1977 


13,61 


1048 


1977-1978 


1535 


731 


1 978-1 979 


1548 


9,64 


1979-1980 


13.15 


1431 


1980-1981 


1537 


1638 




In 20 d«>U proTtnon 






<11 provimMoftteR«IRlvBiDcit» 






9 provioQn of the Mdcoag Ddtt) 




1976-1977 


1340 


12,71 


1977-1978 


11,09 


839 


1978-1979 


1043 


1239 


1979-1980 


10,7 


1331 


1980-1981 


1541 


19,77 


Source: 


Defcrtraent of Pbnnfan - MsMnr of Edmtlcp SRV. 
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Xlt iiwaitad BfMteM! bill erf tlieISyw>Mpq^dttiBMcf 
tfcefili«ii&itdteiet: 
AtTbiqrdbdict-BiiFteiv-ScliMd^w: imn 



vmtga 












•7il 


64 




14% 


974 


6.7 




ll# 


9M 


54 




■9 


923 


6J 




f IM 
IVV 


%$2 


6J 




m 


794 


54 


Htm IkM 


93 


•t^ 


6.1 




1#7 


74J 


54 


KJro fjyoft 


I5m 


794 


54 




161 


594 


44 


UU Hop 


IM 


94i) 


54 


Tu Soa 


174 


»>4 


54 




124 


794 


549 


Hop Doc 


2)0 


n4 


54 




32t 


124 


54 




143 


854 


54 




127 


K»4 


54 




99 


76.7 


5,95 


HttQf Ote 


163 


814 


64 


Anil Dta^ 


79 


774 


54 


DdPliBo 


1«S 


784 


54 


An TU 


150 


794 


54 


AalTlo 


101 


^4 


54 


My Oic 


214 


754 


4.78 




111 


S94 


64 




260 


874 


54 


TaaVini 


194 


674 


54 


Tn DU 


206 


874 


64 




144 


914 


6J 




72 


864 


544 




229 


624 


443 


Anita 


111 


894 


6J 




114 


794 


Si7 




210 


934 


64 




142 


694 


547 


Qiiii«H^ 


13 


89J 


641 




226 


914 


64 




5763 


81 45 


5.74 



Somtt; UtmHH of tk* Smwft m EdMttfcHMl IMwalata, mdocNd by fU 
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xm 





Number 




Dutto 


Di$$ to 












physical 




to do 


of 




owl 






fUirt 


tmbv. 








without 




tome 


dttbig 














thg 


at home 




paatte$ 








necastty 








Itois DuoQi. 
















Hi Iky 


45 


1 


4 


35 


S 






Yen Hen. 
















Nam Ha 


93 


3 


11 


60 


19 






Hai Long. 
















Nam Ha 


56 


3 


6 


33 


13 


1 




C6 Am, 
















HaiPbong 


73 


1 


8 


60 


2 




2 


















Hai Pbong 


31 




IS 


12 


15 




2 


VinhLong, 














1 


HdPboQg 


34 




8 


23 


1 




DalTiias^, 














1 


Hal Phong 


47 




7 


31 


7 
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SRI LANKA 

By S.M.D. Perera and R. Wijedasa 

MtgnKuds and c ham c t a r htia of ths dropout problnn 

The comprclKiuive phase of scfaoolmg in Sri Lanka is a se- 
quential period, commencing from the lower kindergarten, at ap- 
proximately five years of age up to grade X. For the purpose of this 
study, the upper grade has been restricted to grade Vm, to be in 
line with most past studies on this subject. Further, the period of 
5-14 years of age is generally regarded as the compulsory stage of 
education, although it has not been made k> by law. The compre- 
hensive phase of schooling is therefore defined as the period 5 to 14 
years of age, and the grade range I to VH. A drop-out wiD be re- 
garded as a person who leaves school without having completed 
grade VIII. 

Non-pardctpaats in the alucaticmal system. The enrolment at 
all levels in the sdiool system has shown a considerable increase with 
the educational chai^;es introduced over the years. The {^centage of 
non-attendance of the 5-14 year group over the years shows a decrease 
(Supplementary Table I). For 1979 it was 22 per cent. The age 
group of 5-14 years comprises ^proximately 24 per cent of the total 
population of the island. The number of children who do not attend 
school at all is approximately 10-15 per cent of this age group. In 
1981 this percentage was reduced to approximately 10 per cent. 

The 1973 Constuncr Finance Survey (Supplementary Tables II 
and III), provides a picture of the "non-sch<x>ling** siti;ation in the 
country, in terms of geographical areas and ethnic stratificatbns. The 
estate sector represented the highest non-Khooling percentage of 
51.7, %vith the rural sector at SI per cent. In terms of geographic 
zoner, Zone 4 which includes the hill country and rural areas, again 
represented the h^hest non-schooling percentage of 36,7. In the 
ethnic brcakdo%vn, on the 1973 survey, the highest percentage with- 
out schooling, at 51.5 is with the Indian Tamil population, who are 
predominently in the estate sector. Next is sequence, are the Moor 
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group and the Kandyan Sinhala group. This data is further confinncd 
when the distribution of students in Government Schools by ethnic 
groups is considered (Supplementary Table TV). 

In 1971, the data on the percentage population with '"no 
schooling" in terms of age and sex indicated serious shortfalls among 
females, which increased with the age cohorts (Supplementary Tabic 
V). However, this situation is being remedied rapidly %vith the high 
enrohncnt of girls in the school system. 

Late entrants. A study done by the Statistical Unit of the 
Minbtry of Education, indicated that in 1979, 23 per cent did not 
enter school at the official age of school entry (5+ years). Ten per 
cent entered at 6+ or 7+ years and 5 per cent at 8+ years. A group of 
ahnost 8 per cent did not enter school at all. Of the total number of 
334,970 pupils who entered kindergartens in 1980, 276,407 entered 
at age 5+. 42,394 pupils entered at the age of 6+, 11,535 entered at 
the age of 7+, and 4,635 pupils at 8+ and above. The late entrants 
made up almost 17.3 per cent of the total 

Supplementary Table VI, taken from the 1977 School Census, 
indicates the percentage entering schools late. Once again, the highest 
percentages in the late entrants come from districts which are predo- 
minantly rural or of the estate sector, and/or contain large concen- 
trations of the particular ethnic grouf^ referred to earlier. Late enfry 
is a recognized feature of low s<Knr<conomic conditions of families 
and simultaneously parental attitudes towards schooling. 

Grade repeaters. The data on grade repeaters for the years 
1974-1979 (Supplementary Table VII), indicate a reduction in grade 
repetition at each grade over the period. The district breakdown of 
repeaters (1977) (Suppteraentary Table VIH) mdicatcf the highest 
values in those districts with rural and estate concentrations, and 
concentrations of the same ethnic groups as before. It should be 
noted that the 1972 reforms did introduce automatic promotion into 
the education system. However, in practice, the reform has not been 
universally applied. The Nfinistry of Education data show that some 
15 per cent of the pupils are stew learners due to accumulated learn- 
ing difficulties. The current White Paper on Education outlining 
reforms to be introduced in the system, has pioposed the following 
for the evaluation of learners at the primary level: 

190 
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Asseisnent of pupU performance at the primary level 
will feck to promote the child't gro%vth as a person ao 
quiring ikills and nvill be a part of the teaching activity. 
Frequent testing and multiplicity of tests will both be 
avoided. There will be general testing every term with 
provisions for learning of a topic for remedial action. 

Schoolii^ participants. Not only has the percenti^ parti- 
cipation improved between 1943-1980, but within the last few years, 
transition ratios within the system have also improved. For example, 
for 100 students entering grade /, Table 1 makes a comparison 
between 1974 and 1979. 

Table 1. bnprofement of tnuisttkm ratios 1974'1979 



1974 1979 

f^nedoutofgnde V 52 73 

noed out of gnite IX and lat for gnde X exam 46 51 

StxOied in grsdet XI. XJI 14 24 

Entered UiUwenity 2 2 

Sotave: Sdtool CboiUi 1 974/1979. 



The participation rates for the varioiu age groups in 1979 are 
indicated in Table 2 for the \i^ole country. 

labie2. Pntkipatioa rstiof 1979 

Agf Group 7b to/ population Sdm^-gaing !Von»choolgo^ Pwlidp&tion 





fOOO^ 


fOOOtf 


popubrion 

(OOOs) 


Ratio 


5+ 


348.2 


271.7 


76.5 


78 




360.9 


310J 


50.0 


86 


7+ 


3S8.5 


311.1 


474 


87 


8+ 


346.4 


i07,7 


38.7 


89 


9* 


349.1 


301.9 


47J 


86 


10 


357.9 


296.6 


61 J 


83 


11 


344.9 


272i) 


72.9 


79 


12* 


345.3 


234.6 


110.7 


M 


13+ 


338.7 


214J 


124J 


63 


14<»^ 


327.0 


1889 


138.1 


$8 


Total 


3/176.9 


2,709.9 


767.0 


78 



Source ^ImlOemaiindOnim^Popahtfon. 
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Ovtr the last few years, 340,000 to 375,000 reached the age 
of 5 years, the age of entry to schools. However, only an average of 
77 per cent entered school. The balance entered "late", and about 
10 per cent never entered school 

A study in 1979 indicates the following: 

— Total population at 5-14 years of age. 3.48 million. 
_ Population in Schools (5-14 years), 2.71 million. 

— The balance of 0.76 million comprises: 

- Pupils entering at 6, 7 and 8 years of age - 1 26,000 

- Disabled children - 26,000 

- C3iildien who never enter school - 250,000 

- Drop-outs - 367,000 

The 1974 School Census indicated that, in general, it could be 
said that the estate areas, the Tamil speaking areas other than Jaffna, 
and the areas with a ma- jrity of Muslims, show a low participation 
rate. As would be expected, the largest participation is at the primary 
level. A gradual fall in the junior secondary kvel, and a sharp reduc- 
tion at the senior secondary level, at ages of 15-19 years, are cha- 
racteristics of the distribution. The social and religious ciistoms, 
paucity of facilities in estate and remote rural areas, and low socio- 
economic status, have had their efforts on participation in the school 
system. 

Participation by sex. Sexwise, more males partidpate in the 
school system at lowr grades, while from grade VII and above, 
females predominate, and this tendency b on the increase in higher 
educational institutions. 

Tible3. RatiM of males and fonales 

KiiMieTgarten (Grade 1) 
Grade II 
Grade V 
Grwie Vin 

Grade XI 

Souree: School Oemui 1 979 



107 100 

106 100 

104 too 

97 too 

89 • 100 
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For 1980, 1,211,493 femalei wxt enrolled in grades I to 
Vin, compared to 1,375,554 males; or 88 females participate for 
every 100 males in the compulsory stages of education. The female 
participation is approximately 65 per cent of the total female popu* 
lation in this age group. Hie School Census for 1980 also indicates 
that 50.8 per cent are males, while 48.2 per cent are females, ir 
grades I to VIII. Hierc is a 20 i^r cent drop in enrobnent at grade V, 
and a 55 per cent drop at grade VIII, compared to the enrobnent at 
the kindergarten grade. 

At the level of the education region, male and female parti* 
cipation was almost comparable, with males participating at a slightly 
higher percent^ in grades I-V. From grades VI to VIII female 
participation was hi^er in Colombo, Kalutara, Matara, Matale, 
Hambantota, Kurunegala, Anuradhapura, Polonnaruwa, Moneragala, 
Ratnapura and Kcgalle regions. These generally comprise a majority 
of the Sinhala sprakii^ areas. On the other hand, Nuwara-Eliya, 
Jaffna, Batticaloa, Mannar, Amparai, Trincomalee and Puttakm, 
showed a greater male participation in higher grades. These areas are 
the Tamil and Muslim predominating areas, where the religious and 
social customs do not favour females being out of their homes during 
the post adolescent stages of life. 

The drop>outs. Dropout and drop-out ratios from 1973/74 to 
1978/79 arc given in Supplementary Table IX. TTic ratios indicate an 
overall reduction of the drop-out.<< till 1979. Examining the drop-out 
ratios in the grades, however, it is noticed that from grade III, there 
is a gradual increase in the dropH>uts. Ewn grade I records a drop-out, 
which means that after only one year of schooling, a substantial 
portion leaves the schools. A similar situation exists for grade II. 
High drop-out rates in the early grades are recorded in the Tamil and 
Muslim areas of the Eastern Coast of Sri Lanka, the estate areas and 
the rural agricultural districts. 

Supplementary Table X gives an idea of the drop-ouu, sexwise, 
in schook in 1979. More males drop'Out from grade I to grade IX, 
However the proportion of drop-outs of males is higher in higher 
grades than in lower grades, when compared %vith the fonale drop- 
out rate. From grade VI onwards there is an increasii^ participation 
of females over males, in the school system. On the 1979/1980 data, 
the highest drop out rates are in the Estate/Tamil/Muslim areas, 
followed by the agricultural regions, and the lowest drop-outs are 
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recorded in the more active commercial ar^ with a predominance 
of the urban populations* The diitricti of Colombo, KegaUe» Gam* 
paha« Kalutara, Kandy, Galfe, Matara, Jaffna and Kurunegala haw 
a itcady participation from grade I to grade VII and beyond to grade 
X, and also records the lowest drop-out rates* These are the main 
centres of commercial activity, with key towns, in Sri Lanka. It must 
be indicated, however, that pockets of low income population groups 
exist within districts with low overall drop^ tt rates, and these 
groups generally reflect higher dropK>ut rates. 

Special drop-out problems. Four groups need special and 
detailed attention in regard to dropouts: 

a) Estate areas; 

b) Urban low income or deprived areas; 

c) Schoob in remote rural areas; and 

d) Schools in areas targeted for development. 

a) Estate areas. A total of 580 estate schools have been taken 
over by the Government to date. The total student population in 
these schools is approximately 60,000. Practioilly all the estate 
schools have clams only up to grade V. Opportunities for further 
education, within the estate arcaSt are almost nil. The non-attendance 
in this age group is 35 per cent. The drop-outs before completing the 
end of the primary cycle i.e., grade V, is 44 per cent for the years 
1976-1981. This is one of the highest for the entire island for U«e 
primary stage. Girb participate less than boys in ail five grades* The 
non-attendance percentage areas (1981), where estates are located, 
are given in Supplementary Table XI. 

b) Urban low income or deprived areas. The main urban com- 
plexes are Ck>lombo-Kaluvara, Galle, Kandy, and Jaffna. 

The total urban population is 3.2 million and the largest is 
the Colombo-Kalutara complex with a fK^pulation of 1*83 million* 
During the last nine decades the urabn population has increased 
tenfold. 

The average gro%irth rate of the Dry Zone urban population 
is more than of the Wet Zone where the major urban complexes are* 
This is a positive sign indicating that the efforts of the successive 
governments to tropro^ tl^ rural areas and draw in the population 
to these ar^ is payii^ off. The problem of rapid city development 
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is under coMrnl in Sri Lanka. However, the low income groups in the 
cities still persist. While the cities have some of the best schools, 
drawing in pupils from the different areas, the children of deprivrd 
and slum areas of the city would attend a school close by. Normally 
social groupings are obKrvcd in school selections and attendance. 
Schook attended by pupils from deprived groups will normally not 
have pupils from the more affluent strata of society. Pupils in these 
schools will show a high prevalance for dropping out. A drop-out 
rate of 50-60 per cent at the end of the primary cycle has been 
recorded in studies of deprived urban communities. They also record 
high absenteeism and grade repetition. Class sizes were large and 
community support for the school lacking. Facilities in those schools 
were also "poor". In the City of Colombo, almost a quarter of the 
population are of the "low income" groups and liw in deprived or 
slum type communities. 

c) Schools in remote rural areas. These schools are located in the 
distant rural communities or in small groupings of populations. The 
schoob are often inaccessible by motorized transport. The schools 
would have approximately 100 pupils and are identified as small 
schools; 21 per cent of the schcKils in Sri Lanka are of this category. 
The populations in tf e areas arc very sparse. Agriculture is often the 
main occunation. Due to their location and ^all size, these schools 
t«nd to get neglected. Facilities available to big schools are often 
not found, and classes arc often only up to grade V. Pupils would 
automatically drop-out at grade V. As a senior school may be se- 
veral miles away, pupils find it difficult to get to these better schools. 
Sending a pupil to a senior school might not be within the means 
of these poor folk. In the districts of Amparai, Vavuniya, Polonnaruwa, 
Batticaloa, Moneragala and Bandarawela, 33-45 per cent of the 
schools had no secondary schools within a distance of five miles. 
Studies indicated that high drop-out rates, higher than national 
averages, arc observed in the small schools of the island 

d) Schools in areas targeted for ^ricultttral development. The 
Dry Zone of Sri Lanka, covering almost three-fourths of the land 
area of Sri Lanka, is sparsely populated, agricultural, and generally 
less developed. The greatest potential for natural resounx develop- 
ment however lies in this area. The Dry Zone is character!^ by 
several irrigation, development and colonization sdiemes. SiK»:ess- 
ful schemes have always resulted in lar^ populatbn concentrations. 
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Schoob develop in proportion to economic development. Here 
pupils often continue their education to higher grades. Economic 
p.'osperity results in reduced dropouts and greater participation in 
the educational system. One of the biggest development schemes of 
recent times is one using the potentialities of the largest river in Sri 
Lanka, the Mahawcli, whose waters flow through the Dry Zone. 
Colonies are established in the districts Anuradhapura, Polonnaruwa, 
Amparai, Battlcalao and Trincomalce and the schools are also being 
improved as a part of the scheme for the new settlements. In the 
schools established and developed, there is a greater interest in 
schooling, and with the growth of prosperity in the area the current 
drop out rates arc expected to be reduced. These improved schools 
however will be few in number, an<i confined to the principal rural 
towns within the development schemes. 

Why dropouts. Several studies on the drop-out problem have 
been done in Sri Lanka. Many of these studies have been indicated 
earlier in this paper. ThcK studies give a picture of the "situation", 
although statistical data arc not always available to support an in- 
depth analysis and comparative study, specially between the dif- 
ferent regions of the country and different groups of communities 
as they exist now. 

As has been indicated in almost all studies, the main reason for 
leaving school early is an economic one. It is quite often a lack of 
means to support a child in school or the child being needed by the 
parents to support the family by joining the parents in income earn- 
ing operations. It is shown that 88 per cent of the drop-outs of a 
sample study came from families which had incomes less than Rs. 
5,000 (US$250) per year. Parents of 63 per cent of the dropouts 
had an annual income of less than Rs. 3,000 (US$150) per year. This 
is well below the national per capita GNP (US$260) as it stands now. 
Sixty per cent of the total population in this group have incomes of 
less than this figure. While the value of the mean and medium incomes 
have risen, the relative income share in real terms of the poorest 
segments (lowest 40 per cent of the populatbn) has declined over 
the past few years. In another study, the clientele (drop-outs) have 
indicated that low famil> income was a major reason for dropping 
out or not attending school. 

A study of income distribution in Sri Lanka, from 1953 to 
1973, indicates the comparative incomes received by the different 
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groups of society. In 1973, the top 10 pe/ cent received almost 
SO per cent of the total incom'^ ^ while tYic bottom 50 per cent receiv- 
ed only 21 *per cent of the total income. V wcver, in ISSS, the top 
10 per cent received abnost 42 per cent of the inrome which has 
been reduced considerably over the years, while the bottom 70 per 
cent has improved their lot. 



1U»fe4. CompOTthc p ci c citf^ of income recci^ 



Strata 1953 1963 1973 



Top 10 per cent 42.49 39.24 29.98 

ii-20perorat 14.16 16.01 15.91 

21-SO pet cent 24.64 27.26 31.96 

Bottcm 50 per oent 18.71 17.49 21.05 



Sptrcr; Reports: Sample Survey of G>nsumer Finaitora Central Bank of Sri Lanka, 
1953-1973, 




Generally the bottom 50 per cent came from rural folk, most 
of whom are en^ged in agricultural occupations and village crafts. 
Of the total work force of 5.2 million in 1980, 49.2 per cent were 
workers in agriculture or related occupations whose wages or in- 
comes, comparatively, were the lowest. 

Sri Lanka has a proud recoid of the numerous social welfare 
facilities provided to the broad masses. Although the per capita 
G.N.P. is about US$260, the Physical Quality ot life Index (PQU), 
as measured by the Overseas Development Council of the Unit^ 
States, indicates the index for Sri Lai^ at 83. Comparatively, India 
is 41, and Indonesia 50. Sri Lanka has a hif^tx literacy rate of 80, a 
low infant mortality rate of 48, and a high life expectancy of 64 
yean. While trends show a gradual betterment of the relative incomes 
of the lower strata of society, and the policies of recessive govern- 
ments have been all targeted to better the lot of the rural population 
as w^U as the urban deprived grouf^^ yet, as it is, the conditions 
of the poor segments of sodety have not improved markedly. The 
purchasing power of the lowest 40 per cent of the population has 
decreased with the present rapki inflationary trends. This has effects 
on nutrition and health, specially of the vulnerable groups of the 
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population, including the young chi' Ven* Low cronomic status and 
> coniequent effects on tht h^th and weU-^bcing of the low income 
groups, %irould be reflected in non-school attendance or early dropping 
out from the school system. 

Although education is "free" in the sense that school fees do 
not have to be paid in all Government schools, parents have to spend 
a fair amount of their incomf! to educate a child in the formal schooL 
This amount varies with the area, the grade, the coune followed and 
the schooL Students keep back from schools when their parents 
cannot support them flnandally. In the study indicated, a wide vari- 
ation of the expends incurred by parents in sending them to ^ool 
has l^en reported. At grade I, a parent had to spend Rs*620 per year 
in a city school, and Rs.333 in an average schooL In a rural sch(K>U 
it would be Rs*132 on an avenge. At grade V it would be Rs. 925 in 
a city school and Rs.707 or Rs.230 in an average or rural schcK>L 
Higher up the grades, the expenses increase. Under these conditions, 
a child from a low income family will automatically be a drop-out. 
On the sample study, it is ^en that 88 per cent of the drop-outs are 
from families of the low income groups* The low income groups are 
mainly in rural ^^cultural areas, estate populations, and urban de- 
prived areas. The sample study on drop-outs also indicates that 91 
per cent of the parents of drop-outs are labourers, ctdtivators or 
employed in a similar capacity. Of the work force of 5.5 million in 
Sri Lanka, 49.7 per cent are employed in agriculture, and consists 
of 35.3 per cent males and 13*6 per cent females. In the typical rural 
agricultural situation in the estate sector as well as the urban deprived 
areas, the young assist the parents in their vocations at a very early 
stage. 

The majority of the parents of drop-outs are also of a low 
education leveL Studies in 1971 indicate, of those who had no 
schooling 69.3 per <xnt are from famili^ of agricultural oorupations. 
Of those who completed their education at grade V only, 59. i per 
cent are from the agricultural sector (Supplementary Table XII). 

The census ot population for 1971 indicates that in the age 
group of 10-14 years, 53,984 young children are cmploy-d. Most of 
them are drop-outs or are those who never attendetl school. Quite 
often, under the burden of managii^; a large family on a 8ubsi$tam:e 
mcome, the attention of parents is moved away from sdioolii^ as 
a priority, to their family struggle to make ends meet. Families of 
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these low income grcupt are large and the young quite often stay 
b^ck at home to look after the ftiU younger oncu The leveb of health 
are low. Forty*two per cent of the &ri Lankan preschoolers arc of 
low nutrition leveU sufferii^ from second or third degree lalnutri* 
tion. A further 35 per cent of rhc population at the lower end of 
this income scale failed to receive an adequate intake of calories. 
This situation is specially marked in the estate and rural areas of 
Sri Lanka* 

Additional problems of infectious diseases such as re^iratory 
and bowel disea^ are common in these groups. Family planning 
is not much practiced and in general groiqps receiving less than Rs. 
400 per month arc considered a high risk group. With these problems, 
the children of some families arc for«d to keep away from school 
and if at all they go, it will be irregularly at first, and then they 
gradually drop out. One sun^ found that 60 per cent of the drop- 
outs had a wry poor attendance record prior to dropping out. They 
also repeat grades; 21 per cent of the drop*outs studied had failed 
thrice in the grade, 31 i^r cent had fail^ twice, and 64 per cent 
had failed once. Eighty*two per cent of the drop-outs were over age 
for their class. Studies indicated earlier show the lack of time and 
parental indifference contribute to almost 20 per cent of the drop- 
outs. The physical facilities in the homes are spar^. Ninety-two per 
cent of the homes had only kerosene oil lamps as the means of illu- 
nunaiion for study at n%ht. In districts where the population density 
is low, schook; in the rurs' areas are scattered w^ely. As indicated 
earlier, the majority oi schools in the remote rural agricultural areas, 
which could include the C(»stal belt in the East and North Eastern 
areas Math scattered fishii^ communitks, are primary sdiools. 
Although for the whole island, the number of primary schools per 
thousand of the school-goii^ {Kipulation averages around 1.5 to 2.0, 
they are widely scattered m districts with large land areas. Further, 
the population density in these areas is low. 

The secondary schools per unit of schTOl-going peculation 
shows a wide variation. The availability of a secondary school %vithin 
walking distance to certain students in these agricultural and estate 
areas would be much less than in the more urbanised areas. Ninety 
fMrr cent of the schoob in the rural ureas are primary schools and 72 
prr cent of the urban schcK>ls are secondary ^hoob. Thirty'iix per 
cent of the schools in Sri Lanka have danes only up to grade V and 
m these rural and estate areas, the commonly avaBable school vidll 
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be the primary school. For children of the low income bracket in 
urban areas, the schools available wrill often be a school with classes 
up to grade V or X. However, due to the special circumstances pre- 
vailing in the social groups, pupils who drop-out before completing 
the primary grades wil! avcra^ 40*60 per cent. 

Quite often, teachers lack the ability or the tune to provide 
counselling and guidance to pupils or parents. Generally one or two 
teachers serve in the primary schools and they also do not often have 
the lime, or they may not consider it their fuiurtion, to attend to 
potential drop-outs even if they could be detected %vell in time. Cri- 
ticism has often been levelled at what is taught and the manner of 
teaching. If the school is in a remote area, there is little supervision 
or provision of in-service traming to improve the educational compo- 
nent. The subject matter u often said to be unreiateJ to the socio- 
economic, cultural or local «eeds. What is taught does not often have 
a local vocational emphafis. If pupils and parents do not see a relf - 
vantc of what they learn at school and the immcJiate needs of the 
community, they might find it a waste of rime and effort and pupils 
leaw school to assist their parents in their economic tasks. 

Sir Lankans generally give a very high rMricMity to education; 
92 per cent of th*- parents of drop-outs too n .nize the value of an 
education for tht ^n. Academic qualifications as a means to 
obtaining a good nment job*' was the need dwing the early 

part of this century -*id in the recent past. Hijwever, with high 
incomes for technical trades and the services scrtor, the value of 
formal schooling and the value of traditional academic qualifications 
are being questioned. Pupils today tend to leave school with a bare 
minimum cf schooling and follow a terhnic I tidining, ard quite 
often obtain a job with a relatively higli sal; y. The availability of 
jobs'in the technical and serviT sectors in tl MGddle East on very 
high salaries has furthvn- induced the young tt leave school ear^- and 
iollow that training for which there is a demand. Today the outflow 
of skills to the Middle Intern countries has been such that tl e 
remittances sent by Sri Lankans from these countries is the second 
largest forc^ exchange earner, next to tea. 

Acttons to pr8V8fit drop-outs 

(A) Formal educatu^n. In this section reference is made to 
actions taken in the formal education sector to prevent drop-outs. 
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The «tory goes as far back as the early 1940s where the reforms 
set in motton Uie democratization process of the education system^ 
The% reforms brought about increased enrolments and participa- 
tion. Nevertheless the problem of the drop-outs was becoming 
serious and che period from 1950-1970 saw a series of actions taken 
to prevent or minimise its occurence* The pace of these actions 
began to gather momentun? in the 1970s and the decade 1972-1982 
saw a number of meaningful reforms in the education system. One 
important objective of these refonm was the prevention of drop- 
outs and the problem was attacked on a multi-dimensional basis. 
These reformi belong to two phases, i,e. 1972-1977 and from 1978 
onwards. It must be stated that so far no comprehensive evaluation 
has been undertaken to a^css the impact of these reforms on the 
drop-out problem. Changes in che genial policy in education and the 
sudden stoppage of certain programmes alw have affected a proper 
evaluation of them. Hie success or failtve of some of those pro- 
grammes are measured by the general trends in the drop-out problem 
as revealed by the statistics of the Statistic^ &anch of the Ministry 
of Education* Centain new progr4mmes which have a direct bearing 
on the drop-out problen* are discussed below: 

1972 reforms. The ioEov;ing excerpt conveys the main spirit 
of the reforms of 1972: 

"The present Education Plan gives first priority to the task of 
formulating a new structure for educatior in Sri Lanka, a structure 
that %vin be well fitted to the needs of the country over the years 
ahead. Concurrently, attempts will be made to raise the internal 
quality of the education system, throi^h expanded programmes of 
curriculum development, teacher training etc., and throu^ measures 
that would increase the efHdency with which the system operates. 
One indication of the poor efficiency existing at present is tlu; heavy 
incidence of repetition eq;>ecially in the early grades.'^ 

It would be correct to say that if the facilities available ar^ 
used to t^e optimum extent^ it would be illogical to allow pupib 
to repe^^t grades. Moreover keeping back a pupil in a grade may 
create ps ychological blocks in the path of his educational progress. 
Regarding early drop-outs, too, a systematic study has to be imder- 
taken to ascertain how this can be reduced. Another issue that calls 
for special attention is the need to reduce the imbalances in the pro- 
vision of educational facilities between vax^l ar d urban areas. 
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The broad objectivet of these reformi may be summari«d ai 
foUowi: 

— Wwking towards a better ^* between the education 
system and the needs of the a>untry at all leveb of education and 
in both general and technical education, by getting the structure and 
content of education to iponsor tlu>se outcomes of education needed 
for accelerated growth of tl^ country's economy. Hiis has to be 
done %irithout violation of the breeder objectives of education. 

— Achieving gmter internal quality and ef fectivenera within 
the education system by: 

a) reducing repetitions and dop^uts while maintaining 
educational standards; 

b) upgradinf the skills of the personnel engaged in edu- 
cation, by tiaining more and better teachers, both pre^ 
service and in-xrvice, and also by organizing training 
prc^raromes to meet the needs of the administrative 
and management pmonnel; and 

c) consolidating and extendii^ quality improvement 
work of the last 10 yean in respect of curriculum 
development, examination reforms etc. 

— Furthering the equality of access to education: 

a) by reducii^ area-wise imbalances in the provision of 
education facilities; 

b) by effecting changes in the structm-e of the school 
system vnth a view to removing the dinbilities suffered 
by some piq^ils. 

Three important programmes launched in J.972, with a view to 
achieve the above objectives were: reconstruction of general edu- 
cation; occupationally oriented general education, and improving 
facilities in rural areas. 

Re-coastiuction of tiie gmeril educ8t&>n {S'ogramme. Under 
this scheme primary education comprised grades I to V. This is the 
stage at %^ch children requiie guidaiKe ^f a ri^e daa teacher 
rather than the services of a number of ^edaKrt teachos^ An exten- 
itve net%vork of primary schoob situat^ dose to the pupil's home 
was organized. Ste[» were taken to increaw the population of chil- 
dren who partid{^ted in primar>^ education. Accordingly, it was 
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hoped to increase the enrolment of children of the age range 6+ to 
10+ years, and to minimize the practice of allowing pupils to repeat 
the same grades again. These measures were taken with a view to 
increase participation rates and to exercise a considerable saving from 
the point of view of t&iching resources. 

The primary education profpamme was enriched through the 
promotion of activity-based methods, in particular through the 
introduction of environmental studiei. and creative activities. It 
assisted the child in appreciating the riches of the local environment 
and in takmg a delight in practical activities of various kinds. The 
teaching of basic skills in language and number was through the 
medium of practical activities. These changes were used to prepare 
children attitudinally so that they could undertake productive 
vocations that would contribute to the well-being of ^dety. 

Occupationally orknted general education. The highly acade- 
mic ^proach associated with the auricula tended to remove pupils 
from the realities of the employment situation. They learned little 
about the productive possibilities of agriculture, horticulture and 
small scale industries, and partly for this reason, sought white collar 
work, in order to avoid these problems, and to assit young people 
to find ways of making their contribution to the well-being of 
society, major changes in the philosophy underlying general educa- 
tion were introduced. Education was closely related to the world of 
life and work. 

Based on this philosophy, pre-occupational studies as a com- 
pulsory subject %va8 introduced in the lower secondary grades. This 
new programme incorporated teadiing sequences dealing with 
important local occupations/industries, such as fisheries, cash crops, 
agriculture, animal husbandry, horticulture, service occupations 
such as retail trade, cottage crafts industries such as the coir industry. 

This programme occupied a prime place in the curriculum and 
was considered a key strategy through which the education system 
could assist the young generations to enter gainful employment in 
the areas of national need. 

Improving the facilitks in rural areas. This was another major 
area where action was taken to reduce the discrq>andes of educa- 
tional provision as between the rural and urban areas. As a result 
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of the wide variatioiu in the cducatbnal provisions in* the districts, 
drop-out rates in the educationally disadvantaged areas are high. 
These discrepancies show up in terms of a number of indications* 
such as in the proportions of graduate and qiccialist trained teachers, 
and in educational facilities such as laboratorin and workshops. 
A number of steps were taken to remedy these discrepancies,, such 
as the recruitment and trainii^ of sj^lalist teachers for appointment 
in rural areas* Sf^cial instruction programmes vwrc undertaken 
%vhich would, in the long run, reprexnt a major contribution towards 
a more equitable distribution of educational facilities. 

Another step which has helped the strengthening of the educa- 
tionally backward rural areas, was the improvement of small 
schools. The conditions in o^r 2000 small primary schools in poor, 
difficult rural areas wore examined, reviewed, and a special develop- 
ment effort mounted. In view of the multi-dimensional nature of 
their problems, the small schools are being developed as part of 
general community development. The ^preciable increase in the 
enrolments of many of these schools and the prevention of early 
drop-outs indicate to some extent the success of the programme. 

Reforms of 1978. The reforms of 1978 represent another 
significant phase of educational dewlopmcnt in the country. In 
1977, a new Government was installed in office. 

The Government manifested its abiding faith in education 
through major policy decisions affecting the structure, content and 
span of education. Policy implementation brought many problems 
in its wake, the immediate being the enhanced requirements in terms 
of teachers, learning space and materials. 

The main policy decisions of this periaa could be summarised 
as follows: 

a) The development of education with a vi*n/ to facilitating 
the growth of the personality of the pupil in order to enable him/her 
to maintain his/her self respect and dignity. 

b) The progressive reduction of the imbalance that exists 
between urban and rural schools. 

The Government's conc^^m over the reduction of the educa* 
tbna! imbalance was ultimately aimed at preventing the drop-out 
problem. The reforms of 1972 were not toUlly su<xessful in reducing 
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the drop-out problem. The new Government hnd to do some fresh 
thinking on this subject. 

In keeping with the general policies mentioned above, a 
restructuring of tiie following programmes %vas ca ried out: 

— loivering of the age of admission to schook; 

~ strengthening the integration of the primary curriculum; 

- reorganizii^ secondary education 

In 1978, the age of admission to school was reduced from six 
to five years, and the span of the primary cycle was increased by the 
addition of a new grade (grade I), known as the kindergarten, to cater 
to new entrants in the five to six year age group. The lowering of the 
age of admission brought in a further cohort of 'approximately 
310,000 pupils. 

The content of education in the primary grades provides for an 
integrated curriculum. The characteristic feature of the integration 
is the organization of learning experiences for children around eleven 
themes, developed in a spiral sequence, which increases in complexity 
from grade to grade. 

Re-orguiizing junior secondary education. From 1972 to 1977 
the junior secondary cycle, offered a common curriculum leading 
to the Natirnal Certificate of General Education (NCGE). All the 
pupik studied the same subjects except for the options allowed in 
the areas of pre-vocational and aesthetic studies. Paucity of resources 
in terras of competent teachers and equipment for such subjects as 
science, mathematics and i»re-vocationaI studies, and ineffective 
supervision of instruction, left much to be desired in curriculum 
implementation. Further, some teachers and educatiomsts were 
inclined to the view that the standard reached by the pupils sitting 
the NCGE examination was lo%ver than the performance level required 
of GCE {**0" level) candidates. This dissatisfaction %vith the NCGE 
Examinatbn led to its replacement by the GCE ("O" level) Examina- 
tion and to the extension of the junior secondary cycle by a further 
year from the beginning of 1 978. 

The Junior Secondary Curriculum was re-designed for a five 
year grade ^an. The pre-vocatbnal studies, with 83 subjects, were 
replaced with a lesser number of technical subjects for whidi trained 
teachers and workshc^s were generally available. The curricular 
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content of the other subject areas, particularly science, mathematics 
and social studies was revised to reflect new objectives and the ex- 
tended grade span. 

Other measures. In addition to the above reforms, two very 
vital and far reaching moves were made by the present Government 
to prevent and minimize the drop-out problem: (i) the take over, by 
the Government, of the estate schools; and (ii) the distribution of 
free school textbooks. It is too early to assess the effects of these 
moves, but knowing the genesis of the drop-out problem it could 
be said that these two moves would have a very salutary effect cn 
the problem of drop-outs. 

i) Estate schools are found in the tea growing areas located at 
elevations over 3,000 ft., and in the rubber growing areas at lower 
elevations. Though the State took over almost all the assisted schools 
in the inland in 1961, the estate schools were not included. Those 
estate schools were taken over by the State during 1978-1980. 
The State is now taking the necessary steps to improve the condition 
of estate schools. 

ii) It has been noted above that one of the primary causes 
for early drop-out is the poor economic background of the pupils. 
This has caused hardships both to the parents and to the pupils in 
not being able to get the required textbooks and clothes and other 
accessories needed to go to school A study conducted by the Regional 
Education Department, Gampaha in 1975, on the use of textbooks 
by pupils of the region, iwealed: 

a) There is a low usage of textbooks except for the textbooks 
on the first language and English. The others were used less 
than 50 per cent by the group. 

b) In schools in urban areas, central colleges, and other 
developed schoob, the use of textbooks was satisfactory, 
while in the rural schools it was very unsatisfactory. 

The Government has now taken a very important step by 
supplying the required textbooks free, so that a child need not drop- 
out from the school system on account of not being able to get 
textbooks. Preliminary assessment of this move has shown that there 
has been a remarkable improvement in the participation rates of 
pupils as a result of this action. As mentioned earlier, these actions 
in preventing the drop-outs in the formal system are continuously 
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affecting the system, but its effects have not been profierly assessed* 

The structural and curricular refoims of 1972 and 1978, 
though rei^onsiblc for reducing the numlmr of dropouts, have not 
helf^d sufHctently in solving the problem in its totality* Recent 
statistics show that the pupib from lower social and economic strata 
find that the forces causing drop-outs are too strong to mthstand in 
spilt of the improvements made by the reforms. This problem has to 
be looked at from another angle* Steps have to be taken also, to 
retrieve the drop-outs, by giving them a *i^ond chance* in the formal 
system itself. Su far, few effective measures have l^n taken to do 
so. While effective preventive measures are being taken, avenues 
should be made open for the drop*outs to continue their studies if 
and when they desire to do so. This aspect of the problem is looked 
into in the current Education White Paper propo^ and recom* 
mcndations haw been made to this effect. 

The reform proposab* An Educational Reforms Committee 
was appointed in 1978, and was entrusted with the task of studying 
the present system and making nece^ary recommendations for im- 
provement. The terms of reference of this committee were to examine 
the structures and objectives of education, and curricula, method- 
ology, textbooks, extra curricular activities, and the relationship 
between the sdiool and community, and make ^propriate recom* 
mendations. The Committee, being aware of the educational wastage 
that is prevalent in the system, made several recommendations with 
a view to preventing or minimizing it. 

It has recommended that the curriculum at the Junior Second- 
ary Level be based on the need to consolidate the basic knov^edge 
and skills acquired by the pupil at the primary level, lay the foun- 
dation for further education, and introduce the pupil gradually to the 
'world of work' by providing for the acquisition of certain simple 
skills relevant to a range of vocations. 

These simple skills are given by a new subject %vhich wiU 
replace the technical subjects that arc presently taught The main 
aims of teaching this subject are: to introduce the pupils to the 
Vorld of work* and inculcate positive attitudes towards it; to pro- 
vide for domestic skills, as appropriate to the age groups; to help 
the pupils acquire some familiarity and proficiency in the use of 
common tools and appliances; to provide for certain pre-vocational 
skills and make pupils proHcient in simple skills relevant to a range 
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of ^^ications; to provide for an activity-based subject to giw the non- 
academically oriented pupil meanii^ul ieamii^ activities in which 
the pupil can exccL 

Several linkages have been recommended whereby drop-outs 
of the formal system could re-enter it via non-formal programme. 
One such recommendation is the forming of T^hnical Education 
Authorities (TEA) by the Tertiary Education Commission* The 
TEA will provide; 

a) Technical, vocational training at the artisan and operator 
level; the craftsman level; the technician level; 

b) Programmes for upgrading skiUs and for re-training; and 

c) A vocational education stream correspondii^ to grades 
IX- XI in the school system, for students with an aptitude 
for vocational studies* 

Vocational training c^ursra at the artisan or operator irvc! will 
be designed mainly for those who leave school early and seek voca- 
tional training. Eadi course will consist of units of employable skills 
and the duration will be determined according to the type of skills 
imparted. The minimum age of adminion will be 14 years. On suc- 
cessful completion of a coutm, trainees will awarded a nrtificate 
of competence which %vill be recognized at national level Provision 
will also be made for individuals to offer related units at a later stage 
in their vocational career. 

Crafts level training courses will cover a wide variety of trades 
in engineering, commerce, service occupations etc* Educational 
qualifications for admission to these courses will vary according to 
the field of training* The minunum, however, vfill be grade VIIL 
Full time craft courses will consist of two parts* The first part will 
provide basic technical education and training* The second part 
will be apprenticeship training* Corresponding part time courws will 
also Be available to those in employment and tmable to attend fuU 
time courxs. Steps will also be taken to offer spedal fuU thne and 
part time courses to skilled craftsman alr^dy in eroptoyment to 
enable them to obtain higher technical qualifications. 

Full time and part time tedhnscian level courM( in engineoring, 
commerce and service occupations will be provided by the TEA 
for those who have successfully completed the Goieral CertiHcate 
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of Education Examinatkmt and for thoie who have left the general 
educational ttieam at an carliCT stage, but have unct obtained pre- 
scribed alternative qualificationfi. 

TEA will organize three-year coursei for the GCE Technical 
Stream, which will run parallel to grades IX X and XI of the normal 
GCE courses conducted in schools. A sdieme in guidance and a>un- 
selling is also enidsaged, Ki^ereby pupils and parents are advised on 
educational mattm and job opportunities. An islandwide network of 
Open Schools %vill be organised to provide further education on a 
very wide scale. The Open Sdiool will provide a variety of short-term 
courses. 

(B) Non-fomial education. Tliere is a paucity of avenues for drop- 
outs to enter the formal system via a ^second diance* education, al- 
though there has been a growing a%varmeM of the need for diversified 
learning experiences and new strategics art being developed for this 
group. Many government agencies have responded to the ever mcreas- 
ing demand for training opportunities at various levels and in various 
fields, Like%risc, the private sector organizations and voluntary 
agencies conduct similar programmes as part of their business and 
social welfare activities. 

All these out-of-school prc^rammes could be broadly divided 
into two categories. Those progranmies wiudi involve formal enrol- 
ment and i^istration are the formal out-of-school or non-formal 
programmes. These programmes have graded learning sequences 
spread over a spedHed period of time, and usually terminate with an 
examination with or without certtfication. The other is the set of 
programmes which are of very short duration, with no formal enrol- 
ment and registration. Institutions in the public, private and voluntary 
actors conduct programmes of this type for their own staff and out- 
side clientele groups. 

Govonment miniitrief and departments. The government 
agencies %vhich offer trainii^ programmes indude the J^Gnistry of 
Education, the National Apprenticeship Board, the Ministry of 
Labour, the Department of StnaQ Industrks, the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, the Ministry of Rural Ifevelopment and the Sodal Services De- 
partment. The courses offered are mainly ttrdmkal in nature, to 
meet the growing net^is of tl^ private ami industrial Mctor, to im- 
prove agricultural and tedmical skins* Hiese programmes cater to 
out-of-school youths. 
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The voluntary sector has been active in this Held for a number 
of years* They are, in the mainp welfare organizationSi denomination- 
alt and non-denominational, that conduct programmes for out*of- 
school youth and other disadvantaged perrans, leading to their 
employment or rehabilitation. The Sarvodaya Snunadana move- 
ment of Sri Lanka is the largest voluntary organization that conducts 
out-of-school and adult education programmes. The organization 
runs about ten Development Education Centres, and a network of 
village and urban development groups conducted by young people 
who had received their trainii^ and orientation at the Development 
Education Centres. 

Technical Educatk>n UniL In order to cater to the large 
numbers of drop-outs and *push-outs* from the formal system, the 
Ministry of Education, through its Non-formal Education Branch, 
offers a technical training programme for them. Hie prc^ramme 
was conceived in 1973. One important feature of it was the linking 
of the facilities of the formal system to adiieve the desired goals. 
Under-utilized school buildir^s, workshops, and equipment were 
mobilized to give technical training to school leavers. 

In 1977, the Ministry of Educatbn realized the potential of 
this programme to meet the rapidly growing demand for skiUed 
personnel, and up-graded and expanded it to the present Technical 
Education Unit programme. The present programme consists of a 
full time Technical Education Unit programme and a part time 
Technical Education Unit programme, woven into a network of 
units designed to meet the needs of school leavers, school drop-outs 
and unemployed young adults of the country. 

The objectives of the programme are: 

- to train sdiool leavers and school drop-outs for self employ- 
ment; 

- to impart skills to school leavers enabling them to secure 
employment in the public smd private sectors; 

- to reduce frustration among youth and thereby promote 
the maintenance of ^ial harmony; 

- to reduce migration of talent in technical work from the 
rural sector to the urban sector; 

- to instill correct attitudes which would enable them to 
participate fully in development work; 
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— to promote the use of traditional tedhnology and local 
raw materials wherever it is appropriate* 

Each electorate is served with a full time Technical Education 
Unit (FTU) as a nucleus^ and a number of part time units (PTU) are 
organized around it* These units are attadied to schools, and the 
principals of these schools are heads of these units. Where the school 
principal is unable to devote sufficient time to this work, a senior 
teacher from the staff is appointed to be in charge cf the unit under 
the overall supervision of the principal 

Units are approved by the Ministry on the recommendation of 
the Regional Director of Education. The Regional Director ^usually 
does this in consultation with the Member of Parliament of the ar^ 
He also takes into consideration the facilities available in the schools, 
the technical subjects taught in the school, resources available in the 
area, the local industries, crafts and the opportunities for employ- 
ment. 

A full time unit (FTU) conducts fiw training sessions a week. 
Each session is of three hours duration and is usually held after 
school hours, i.e*, in the afternoon or during weekends. A PTU con- 
ducts training three days a week. Each Kssion is three hours, and 
these too are usually held during the aftmioon or weekends. Thus 
each course in a FTU has 1 5 hours of training a week or about 60 
hours training a month, whereas a PTU has nine hours training a 
week or about 36 hours of training a month. Both training pro- 
grammes have an equal number of training hours and the duration 
of a course in a FTU is six months and a PTU offers a ten months 
course. 

Courses in a TU are selected by the school principal v/ith the 
assistance of the Advisory Board, the school staff and others. The 
Non-formal Education Branch of the Ministry issues a list of courses 
to be conducted. This list consists of courses which meet the objec- 
tives of the programme* However the principal is given the option to 
start a course outside the list and is expected to giiv reasons for it* 
Since the main objective of the TU Programme is training for employ* 
ment, he must substantiate his request with evidence that employ* 
ment opportunities exist for the particular course he is requesting* 
Very often, school heads have made use of this facility and obtained 
approval for courses outside the list* The principle l^hind the ap* 
proval of course guides is to allow TUs to conduct courses based 
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either on needs of the island or of a local area, allowing, as far as 
possible, initiative on the part of instructors, %vhile at the same time 
maintaining the quality standization of the courses. 

Instructors to provide the training are selected from among 
tedmical teadiers in schools, master craftsmen, tedmicaOy qualified 
personnel in the ^vemn!ent or non-govmwiental sector. An instruct 
tor if recommended by a Sch(K>I Principal in charge of a TU, and 
appointed by the relevant Regional Director of Eduoition. Guidance 
for such appointments are laid down by die Nfinistry of Education. 

Training course gudes are prepared by the instructors them- 
selves, and a^ approved by the Ministry, Syllabuses for a few courses 
are supplir:d by the Ministry* 

The equipment available in the school is normally used to con- 
duct this trainmg. Under the Swedish International Development 
^(cncy (SIDA) Aid Programme, additional equipment has been 
supplied to these units from 1978. 

The courses are meant mainly for school lea^^rs and school 
drop*outs in the middle school, i.e., grades VI-DL ?> ^ there is no 
restriction on admitting even others, with lower educational at- 
tainments, provided they haw the knovidec^e necessary to follow 
courses. For eadi course, about 20 trainees are selected All trainees 
must be over 15 years of age and must not be attending school They 
must put in over 80 per cent attendance and pa» the test at the end 
of the course. A certificate is is»ied by the TU to those who are suc- 
cessful 

The following Table gives details of the expansion of the 
Technical Education Unit programme from 1974 to date. 

Td>fe 5. Eiptnrio o d tiw Tctfhnfcsl Eduartioa I&dt ftogrammc Fofl Tbne 
Teehiikal Ediicstlmi Unit (FTU) 



year No,ofOentre$ No.ofCowm No. of ThrineeM 



1977* 1 3 e? 

1978 40 111 1990 

1979 85 302 5870 

1980 87 308 6010 

* Oigarixedi]il977. 
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Ttbki. Hit Tkm TacSmkil Edaadoa UntoCPTV) 



Tttt 


tfo. afCmim 


No. efComm 


No. of ThabtM 


1974 


15 


49 


620 


1975 


102 


290 


6426 


1976 


212 


650 


11,096 


1977 


»)4 


671 


15,730 


1978 


375 


933 


20497 


1979 


626 


1,428 


26,984 


1980 


861 


U26 


27;463 



The programme has a wide coven^e in terms of the numbers 
trained, types of courses offered, and distribution of training centres 
throughout the island. 

When this programme was st^ed the main objective of it was 
to train school leavers for self -employment. However, with the re- 
cent changes in the employment maiket, more attention %ras laid on 
the training of skilled workos and f^rsonnel for the ser/ice sector. 

The programme had accepted the need to have a follow-up 
scheme to he^ the trainees to ftnd employment after training. A 
scheme to give loans to trainees after the successful completion of a 
training course to set themselves up in self-employment has been 
negotiated with the m^r government banks* Acxording to the 
statistics maintained in the non-formal education brandi, i^proidm* 
ately 40 per cent of trainees have found employment 

litmcy programmes. In addition to the Technical Eduaition 
Unit programme, the Non-formal Education Branch of the Ministry 
of Education has an adult education programme. This progranome is 
mainly concern^ with continuing education and specific areas si^ 
as nutritiont health, population dynamics etc, are undartaken. One 
other important object area is literacy. This programme is targeted 
on the voy early schcM>t drop-outs or the non-school goers. Con- 
centrations of this group are found often in the main towns or 
tio^is such as f ishii^ a>mmunities. 

The attempt is to draw in this group of youngrters away from 
the aduh woridng environment in which they Hi^ert to a school 
emironment, under the gudance of trained stalf. A functional form 
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of literacy is taught, where the learning they acxjuire could be 
related to the daily work they perform. Surveys were conducted 
in 1980, in several locations, to identify the problems, and in 1981 
eleven pilot projects were launched. Each literacy centre is jointly 
organized by the Ministry of Education and a voluntary organiration. 
Results indicate a positive response from the target groups. It is 
hoped to expand this programme further in the current year. 

Programme of the National Apprenticeihip Board. The Na- 
tional Apprenticeship Board (NAB) was established under the 
National Apprenticeship Act No.49 of 1971, with the following 
object iws: 

— to formulate, implement and supervise a scheme of training 
to cover each category of apprentices; 

— to establi^ apprenticeship standards in relation to each 
training, determine the period of training for each cate- 
gory of apprentices and the numt^, nature and content 
or the type and level of training to be undergone by each 
category; 

— to determine the trade tests to be undei^one by each 
category of apprentices and their proficiency, and issue 
certificates to those who qualify; 

— to determine in consultation with the Minister, the amount 
of allowance payable to each category of apprentices; 

— to determine the hours and conditions of work, leave 
entitlement, holidays and other conditions to be observed 
by each category; 

— to do all such other acts or things as are nece^ary for or 
incidental to, the attainment of objectives herein before 
mentioned* 

Applications for apprenticeship are called by a notification in 
the Gowmment Ga2ette and/or newspapers. Eligible applicants are 
sent to the employers for interview and selection* At the start, the 
minimum age for admission was fixed at 18 years and educational 
qualifications varied from grade V upwards, depending upon the 
trade category. 

On recruitment, all apprentices - ax^ if they are roinorst 
their parents/guardians — enter into a contract of apprenticesh^ %vith 
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the employcn and the contract b registered with the Director of 
prenticediip. 

There are nine levels of ^prenticeship training provided by 
the Board. They are: 

— Graft apprenticeship 

— Technician i^prenticeshq> 

— Special apprenticeship 

— Moratuwa Ei^ineering Faculty undergraduate cq>prentice- 
ship 

— Graft (sitimtional) apprenticeship 

— Peraderaya Engineering Faculty undeq;raduate apprentice- 
ship 

— Artisan apprenticeship 

— Sub>technician appmticeship 

— Specul situational iq>prenticesh^ 

Out of these nine leveb of training, persons falling into the 
category of those with incomplete education are admitted to only 3 
levels; namely craft qiprentioediip, craft (situational) ap{»rentioe^ip 
and artisan apprenticeshqy courses. Admissions to other courws are 
made from thoK with GCE ^X)^ level or hfg^cr educational qualifica- 
tions* 

CSraf t apprentices receive practical training and related instruc- 
tion in a specific categorised trade for a predetermined period of 
time in a factory, an industrml esublidmirat or a work place, and 
are trained to be a skilled craftsmen* The numtors of trades in this 
field have been rncreani^ annually, and in 1980 it was 127 trades, 
including those in the q>ecial apprenticeihip prognunme* 

Apprentices recdve practical training ami i elated instructions 
as laid down in the relevant training standards of the Board* Training 
sdheduks are drawn up to indicate tl^ mowment ol ipfarentices 
from one training to another, or from one employe to another, so 
that they will gain all the prescribe skills of the trade jx vwational 
area. Tliey will work %vitfa craftmen, and their trainii^ will be super- 
vised by a Tramh^ Officer employed by the ertablishment Ferine 
in^ctbns by In^>ectors of Apprenticediip wffl ennire that training 
is conducted as sdieduled. 
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Every apprentice if req aired to demonstrate that he has 
acquired the neccisary ikiOi by completing some type of theoretical 
and practical examination. AsKssment for certification is done at the 
end of the period of training* For craft and ^dal ^prentices, 
practical assessmmt takes the form of performance tests Le., making 
of some work pieces. 

Vocational trainii^ prcqprammes of the Departnunt of Labour. 
The vocational tiainii^ programmes of the Dq>artment of Labour 
had their origin alwut 23 years ago. They are aimed at trainii^ out- 
of -school and uncmployrd youth in employable skills, mainly in the 
engineering, manufactur. building construction, tailoring trades. 

The Department of Labow has at present two permanent 
centres, five district training centres, and a network of mobile train- 
ing centres. There are approadmately twc mobile c^ndnes in eadi of 
the 160 electorates in the country. 

The courses available in ihc« centres are electrical work, 
welding, fitting, madiinery, auto-medianical worit, sheet metal 
work, radio repairs and electronics, tractor operation and mainte- 
nance, marine engine repair, foundry, pattern making, t(K>l and dye 
making, boat building, carpentry and masonry. These courses are 
full time, and trainii^ is conducted fivt days a week fctf one year. 
The entry requirement in grade Vm of the sdiool system, and 
trainees must be over 18 years. There is an admission test, The 
numbers that underwent training in 1979, 1980 and 1981 are given 
below: 



TAk7. TmiiMsandoo«setfaithepeninD»ttnfaili«oeBtr6s 
and dblrict tnifaiiqg centfcs 



CtfttTf 




Numb€r trwined 






1979 


1980 


1981 


Onvudswttta 


340 


340 


366 




210 


210 




Minwik 


30 


30 


30 



While the {wrmanent centres and the district centres are main- 
ly geared to meet the requirements of mockrn training in areas 
mentioned above, the mobile centre programme is gear^ to meet 
the localised demand of trainees in a narrow array of trades. 
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TaUtS. CoinesiaMoMfelrmiaiivCdtfia 



Comm 



CupOBtry 



9 montlii 



9 iSvlklllS 



3^ 
825 



600 



3380 

856 
03 
38 



■ fat II ■ i— 

Otte cnflf 



6 months 



6 month 



45 



Total 



4^50 



5^ 



There are 319 centres tjuread the country. Buildings 
available in the community are selected as training centres M^ile the 
Department of Labour stqpplics the equipment. 

The educatior^ qualifications for admission is grade Vm and 
the age is between 18-30 years. Tliere is an admission te&t. In the 
permanent trainii^ centres and district training centres, a quota of 
general education is imparted, vfhUt in the mobile centres, the train- 
ing is mainly vocational 

The trainees are provided with a stipend of Rs.5 per day. In 
an the above txainii^ programmes, testmg is ^ne evnry three months. 
At the end of the course a certificate is awarded. 

The programmes of the Department of Pr(rf»itk>n and Child 
Care Services. The Department of Probation and Qtild Care Services 
offers a correctional service to the juvenile delinquents. Tliis consists 
of three main activities, namely: 

— The non-institutional treatment of offenders 

— The institutional treatment of juvenile delinquents 

— The institutional treatment of pre^Iinquent chiMren 

The institutional correctional service administered by the 
Department consists of five State Remand Homes (one of which is 
for girls), six Nt Remand Homes, Fhc Cotsfied Schools (one of 
%vhidi is for girls), and an ^proved School for boys. 

Hie Certified Schools and the Appipvcd School provide 
suitable rehabilitative treatnwnt under rMldcntial ooiKlltions to 
particular juveniles between the ^|es 12 to 16, v^ietber defimjuait or 
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in need of care and protection, or arc exposed to moral or physical 
danger or who are beyond control The maximum period of deten- 
tion 18 three years* The ceitifled school is, in essence, a therapeutic 
community and the following programme services are provided in 
these schools. 

— An effort is made to give the maximum possible academic 
instruction within the three year period. The inmates who 
have obtained sufHcient educational levels prior to their 
admission are ^nt to neighbouring schools for piarpo^s of 
preparing for public examinations. 

— Vocational training in a number of trades is provided This 
is to facilitate their rehabilitation once they are discharged 
from the school Hie selection for vocational training is 
primarily based on the aptitudes of the inmates, their pre- 
ferences with possible consultation with parents, and on 
the employment pro^cts available in their home areas. 
The certified school at Makola provides training in i^icul- 
ture, carpentry, masonry, motor medianism, lathe work, 
spray paintmg, welding and tinkering. Sports and other 
social activities, sudi as scouting, drama, music, are also 
a part of the curriculum. 

Educational programme of the Sri Lanka Sarvodaya Shram»- 
dana Sangamaya. This movement, first organized by a group of 
volunteers from among teachers and students in a dty sdiool to 
carry out a rural development project in a backward village, has 
grown in scope and dimensions over the years. Sarvoda^ lite, ally 
means awakening of all, and Shramadana m^uis the donation of 
effort or labour. The ultimate objective of the movement is to 
being about the total awakening of aU through a process of con- 
scientisation, leading to self reliance and coUectiw action. 

The objectives of the movement are as follows: 

a) By concrete development action, to awaken the masses of 
rural people to oqploit their own development potential 
through self-help and self-reliance. 

b) To bring about a general recognition of the importance of 
utilizii^ labour rewurces on a voluntary basis for the 
development of the nation. 
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c) To evolve in the country a grais^<M>u development leader- 
ship, drawii^ its strength from the peoples' traditional and 
cultural valuei and to gain knowledge and siulls through 
action experiences. 

d) To pave the way for a development theory and practice in 
w^ich an integrated approadi is 'made towardb devebp- 
mcnt of the individual, the community the nation and the 
world, based on universally accepted human values. 

The methodology adopted by the movement is based on its 
Shram adana ideal of sharing time, thought and energy for the general 
wen being. This process, carried out actively at the grass-roots level, 
has yielded exccKtent results, by creating the neoesnry psychobgical 
conditions necessary to develop and implement devebpment pro- 
grammes, enabling village badership, espedaDy among the groups of 
youth, to undertake responsibility for planning and enlisting the co- 
operation of other agencies with similar objectives. The second 
method adopted by the movement is the I»sic human needs ap- 
proach. In this, minimum basic human needs are identified by action 
participation of representatives from the deprived sectors in the 
economy, and the organizational framework is developed to satisfy 
these identified basic human needs. 

Two of the significant activities of the Movement are indicated 
below: 

The village development scheme. This scheme has been designed 
to develop all a^ects of human life m the community. It generally 
starts with the specific objective of completing a basic requirement in 
the village. Once the Shramadana Gamps are organimi, participants 
are exposed to the id^ and diKipliiw of the movement 

It is presumed that the enlightened village is a pre-requisite for 
all dewbproent activities, and tlK community deddoi on a foQow-up 
programme. Youth badcrs are identified and are groen training. Hie 
movement ako hdps in rcvitalizmg the village Monomy by providing 
opportunities for skills training, linking vifls^ needs with Govern- 
ment extension services. 

Deveiopment eduaithn scheme. The 14 I^vcbpmoit Educa- 
tion Institutes Kattmd in variota parts of tlM country provicb the 
training in a number of Helds. These take the form of pre-sdu^ 
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education, community, kitchen and health care programmes. Train- 
ing youth for self-employment take« the form of agriculture oriented 
education, training in arts and crafts and the provision of kno^dge 
and skills in appropriate technologies. 

Department of Rural Development Then are 11,700 Rural 
Development Societies in the island organized by this department, 
whidi are typically village level organizations targeted on the im- 
provement of the community. These societies undertake sunple 
development programmes as well as social programmes. They abo 
engage in self-employment projects. 

Women's Bureau of Sri Lanka. Established under the Ministry 
of Plan Implemenation, its main objective is to mobilize rural women 
to play an active part in development. A variety of income generating 
activitiei are conducted in the main districts. Sodo-economic devel- 
opment programmer are conducted in deprived communities. It 
conducts a joint programme of skills development for women with 
the Non-formal Branch of the Education Ministry. 

Conclusion 

The participation in the school system, of students in the age 
group 5-14 years, is almost 78 per cent By Asian standards, this is 
a fairly high percentage. During 1980/1981 the drop-out rate for 
the grades I- VIII has increased over the figure for 1979/1980. 

Indicators point to the ec»m>mic factor as the overriding 
reason for dropping out The nuyority of the drop-outs are from 
families belonging to the economically lo%vcr 50 per cent of the 
workforce. The occupation of the m^rity of this group is agricul- 
tural in the rural areas, while in the urban areas they compose the 
low wage earning working categories. Since almost 80 per cent of the 
drop-outs win be from this category, the realms for dropping out 
will be the economic and social OJnditions that are intrinsic to this 
strata of society. 

More recent studies (1980/81) indicate an increase in the drop- 
out ratio. The reasons can only be surmised now. Over the years, the 
share of the national income of the lower 50 per cent of the popular 
tion has been gradually on the increase. The sodal wel&re policies 
implemented over the years, ^dally of education and health, have 
been targeted to benefit those of the low income serial gro' The 
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concentration of inve»tment for rural development have attracted 
populations to these areas rather than to the cities. In spite of all 
these beneficial efforts and trends, Sri Lanka has not escaped the 
economic problems which Third World countries face at this point 
of time. Indications are that the purchasing power of the econ- 
omically lower 40 per cent of the population has decreased. A closer 
look at the educational system itself in satisfying individual, social 
and national needs is needed* The White Pai^ proposals for educa- 
tional reform are an attempt to meet the present requirements for 
adjustment and change* Wide inter-regional and intra*regional dis- 
parities exist, and the varying rates of school drop-outs as they are 
present now, have been indicated. 

The changes and adjustments made in the formal system over 
the years, to meet national needs as well as needs of its participants 
arc indicated These dianges, adjustments and also the facilities that 
arc being progressively improved, have contributed to keeping 
students in the system and preventing them from dropping out early. 

For those who leave the system or do not enter the system, 
the non-formal schemes of assistance come into operation. Several 
Government Departments and Xon-Govemmental Organizations 
conduct a variety of training programmes to assist this group of out- 
of-school youth, and rctriew them to the educational system. 

The White Paper proposals for educational reform have in- 
dicatcd retrieval sdiemes in its propo^ structures for the formal 
system. Most of these training programmes arc targeted to dewlop 
particular employable skills within a short space of time. 

There is an urgent need for co-ordination and investigation of 
training programmes, to avoid duplication of effort and to provide 
for the most effective and useful training. The White Paper Pro- 
posals have provided the base for the necv^ary co-ordination. The 
Non-formal Education Research and Development Centre 
(NERDTAC), being estabUshed by the Ministry of Education, will 
conduct investigations and research on the present deliwry systems, 
to increase their efficiency. 
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SUfPLEMENTARY TABLES 
L Nmtteadm 1950-1979 



Year 


EttfnMtd No. of 
cnUaftH Of 
5-14 ytvt 
ct mid y gar. 

COOOt) 


yturt HI MmtCn 

COOOt} 


etumttng 

fVOOtf 




mo 


1833 


1194 


639 


H9 


19S8 


2281 


1737 


544 


233 


1963 


2778 


1948 


870 


792 


1968 


3121 


2216 


905 


29 J) 


I97S 


3468 


2324 


1144 


32.9 


1978 


3470 


2641 


938 


23.8 


1979 


3477 


2710 


767 


22 jO 



Smtrce: StitMict Section Eduaition mnbtry Sri Uidn. 



n. Pferecnta^itf totBlpopt&tionfaitbe'*iioKi»oiiiig"ediiGitionrtitia 



Seeker 




no BuhooU^ 


Urims 






Runl 




31J) 






51.7 


Zone 1 


(Cblombo, Kikitm, Gafle. Mitm exdiM&Q| tbe boiutng 
ttaits in the Cofombo Muokiiiatty)* 


26J 


Zone 2 


(HtmbtntoUt MoQini^ Ampm, fokmmxwn^ Asurit* 
dHtpun^PunalMn) 


33J 


Zone 3 


Jftffnt, IbfiflK, Vtvusfyt, 'MtoonilM 


323 


Zone 4 


(Kindy, Maltk, Nuwrn-C^, BidtAi, Rftimptn, 


36.7 


Zone 5 


(Cobmbo Muaidp«Sty) 


28.2 


ADltlftJid 


(apffoiteateiy 12 cmt taifn to be deducted ftom 
thetboiv pceeratefif tpioeoiBtfof tbeiVMdio^rottp)* 


32.2 
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(5'l4ymtnt^ 

Kiadyu SBhili 33,g 

Low CoHBtijr Sinbih 30^ 

CQfloa 'nusfli 31 J 

InteslluBUi 5]j 

Moon 374 

MUiyi 22.4 

B«|lim 144 

OtlMn 25^ 

AB oonmmities 32*0 

(A|9ioxim»tcly 1 2 pir cmi htve to bo deductod from tbo^ 
pctioBitticD to ftcooum for tte rmcbod po^). 



SMTcr 1973 0oiiiiiiii6rFiQumSviey 



by etittk griMips (1976) 



£thnk(koup 


Pirctnufe dUtr&usion 
of sckoob i^f^fbfwut 




Agedov^JO 
with no 




78.9 




344 




12J 




334 


fiMtfup TinffHf 


iJ> 


54 


S14 


Mttritaii 


7># 


7J 


37^ 




OJ 


OJ 


224 


BiBgtef 


02 


04 


144 


OtllQfS 




01 


32^ 



Srarvv; SdioolOsms 1976 indCtasui^popuiitioo 1981 
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V. P»(«irtir^rfpopMlitteawlth*^»S*aI^^ 





Total 




F«nule 


lS-t9 


13.9 


12.2 


15*6 


2044 


15J0 


IIJ 


18*3 


25-29 


isja 


12J 


234 


30-34 


20.3 


13 J 


274 


33-39 


28.1 


17J 


384 


4044 


27.6 


17.0 


39.6 


4S-49 


32.3 


20.2 


47.0 


S0^4 


34.6 


21.8 


50.2 






25.7 


56.0 


60-64 


42.9 


2SS 


61.1 


6S-69 


45.3 


30.9 


62.0 


70-74 


50.7 


35.4 


70J 


70siidom 


6J 


43.8 


77.6 


Total 


25.9 


20.3 


31J 



Source: 1971 Ccnui 
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VI. tarcralige of Ms entry to ictool 









Colombo South 


— 


242 


Homagiina 


— 


15J2 


Cblombo North 


- 


ISA 






17J 


bndy 




18^ 


Mttale 




20.1 




- 


28^ 


Gftik 


— 


17.3 


IbtaxB 


- 


17^ 






24.1 


Jiffnt 




134 


Mionii 


- 


20^ 


VsvuniyB 


- 


27*4 


BtttfoOoft 


- 


254) 


Ampaii 




23.7 


TrteoonalM 


- 


23.9 


KaJsnunii 


- 


34J 


KurttosgaJi 


- 


184 


Odkw 




24^ 


Anurtdhftpm 


— 


24.1 


Pokwintrttwi 






Bmdaiiweh 




28^ 


Momgngab 




27J 






15.3 


KegtOe 




18.1 


Sri Luska 




20.6 



Skwee: School Census 1977 
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VIL Miinlm and ntfaw of padeicpcatm (1974-1979) 



Tmr 


Gmtef 


emt 




per 
eemt 


Oadeia 


cent 


GtmhtV 


per 
cent 


a-wdt V 


per 
eem 




em 


GmUVH 


per 
cent 


Grede VIII 


per 
cent 


1974 


57276 


18 J 


38611 


20.9 


56124 


18.1 


48701 


157 


36749 


13.2 


20S69 






6 7 
V. r 


mm 


n c 


1975 


51855 


15J 


38867 


\'i.9 


40046 


lOJ 


45724 


14.8 


34298 


12.9 


20111 


8.9 


14439 


12 


11274 


74 


1976 


50158 


14.8 


38493 


12.3 


36360 


13.7 


28065 


15.1 


30091 


11.5 


12815 


5.9 


8581 


4J 


8007 


44 


1977 


54387 


154 


40718 


124 


36826 


1241 


26220 


10.9 


20068 


IIM 


13875 


6.3 


8957 


4.6 


8171 


44 


1978 


46200 


13.0 


40487 


\t2 


38706 


12^ 


31174 


UA 


19734 


9.1 


11269 


7.7 


8799 


44 


2448 


4.7 


1979 


61972 


14J 


48411 


13.7 


47494 


144 


37519 


12.9 


35924 


104 


16472 


8.7 


11356 


8.7 


11535 


6J 


1980 


39749 


11.6 


48765 


12J 


43404 


lU 


33824 


11.7 


23596 


8J 


16021 


6J0 


10516 


6.0 


7832 


6A 



Source: Edus^n lenbtxy ctstiftiei 1979. 
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Editcmtiontl 
Ditsrien 



GRADSS 

n m tv V vr vn vm 



Cfdombo Somb 


7.2 


6.9 


IS 


74) 


7J 


134 


4.9 


3ja 


Honuifftim 


6.7 


7.3 


9.1 


7J 


5.7 


9.7 


2.6 


2.8 


Colombo NoftJi 


7.3 


5.8 


5.6 


5.1 


6.0 


7.0 


3J 


3.7 


Kittttini 


7.3 


6.9 


7.6 


6S 


6J 


9.3 


3J 


3.6 


KiSKly 


1S.S 


12.6 


11.4 


8.6 


8.8 


7J 


3J 


3J 


Mmto 


2P.J 


15.2 


13M 


13.8 


IIJ 


6.1 


3.9 


3Ja 




21.8 


15.6 


15.2 


134 


13J 


13^ 


9.7 


8.7 


Galk 


15.1 


11.8 


13.0 


10.9 


9.7 


\2J0 


SJD 


5J 


Mslani 


17.3 


14.7 


13.9 


11.7 


11.4 


11.5 


6.0 


4J 


Tanfille 


tS.6 


15.1 


13.1 


lOJ 


lOJ 


8.7 


4J0 


3JS 




12.5 


10.8 


IIJ 


7JJ 


8.5 


10.7 


4J 


4.2 


Mmmr 


15.2 


12.7 


14.1 


lis 


11.3 


9J 


3.8 


5J 




17.0 


12JS) 


12.7 


11.7 


10.6 


3^ 


2.3 


2.6 


Bittttcikia 


21.0 


17 J 


17.2 


12.2 


IM 


8.7 


52 


4.7 


Ampini 


17.7 


14.8 


17.8 


13.8 


13.6 


9.0 


3.9 


3J 




31.7 


21A 


19.0 


14.7 


14.8 


12J 


9J 


6.1 


Kilnnmsl 


21 7 


19.6 


18 J 


14.1 


10.6 


11.2 


6.2 


74 


Kunmegib 


17.0 


13J 


10.9 


8.6 


8.9 


8.6 


4.0 


5Ji 


Cldbiw 


19.9 


15.3 


13J 


IIJ 


11.1 


6.3 


3.2 


3J 


Ammuflitpuii 


19.1 


14.5 


13.5 


13.0 


10.3 


7J 


4J 


3J 


PotoiminiwB 


14.5 


0.6 


12.5 


lOJ 


10.1 


5.3 


2J 


1.6 


Baxxdanwcla 


18.6 


l^J 


14.6 


11.0 


11.3 


12.1 


7.8 


8.8 


MODQTAgik 


16.2 


13.6 


16.1 


13.2 


11.1 


9.2 


4.3 


4J 




15.4 


12.8 


12.7 


lOA 


9A 


9.8 


5.6 


44 


Keplk 


16.3 


11.9 


IIJ 


9.4 


10.1 


8.8 


4.5 


3.8 


SriUnkt 


15.3 


12.2 


11.8 


9.6 


9.3 


9J 


4i 


4.5 



Satate: SdioolCnuos 
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CM 


kr/ 


M M9 




km 




hr/r 














Ufa 








Sdieti 








S.f 


7900 


44 


mu 


M 


»t07 


lOf 


IfTSt 


lU 




lis 


0719 


lU 


tms 


144 


3094M 


SOflTO 


147J7 


3m 


U/71 




1*S 


149ST 


U 


am 


tts 


S«|f9 


lU 


mu 


U4 








lie 




110 


IHSOO 


131401 


17100 


S2S90 




Hit 


I.t 


lOOSI 


14 


imi 


Hi 


17725 


M 


iseo7 


M 


tnoo 


M 


ism 


10 


IW7 


1A 


13»I7 


}m71 


1M2S 


XSQI 


nm 


tm 


IJ 


HSI 


JLO 


i<$n 


u 


nm 


•J 


tnns 


It9 


tow 


M 


tfm 


^7 


isit 


M 


ttmo 


loom 




tOM 


T7(TI 




u 


MOl 


10 


lion 




10774 


40 


torn 


4.T 


SOT 


14 


4MS 


IS 


S4U 


10 


mso 


35S^ 




lino 






u 


4110 


I.I 


IIIIO 






4J 




4L9 




fi4 


«4H 






4J 


Uf2i 




sstu 


irn 
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X. Dn)p«itiMdMaieoiiqMNitiaBO'79) 



Crtdt Tout Govlmmi Totd Dro^otia Covmtmmt 

Schoeblat 22 mon^i 



Tola! 


Mak 




Ftmde 




Totd 


1 343.122 


177.738 


165.384 


2388 


2,871 


5,259 


D 396.711 


204.306 


192,405 


1.939 


2.331 


4J70 


m 348.031 


178340 


169,491 


5,204 


5.926 


11.130 


IV 307^79 


1S7.224 


150,455 


5,487 


6.926 


12,413 


V 267.164 


13S,986 


131.178 


5.331 


6.781 


12,112 


VI 222.431 


112,773 


109458 


4,556 


5.790 


10,346 


Vn 174.469 


88.107 


86,362 


3.722 


4.747 


8.469 


Vm 122.772 


60.650 


62.122 


3.995 


5.032 


9.027 


DC 168.337 


82,654 


85.683 


U87 


2.019 


3.464 


Total 2.350,716 

Gr. I to 

DC 


1.197.878 


1,152.738 


34.249 


42.423 


76,672 


Source: Sutifttet Sectltm, lftd>tiy of Edncatioii. 






XI. &ttjstiadsiifvey(^ estate KbooliClaiKirai) 




District 


Naof No. on Naaf^ioob 
Sdiook rM hehw 100 
(5-15 yesnj pt4pilt 


No, not 
attending 




1 . Hoimgsnm 


05 


3S2 


05 


80 


22.7 


2.ll«taia 


04 


230 


04 


225 


50J6 


3.GsOe 


07 


650 


03 


396 


37.85 


4.KaBdy East 


32 


2810 


12 


1597 


36.23 


SKandrWest 


57 


4569 


39 


2375 


34.20 


e.Kslotait 


35 


2950 


36 


1349 


31.37 


7. Baadafaweh 


103 


11790 


S3 


7715 


39.55 


8 lUtsaptRa 


73 


7983 


37 


4691 


37.01 


9.MBt8k 


19 


1752 


12 


1174 


40.12 


10. Nuwus-ESys 


199 


23130 


93 


13157 


36 J5 


ILKanmegab 


02 


73 


02 


52 


41 JO 


12. KepOe 


44 


4607 


28 


1962 


29.86 


Total 


580 


60876 


324 


16768 


36X)9 



Soutee: <SchoobUiiit(Pbittttk>iiS«ctor) AflntotryofEdttoattoii. 
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xn. Dhmbut iwi of ^fcoamiytoyBd Isy oc cu y t i on 
nd Mbwitiiwl msaSmaat (1979) 







OCT 

cent 


1 »'*'»^ 


ftmr 


Otktr Oc- 
eiipufo$u 
AtoRAcr 


oenf 


Total 


6S4J 


18.1 


1.790.0 


494 


U73.9 


32.5 






4J 


4M 


69J 


15.9 


26.6 


Cfsdcsl-V 


1164) 


8.0 


8S3.8 


594 


474J 


32.9 


(kute Viand 


274J 


26.3 


333J 


31.8 


436J 


41.9 


abofv 
















120^ 


69.1 


14.6 


84 


39.0 


224 


















6S.3 


94.6 


IJ 


1.7 


2.6 


3.7 


















30.1 


944 


0.4 


la 


IJ 


4.3 




4SJ 


S.7 


546J 


68.7 


203.9 


25.6 



SMne; Dept., of Gnmii A Stittitfei Rpputotion Ceaiai. 
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THAILAND 



by Cfunnafiat Bhumirat 



Ths pfobltin 

In Thailand there is compukory education for fix years* 
namely, from grade I to grade VI, or for children between 7-14 years 
of age. Thus, children who are in the ^dfied ^ bracket, are 
supposed to be attending schools or at least have their names enrolled 
in school For this reason there is no real data concerning the drop* 
outs and it is necesiary to connder some other related statistics 
which can reflect the dropH>ut problem. The available statistics that 
might be useful are the attendance rates of students and the flow 
rates from grade IV to grade V. 

Any particular areas whidi have a large number of students 
continuously absent from schools or yAtidi have low student atten- 
dance rates, may be considered as problem areas. It is possible that 
some students Just have thesr names registered in schoob, but they 
actually never attend the sdiools. 

The flow rates from grade IV through grade V may also indicate 
the degree of the drop-out |»x>bIenL Since compulrary education 
in Hiailand used to be only four years from grade I through grade 
IV, then extended to grade VII in 1966 and maled do%vn to cover 
up to grade VI in 1978, there are a ]arg^ number of parents who are 
still used to the old syston, and prefer to send their children to 
schools for only four yrars. The a>nsequence of this is the low rate 
of continuation from grade IV to grade V. 

Rittcm and txemls of dropout A rcKarcfa study dom; by the 
Department of General Educatbn in 1974 in Samut Soi^kram pro- 
vince found that 65.5 per cent of drop-outs had been repeaters 
before. The reasons for dropping out ranged from having to a^ist 
parents with house-work to student's health problems and deaths 
(Table 1). 

Rates of attendance of students were obtained in 1981 by the 
Educational Research Division, National Education Commission, in 
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TliMtt. ltoMts'iBt«iiiwoacaiMtitfdrap«iit 



Qnov ftr outt 



1. AMtoputiits«ttbhoa»«odc n.7 

3. FioMeW diflleiillln 1 3.4 

4. Uskof psmttHtpiiart 7.7 

6.D«tb 1.3 



the "ichoolir^i mapping" research project- The rcfcarch found that 
the attendance rates of students were fairly high, at about 93 per 
cent. There fvere a few provinces, Udom Thani, Yasothom, and Roi 
Et, that had exceptionally high attendance rates. Their attendance 
rates were about 98 per cent. On the other hand, there wen a few 
provinces such as Prachin Buri, Nakhon Nayok, Surin, and Trat 
which had lower attendance rates of ^>out 86-89 pet cent. Other 
provinces not indicated here had their attendance rates about 90 per 
cent or higher. 

When comparing attendance rates between different geograp- 
hical regions, it was found timt the central and eastern regk>ns had 
lower attendance rates than the northeastern region as indicated in 
Table 2. 



Xthhl. AfeiatCT<rfa ftwi itini T iiti»<rfdMhmitt B o pipW cilwtii^ 







SmndndDntftioH 


CtnUBliixl Eaflem 


89.99 


128 




93.99 




Tbttl 


92.60 


iA9 




1 tbowD fai Stipphmwitiiy lUdo l» 




2^ 





TliaUand 



Even though the overall attendance ratet of Thailand could be 
coniidered high at about 9S per cent, there is still an educational 
problem since sence in school reduces efficiency and could intensifyr 
the dropout problem. 

The difference in attendance rates between different schools 
or different geographical regions might be the result of distance 
between home and school Hie ''school mapping" research project 
found that the central and eastern regions had a higher number of 
students who had to travel over 40 minutes from home to school, 
than did the northeastern region, as illustrated in Table 3. 



TsbfeJ. Afaafspereralifeofstndaitstnnvmmofcr 
40 Minotcs firoin borne to KbooT* 



C9€^pMcQi rtgfon 


Anrsgt 


StamiBnidtvkaioH 


Ctatrtl tnd Eutens 


nj6 


3.36 


NofthoMtcvn 


7jOO 


3.72 


Total 


8.39 


4.09 


* Oita at provindil • 


«el iJumo fai Suppfemattaiy Ittie U 





The figures ir able 2 and Table 3 show a negative relationship 
between the distance from home to school and the attendance rate& 
In areas where stucknts have to travel a long way to school, the 
attendance rates are lower than areas Yihcn schools are located near 
the community. This re! itionship suggests that the attendance rates 
could be improved if m >re schools are provided in order to reduce 
the distance from home to school 

During the last ten yean, the flow rates from grade IV to grade 
V have improved, especially in some provinces. The trends in the 
improvement during 1976 to f 980 are shown in Table 4. 

"Die improvement of th*' ftow rates from grade IV through 
grade V during 1976 to 1980 is generally satisfactory, since all pro- 
vinces except Tak and Lampang showed significant improvement. 
Another set of statistics that shows the flow rates at the national 
level is the comparison between tht number of grade IV graduates 
and the number of students entering grade V in the following year. 
Table 5 illustrates this trend during 1973 to 1977. 
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The flow rate* in Table 5 ihow an improving trend, etpedatty 
between 1976 and 1977. TTw improvement amounted to more than 
10 per cent. However, the« overall ftow nUei were ftill much bdow 
the target, lincc compuliory education in Thailand ii mx yean and 
covering through grade VL Thus, the real target for flow ratei from 
grade IV to grade V ihould 1» 1 00 per cent in every community. 

Caofes of drop-out The cau»e« of the drop-out problem could 
be described under three a^cta ai follows: 
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1. Geographical aspect The drop-out problem may be const* 
dcred in terms of the amount of time students have to spend on 
travelling from home to sdiooL On awrage about 8 per cent of 
students have to spend more than 40 minutes. 

Also, in some areas, the geographical conditions cause dif* 
Hculties for transportation. As presented in Tables 2 and 3, any 
particular areas that haw a h^h number of students who are re- 
quired to spend much time travelling from home to school, would 
have low attendance rates. 

2. Socioeconomic a^ect The sodo-economic condition is 
closely related to the geographical conditbn. Areas of harsh geogra- 
phical conditions usually have depressed economic conditions* This 
includes inadequate irr^tion systems, and health and public n^ces. 
Thus, areas having poor economic status usually have low attendance 
rates and flow rates, because children have to stay at home and assist 
the family with the house work or have to look for employment in 
order to earn a living or arc too sickly to attend school regularly. 

In a poor district, parents do not ^vour sending their children 
to school. They do not see any difference whether their children are 
educated or not. They prefer having their children stay at home to 
help when the parents need thcnu Thus, the values and attitudes of 
parents regarding education have ^^lil to be improved. 

3. Eduuition-mamgement affect The first problem related to 
educational man^ement is that of esqianding compulsory education 
to cover up to grade VI. Since there are a large number of small 
prmiary schools located in rural areas, they have a lack of teachers. 
Mai^y of these schools manage to provide only up to grade IV. Thb 
situation is the reverse of schools in urban and town areas* where 
there are highly qualified teachers and some teachers are even unable 
to And employment. 

The second problem concerns the quality of education. Even 
though the quality of education may not have a direct effect on the 
drop*out problem, it could intensify the problem* For instance, when 
the quality of education is bw, the number of repeatm could 
increase. It was found that the majority of drop-out& had ixcn 
repeaters at least once.' 



fti^oftifr iafonnsttai r«fsfc^ repestcn sad ffrop^i^ nmy be found in Sufvh^ 
mentuy Tibb V. 
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Poiiibfe iolutioiii* Some pouible solutions to the drop-out 
problem arc: 

i) Increasing educational opportunity by prcArision of school* 
busing for children in remote areas; provision of bicycles and ne* 
cessary equipment for children in remote areas; building more roads 
between villages so students can travel to school more easily; using 
mobile schools; and building more schools where necessary. 

ii) Improving educational resources by attention to staff, 
buildings and equipment A sufficient number of qualified teachers 
must be provided especially in remote areas; some special incenti/es 
should t% offered for teadiers in remote areas; educational grants may 
be provided for local people in remote areas so that they would come 
back and teach in their own community. Schml buildings may be 
expanded to accommodate more students; and multipurp<»e build- 
ings may be provided to be fully utilized by various school activities. 
School equipment could be improved by offering training courses 
for teachers on how to produce teadiing equipment by unng local 
materials and by the establishment of a school equipment centre in 
a district or between neighbouring schools. 

iii) Improving the quality of education by in-service training; 
use of educational innovation vAicxt appropriate; development of 
a monitoring system for periodic evaluation; and finding ways to 
increase attendance rat^ by adju^mg the school vacation so that 
the children can help their parents during the harvesting period. 

iv) Improving parents' attitudes and values about education 
by informing them about the importance of education and giving 
them some concrete examples of the benefits. Also, a mc^ile pub- 
lic-relations service could be developed to serve at community le- 
vel m remote areas vihetc rittendanee rates are low* 

Proitett to prewfit drop^ Md limni Mhicitionil opportunity 

There are two related and interesting projects to be presented: 

1 . The Alternate Intake for Small Primary Sdiools in Thailand 

2. The School Bicycle Project 

Alternate intake for smaO primary schools. The pilot study of 
this project began in 1978 with a ^>al to alleviate the problems of 
small primary schools in rural areas. The nature of the problem is 
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that people in rural areas like to live in scattered locations close to 
the rice fields or plantations. The nature of this type of housing 
makes the communities small and scattered* Thus, it is necessary to 
have many nnall primary schools to serve these communities. It is 
difficult to maintain these small primary schools because the expense 
involved is hig|i* It is not efficient to have numerous small schools 
since the educational resources such as teachen and funds for school 
buildings are limited Some districts are unable to provide a sufficient 
number of teachers, and in some cases, one teacher has to teach more 
than one class at the same time. This in turn reduces educational 
quality, and the educational atuinment in small prhnary schools is 
low. 

There arc many possible solutions to the problem. One of 
them is to adjust the student-intake system. The project is called 
••the alternate intake for small primary schools**. Tlie project was 
designed to decrease the operation costs by reducing the number of 
classes. Instead of admitting first graders every year, the schools take 
in new students every other year, and combine a two-age group in 
the same class. A two-age group consists of students at norm age for 
grade I (7 years) and students who are up to one year below the 
norm age. 

The consequence of this method causes the small primary 
schools to have only three classes and only three teachers instead of 
six classes (grade I to grade VI) and six teachers. 

The objectives of this project are to reduce the number of 
classes to suit the number of available teachers; to search for a teach- 
ing technique to be used with two-age group children; to reduce 
operational costs, such as the salaries of the teachers, and the budget 
for ^hool buildings; to improve educational quality; and to make it 
possible for small primary ^hools to provide education up to grade VI. 

The alternate intake system is to admit two age groups of 
children into grade I every other year. The alternate intake system 
may be illustrated as in Table 6. 

The alternate intake is conducted according to the following 

steps: 

1st year: Accepting six-year old and sewn-year oW children 
instead of only seven-yrar olds in the ordinary way. However, during 
the first year, the school will still have the same number of classes. 
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Table 6. A model iot aa altcraite itudent intAe 
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2?t<^ year; No student intake, thus, the school has only five 
classes (without grade I). 

3rd year: Accepting six-year old and seven-year old children 
as in the first year. This causes the school to have five classes (all 
grades but grade II). 

4th year: No student intake. The school has four classes 
(grades II, IV, V and VI). 
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5th year: Accepting grade I students as in the first and third 
year. The school has four classes (grades I, III, V and VI). 

6th year: No student intake. This sixth year is the first year 
when the school has only three classes (grades 11, IV and VI). 

If the same process continues, the school would have only 
three clasKS in each year either grades I, III and V or grades II, IV 
and VI. 

The School Bicycle Piroject. This project is also an alternative 
for mitigating problems of smaU primary schools in rural areas. Since 
compulsory education is six years, it is an obligation of the State to 
provide a sufficient number of schoob to expand compulsory educa- 
tion up to six ycar& There arc a large number of small primary 
schools in rural areas which have only a few students in each class 
(less than 1 00 students in a school). If these schoob have to expand 
the number of classes to cover grade V and VI it would be costly and 
not very efficient Thu^ the students in these small primary schoob, 
after finishing grade IV should attend some other large schools in the 
nearby district. 

The objectives of this project are to reduce the budget for 
expanding compulsory education; to increase efficiency and quality 
of education, since some research studies indicated that educational 
attainment is higher in larger schoob; and to increase educational op- 
portunity and expand compulsory education to cover every part of 
the country. 

After students complete grade IV in a small rural school, the 
State has to provide a bicycle to each one so that they have the 
mean& .o attend grades V and VI in a more distant school. Thb stra- 
tegy could save money, especially in the long run. For example, a 
small primary school which has about 15 grade IV graduates may 
plan to purchase 1015 bicycles during the first two years (two stu- 
dents may share a bicycle). This would cost about 12,000-15,000 
Baht (or about US$590- 740), plus maintenance costs which would 
be low and could be absorbed by the community. 

This programme might be inconvenient for students who have 
to travel a long way to school, and in case the traffic is heavy, it may 
be dangerous, especially for small children. Thus, thb programme is 
recommended for areas which have good roads and light traffic The 
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children should not travel more than ux kilometres from home to 
school 

Actions to pfOMnt drop-out 

Project to provide formal education. This report describes 
three related projects, the Mobile School Project, the Special Edu- 
cation Project, and the Nuclear School Project. 

(a) Mobile School Project. The objectives of this project are to 
provide educational opportunities for children in very small commu- 
nities in remote areas, and to reduce the educational budget for buil* 
ding new schools. 

Activities under this project are to Hnd a temporary building 
to be used for teaching-leamii^ activities assign a teaching team to 
teach in a small community for up to one month, then move on to 
teach in another small community where there is no ^ool, and 
develop a special curriculum to be used bv this programme. 

(b) Special Education Project. Objectives under this project arc 
to provide educational opportunities for both physically and eco* 
nomically disadvantaged children to improve educational quality, 
and to reduce the educational budget for building new schools* 
Project activities are to build new schools for special education 
services, to expand some existing schools to serve disadvantaged 
children, and to specify areas to be served by special education 
schools. 

(c) Nuclear school project Objectives tmder this project arc to 
make a nuclear school as an academic centre, to enable a nuclear 
school to expand compulsory education and reduce the drop*out 
problem, and to alleviate the transportation problem, because the 
nuclear school is located near a community. 

Projects to provide non-formal education. This includes five 
related projects as follows: 

i) Adult general education (Levels 1-5) 

ii) Functional literacy programme 

iii) Adult vocational education 

iv) Mobile trade training school 

v) Public library programme 
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i) Adult genenl education (Levels 1-5) has as its objectives to 
improve literacy rates and prevent rel^se to ilUteiacy, to provide 
opportunities for those who need to further their education, to 
promote cultural actiWtics and encourage family plannii^, to fully 
utilize educational resources, and to educate people so that they can 
adjust themselves in the environment properly. 

The basic adult education curriculum consists of two parts. 
Each part takes six months lo complete. The school meets three days 
a week (two periods/day). The courses offered are Thai, arithmetic, 
basic career, geography, history, and health education. This curri* 
culum is used only in rural areas. 

Adult education, Levek 1 and 2 (Level 1 - grade II, Level 2 = 
grade IV), takes six months to complete. Hie school meets Hve days 
a week (two periods/day). The courses offered are Thai, sodobgy, 
science, arithmetic, and health education. This curriculum is used 
in to%vn and urban areas for adults who want to further their edu* 
cation. 

Adult education Level 3 (Level 3 = grade VII), takes one and 
a half years to complete. The school meets Hve days a week (two 
periods/day). The courses offered are Thai, English, mathematics, 
science, sociology, and health. A student is allowed to take a pair of 
courses in one term as offered t^low; 

a) mathematics 160 periods, and health 40 periods; 

b) Thai 80 periods and English 120 [^riods; or 

c) science 80 periods and sociology 120 periods. 

Adult educatbn Level 4 (Level 4 = grade X) takes one and a 
half years to complete. The school meets five days a week (two to 
three periods/day). The courses offered are similar to those at Level 
3. A student is allowed to take a pair of courses in one term as 
offered below: 

a) mathematics 258 periods and health 42 periodii; 

b) Thai 108 periods and sociology 192 periods; or 

c) English 168 periods and science 132 periods* 

Adult education Level 5 (Level 5 - grade XII) is offered in 
three categories, science, arts, and general studies. Tlie curriculum 
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at this level it identical to grades XI and XII of formal cdiuration and 
takes two years to complete* The school meets six days a week (four 
periods/day)* 

ii) The functional titeracy fm^gramme^ objectives arc to pro- 
vide mding skill and arithmetic ability to j^oplc so that they can 
use them in daily life, to improve living conditions of villagers in 
remote areas, to reduce illiteracy, and to utilize fully educational 
resources. 

This programme was designed on the basis of problems and 
needs of people in rural areas* The teaching-leamir^ activities could 
be conducted at any convenient place, such as the Wat (temple) or at 
home. 

The learners haw to attend about 200 periods (about five to 
six months). The contents of courses offered are aimed at solving 
problems in the following areas: fob and employment, economic 
condition, health and family life, and moral aspects* 

The programme is divided into four levels: 



Level I is equivalent to grade II, and is of six months 
duration. 

Level 2 is equivalent to grade IV, and is of six months 
duration. 

Level 3 is equivalent to grade VII, and is of one and a half 
y^cis duration. 

Level 4 is equivalent to grade X, and is of one and a half 
years duration. 



The courses offered for hcytSs 3 and 4 are mathematics, 
health. Thai, sociology, science and English. 

iii) The adult vocational education programme has as its 
objectives to provide vcK:ational training for people who left school 
early; to promote the use of free time; to upgrade workmanship by 
improving woricing knowledge and skills; and to utilize fully educa- 
tional resources. 

A survey has to be conducted to find the needs of people, then 
a suitable vocational training is provided. Eadi course being offered 
must be a short course and includes both theory and practice. The 
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learner must tie 15 yean of age or oldo* and have basic knowledge. 
equi\^fent to grade IV. The attendance must )x recorded and check- 
ed as in the formal schoolii^ system. 

The courses for adult vocational education roust be short 
courses and practical in terms of application^ The curriculum covers 
four ar^: industrial arts, business, agricultural, and career education* 

iv) The mobile trade training schools are able to move from one 
place to another. The sf^dfic training is offered according to the 
ne^s of local people. The training should take about five to six 
months, after whidi, the teaching team moves on to another commu- 
nity. Their objectives are to prcKluce middle-skilled and semi-skilled 
manpowrv* to fulfil the increasii^ demand; to reduce the gap betvraen 
the Government and the local people in remote areas, because this 
programme is offered by the Goi^mment and the target group is 
people in remote areas; to improve tl^ living conditions of rural 
people, and to offer a door-to-door type of education so that every- 
body %vill have an equal chance of getting the service. 

The training course was designed to take about five to six 
months or about 300 (^riods. The curriculum covers various types 
of training. Thus the training should be suitable for the local needs. 
The subjects of training courses are: mechanics, electronics, radio 
repairs, refrigeration, tailoring (dress-making), hair-dressing, typing, 
cooking, accounting, etc. 

v) The public Ubrary programme is to create 69 provincial 
libraries and 26 district libraries. The objectives of the programme 
are to support non-formal education; to encourage people to read 
and to build an interest in reading; to provide up^to-date news and 
knowledge to the people; to educate people so that they can tmder- 
stand their rights and re^onsibilities; to promote and support Thai 
culture, and to promote the use of free time. 
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